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gotten  Knox,  and  when  it  forgets  the  worthies 
of  its  age  of  martyrs ;  or  to  say  what  we  mean 
in  a  word,  when  Scotland  shall  be  Scotland 
no  more. 

In  thus  speaking,  we  (let  the  writer  just 
say  it)  we  are  not  borne  aloft  above  the  level 
of  soktriety  by  the  prejudices  of  national  feel* 
Ing ; — for  we  are  not  of  North  Britain  ;  nor 
again  do  we  lose  sight  of  cold  realities, 
blinded  by  exaggerated  notions  of  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers’s  merits,  powers,  or  accomplishments,  as 
a  philosopher,  or  as  a  writer,  or  as  a  states¬ 
man.  VVe  shall  use  no  disguise  in  showing 
our  entire  freedom  from  any  such  tumid  sup¬ 
positions,  as  to  the  precise  place  which  should 
be  assigned  him  in  some  of  tbe  above-named 
characters.  There  may  be  room  here  for  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion,  and  our  own  opinion  may 
differ  a  little,  in  certain  respects,  from  that  of 


Can  we  be  wrong  in  saying  that  Thomas 
Chalmers  was  one  of  these  epoch  persons 
— that  he  was  the  man  whose  mind  and  soul, 
whose  energies  and  opinions,  and  whose  pub¬ 
lic  conduct,  so  impressed  his  personal  image  ' 
upon  the  religious  and  moral  aspects  of  his 
country,  as  that  his  likeness  can  never  be 
thence  effaced,  nor  himself  forgotten  ?  A 
century  or  two  hence  it  will  not  be  that  the 
name  of  Chalmers  has  gone  to  its  final  rest¬ 
ing-place  in  forgotten  broks.  Tbe  youth  of 
Scotland,  some  hundred  years  on,  will  not  be 
putting  any  such  question  as  this  to  their 
sires — “  Thomas  Chalmers  ! — who  was  he  ?” 
The  religious  cottager  of  Scotland’s  remotest 
glens,  after  a  generation  or  two  has  passed 
away,  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  he  owes 
an  endless  debt  of  love  and  reverence  to  tbe 
memory  of  Thomas  Chalmers.  None  of  these 
things  will  happen  ;  or  not  unless  social  ca¬ 
tastrophes  shall  in  the  interval  sweep  Scot¬ 
land  clean  of  its  true  heart,  its  fervent  mind, 
and  its  retentive  memory !  Scotland,  we 
think,  will  forget  Chalmers  when  it  has  for¬ 


*  Memoire  of  the  lAf*  and  Writing!  of  Thomo! 
Chmlmen,  D.D.,  L.L.D.  By  bis  Son-in-law,  the 
Rav.  William  Uarma,  LLD.  Foot  volumes  Svo, 
1860-63. 
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in  pure  intelligence,  or  in  any  single  element 
of  moral  excellence ;  but,  taken  altogether, 
mind  and  heart,  and  visible  bearing — you  gave 
him  involuntarily,  and  he  naturally  took,  the 
foremost  position  in  almost  any  assemblage  of 
notable  persons  with  whom  he  had  to  do. — 
The  unassumingness  of  a  child  did  not  avail  to 
screen  him  from  that  homage  of  which  he  was 
the  object.  The  admitted  merits  and  talents 
of  others,  on  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  did 
not  render  that  homage  ambiguous — did  not 
abate  it.  There  might  often  be  men  near  him 
who  surpassed  him  in  talent,  but  they  did  not 
dislodge  him,  in  the  view  of  others,  from  his 
place. 

All  was  harmony  in  Chalmers’s  confor¬ 
mation.  His  Bgure  and  attitude  very  nearly 
accorded  with  the  Ideal  of  such  a  man,  after 
Michael  Angelo  ;  and  if  it  showed  a  rusticity 
to  which  that  great  artist  would  have  applied 
his  chisel,  there  was  beneath  the  rugged  sur¬ 
face  a  refinement,  an  intellectuality,  to  which 
only  the  hand  of  Raphaelle  could  have  given 
expression.  On  an  occasion  dating  not  many 
days  before  his  death,  he  stood  in  the  midst 
of  a  company — urging  an  argument — with 
hands  uplifted,  just  as  a  Michael  Angelo,  or 
a  Raphaelle,  might  have  wished  to  catch  him, 
when  in  search  of  a  study.  With  his  broad 
build,  and  square  massive  contour — shoulders, 
cranium,  ehevelure  and  all,  he  seemed  to  take 
immovable  possession  of  the  ground  that  sus¬ 
tained  his  weight — not  in  elegant  antithesis 
of  limb  to  liml^not  in  easy  mobile  equipoise 
of  the  person,  as  if  floating  in  air ;  but  solidly 
and  as  if  really  he  had  a  muscular  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  round  world  beneath  him,  and 
stood,  statue- like,  surmounting  its  great  cur¬ 
vatures.  Yet  this  man  of  mass  and  weight 
was  flexible  toward  every  human  sympathy. 
He  remembered  you,  even  as  to  the  items  of 
your  individual  and  domestic  weal ;  he^elt  with 
you,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  on  your  level ; 
be  was  courteous  as  the  most  polished  ;  gen¬ 
uine  and  sincere  as  the  most  home-bred.  He 
was  firm  as  man  should  be,  loving  as  woman, 
transparent  as  a  child . 

We  have  said,  that  whatever  abatements 
there  might  be  room  to  make  on  certain 
grounds,  Thomas  Chalmers  was  a  Great 
Man.  And  what  does  this  greatness  which  we 
claim  for  him  imply  ?  It  has  these  elements : 
firut,  it  implies  amplitude  of  soul  in  the  three 
dimensions  of  height,  depth,and  breadth ;  and 
what  we  mean  is  this. — He  who  is  great,  in¬ 
tellectually  and  morally,  has  a  stature  loflitr 
than  that  of  other  men,  so  that  he  commands 
a  clearer  view  of  the  high  heavens  above  him ; 
and,  so  that  bis  thoughts  tend  thither,  as  if 


by  a  spontaneous  upward  gravitation.  Leave 
him  alone  at  any  time,  distract  him  not  with 
the  things  of  earth,  let  his  soul  go  whither  it 
would  go— whither  it  is  wont  to  go,  and  you 
will  be  sure  to  find  that  be  is  conversing  with 
the  upper  world — that  he  has  soared — not, 
indeed,  as  if  to  spurn  the  earth,  but  as  if  to 
bespeak  his  entrance  upon  heaven.  That  we 
may  show  that  we  do  not  thus  speak  of 
Chalmers  at  the  impulse  of  a  mindless  in¬ 
flation,  we  say  his  mind  had  this  altitude  more 
by  moral  instinct,  or  tendency,  than  absolutely 
by  intellectual  stature ;  and  thus  also  depth 
was  his.  John  Foster’s  depth  was  that  which 
makes  a  man  tranquilly  at  home  while  tread¬ 
ing,  or  exploring,  the  lowest  profound  of  som¬ 
bre  meditation.  Chalmers’s  depth  was  not  of 
this  sort :  he  was  far  too  buoyant  in  temper 
to  follow  easily  where  Foster  went ;  but  he 
could  approach  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  and 
gaze  into  that  chaos,  long  enough  to  bring 
thence  a  settled  solemnity  of  spirit,  an  awe,  a 
8eriousness,that  give  force  to  his  every  energy 
while  laboring  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men. 

Breadth,  that  other  great  characteristic  of 
greatness,  most  conspicuously  belonged  to 
Chalmers,  both  in  mind  and  heart.  Whether 
or  not  we  go  with  him  in  doctrines,  as  a  poli¬ 
tical  economist,  or  as  an  ecclesiastical  theorist, 
the  view  he  took  of  social  interests  was  always 
wide,  comprehensive,  statesmanlike.  Right 
or  wrong  in  his  principles,  it  was  never  a 
narrow  ground  that  he  occupied  :  never  was 
it  a  pinched-in  aspect  of  things  that  held  his 
attention.  He  thought  of  Institutions  with 
approval,  or  with  disapproval,  according  to 
their  bearing,  in  Jus  view,  upon  the  social 
system  at  large.  In  heart,  and  as  to  his 
sympathies,  his  benign  affections,  bis  hopeful 
temperament,  his  laborious  benevolence,  his 
scorning  of  selfish  cavils,  and  over-caution, 
when  good  on  a  great  scale  might  be  done, 
or  attempted,  what  breadth  of  soul  was  his  ! 
How  wide  was  that  bosom !  So  wide  was  it, 
that  within  its  compass,  thoughts  and  pur¬ 
poses  embracing  the  welfare  of  the  human 
family,  found  their  constant  home  and  lodg¬ 
ment  !  In  breadth  of  soul,  even  more  than 
in  height  or  depth,  Chalmers  was  great. — 
Great,  also,  in  that  further  characteristic,  so 
constant  in  all  the  instances  to  which,  with  a 
spontaneous  readiness,  we  apply  the  term : — 
that  is  to  say.  Momentum.  He  to  whom  this 
property  belongs,  how  mild  soever  he  may  be 
in  temper,  and  even  if  he  be  sweet-natured 
as  a  child,  yet  inspires,  among  all  around  him, 
not  merely  respect,  and  awe,  but  a  sort  of 
dread ; — for  one  feels,  that  to  stand  in  his 
path,  or  to  hold  up  the  hand,  as  if  to  beckon 
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him  to  stop  in  his  course,  is  to  risk,  for  one’s- 
self,  the  teing  crushed.  A  mass,  ample  in 
its  dimensions,  is  in  rapid  movement ; — it  is 
speeding  itself  onward  by  its  own  forces : — it 
is  power  in  progress :  it  will  not  easily  be 
turned  aside ;  it  will  not  wait  for  the  tardy, 
for  the  inert,  for  the  half-hearted,  for  the 
double-minded. 

Nearly  allied  to  this  onward  force,  this 
momentum,  was  that  Unity  ok  intention,  or 
moral  homogeneousness,  which  is  the  mark, 
always,  of  men  of  a  high  order — or,  as  we 
say,  of  Great  Men ;  and  Chalmers  had  it. 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  a  paucity  of 
ingredients  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
structure  of  the  man  ;  but  that  all  faculties, 
intellectual  and  moral,  take  a  single  direction, 
and  obey  a  sovereign  and  unresisted  law. 
One’s  recollections  of  some  men,  known  and 
conversed  with  on  very  different  occasions, 
do  not  cohere  :  it  is  easier  to  frame  two  or 
three  ideal  men  out  of  those  recollections, 
than  to  cluster  them  into  one.  One’s  recol¬ 
lection  of  some  men  is  simple  and  uniform, 
just  because  it  is  poor  and  meagre  ;  but  Chal¬ 
mers  lives  in  the  memory,  as  do  certain  im¬ 
ages  of  natural  objects,  which  are  great, 
bright,  rich,  and  yet  all  of  a  piece  : — so  it  is 
that  one  thinks  of  a  sunset  in  the  tropics,  with 
its  flaming  arches  over  head,  and  its  burning 
fringes  in  the  West ;  so  one  thinks  of  the 
heaving  of  the  ocean,  seen  in  a  windless  swell, 
midway  of  the  Atlantic ;  so  of  an  Alpine 
precipice,  when  a  curtain  of  cloud  is  hastily 
drawn  up  from  its  foot  to  its  snowy  summit. 

There  is  yet  one  other  feature  of  greatness 
— and  in  how  signal  a  degree  did  it  belong  to 
Thomas  Chalmers!  this  was  the  transparent 
simplicity  of  his  nature.  What  this  means, 
is  not  the  contrary  of  duplicity ;  it  is  not  pre¬ 
cisely,  it  is  not  merely,  guilelessness  and  pro¬ 
bity  in  speech  and  feeling ;  but  rather  it  is 
the  opposite  of  what  is  factitious  in  mind  and 
manner.  Most  of  us  would  suffer  great  loss 
if  all  that  is  conventional  were,  by  some  rude 
hand,  torn  away  from  us  ; — and  as  to  some 
men,  what  would  there  be  left  of  them  at  all, 
but  a  shred,  if  they,  and  the  conventional,  were 
rent  asunder !  Chalmer’s  simplicity  was  that 
of  a  full-fraught  soul,  that  has  worked  out, 
from,  and  for  itself,  all  that  it  is ;  all  that  it 
wants,  as  to  its  impulses,  sentiments,  and 
principles  of  action.  In  character  he  had  not 
derived  himself  from  other  men’s  notions,  or 
listened  to  their  dictation :  he  was  home-spun; 
this  was  his  simplicity.  As  to  speculative 
principles — or  his  philosophy,  or  his  notions 
of  abstract  theology,  we  do  not  intend  to 
claim  for  him  a  foremost  place  among  those 


who  have  wrought  at  the  forge  of  thought, 
in  every  case  for  themselves,  and  who  have 
borrowed  nothing  from  others. 

Robust,  forceful,  impulsive,  as  nature  had 
made  him,  he  was  also,  by  constitution,  as 
all  man  are  upon  whose  shoulders  great  pub¬ 
lic  cares  are  to  come — self-confiding,  self-es¬ 
teem  ing<  highly  susceptible  of  ambition, 
covetous  of  applause,  impatient  of  control, 
and  irritable ; — he  was  a  man  not  to  be  sport¬ 
ed  with.  Such,  we  think,  was  he  by  temper¬ 
ament  ;  and  thus  the  reader  of  his  early 
journal  and  letters  cannot  fail  to  think  of  the 
"  Mr.  Thomas  Chalmers”  who  is  therein  de¬ 
picted  ;  and  the  thoughtful  reader  of  the  first 
volume  of  these  Memoirs  will  judge  indul¬ 
gently  of  that  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the 
Editor,  which  has  given  place  to  these  person¬ 
al  materials  so  copiously,  seeing  that,  by  this 
means,  we  are  shown  the  vast  extent  of  that 
change  which  Christianity  effected  in  this  in¬ 
stance.  It  is  reckoned  a  triumph  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  when  a  man  of  the  ordinary  stamp, 
whose  passions  have  carried  him  far  from  the 
path  of  virtue,  is  brought  back  thereto  and 
reformed.  But  should  it  be  thought  a  less 
triumph  of  the  same  heavenly  energy,  when 
the  most  intense  of  all  the  impulses  to  which 
human  nature  is  liable — the  ambition  of  a  mas¬ 
ter  spirit,  yields  itself — gives  in,  and  learns 
to  submit  itself  to  motives  of  a  higher  order  ? 
In  the  instance  of  Chalmers,  this  substitution 
of  the  sense  of  duty,  as  a  Christian  and  as  a 
minister,  and  this  dislodgment  of  the  ambi¬ 
tion  and  the  self-seeking  of  the  man,  presents 
itself  as,  perhaps,  the  centre-lesson  which 
these  four  volumes  convey  to  the  heart  of 
the  seriously- minded  reader.  This  subordi¬ 
nation  of  the  man,  and  this  supremacy  of  a 
motive  more  pure,  was  a  revolution  which 
(as  we  may  well  suppose)  went  on  through 
many  years,  bringing  itself  gradually  to  its 
culminating  point.  Bpt  effectively  and  sub¬ 
stantially,  the  change  occupied  a  very  brief 
transition  period.  The  conflict  between  the 
man  and  the  Christian  was  brought  to  a 
crisis  within  a  few  months,  or  even  weeks. 

Considerations  of  a  general  kind,  such  as  a 
solemn  conviction  of  the  comparative  worth¬ 
lessness  of  the  best  things  of  earth,  when 
placed  in  comparison  with  the  things  that 
are  unseen  and  eternal,  meet  us  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  very  often. 

“  My  confinement — wrote  Mr.  Chalmers,  (this 
was  in  the  February  of  1809,) — has  fixed  in  mj 
heart  a  very  strong  impression  of  the  insignifi¬ 
cance  of  time, — an  impression  which  I  trust  wifl 
not  abandon  me,  though  I  again  reach  the  heyday 
of  health  and  vigor.  This  should  he  the  first 
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■tepto  another  impreMion  still  more  salutary — the 
magnitude  of  eternity.  Strip  human  life  of  ita 
connection  with  a  higher  scene  of  existence,  and 
it  is  the  illusion  of  an  instant,  an  unmeaning  farce, 
a  series  of  visions  and  projects,  which  terminate 
in  nothing.” — Vol.  i.  p.  1 52. 

Passages  such  as  this  may  be  called  the 
commonplace  of  religious  sentiment ;  for 
every  seriously-minded  man  has  at  times 
thus  felt  and  spoken,  especially  on  occasions 
of  a  similar  kind,  namely,  when  returning  to 
life,  as  from  the  brink  of  the  grave.  The 
difference  was,  that,  with  Chalmers,  feelings 
of  this  sort  had  an  intensity  of  which  ordi¬ 
nary  minds  can  know  nothing.  But  he  passed 
on  beyond  this  ground  ;  he  learned  that  to 
vanquish  the  mighty  strugglings  of  nature 
within  him,  to  bring  personal  ambition  and 
the  desire  of  distinction  into  the  place  proper 
to  them,  he  needed  the  aid  of  principles  that 
have  more  vitality.  It  was  not  as  in  a  cell, 
with  a  scull  poised  between  his  fingers,  and 
musing  upon  the  brevity  and  vanity  of  life, 
that  this  man  of  commanding  powers  and  of 
unrivalled  gifts  acquired  an  habitual  feeling 
which  could,  with  a  profound  sincerity,  ex¬ 
press  itself  in  the  often-cited  words,  "  I  count 
all  things  as  dross  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord.”  It 
was  to  this  higher  order  of  motives  that  he 
desired  to  yield  himself. 

“  Not  much  satisfied  with  my  performance,  but 
had  a  livelier  glimpse  this  evening  of  the  propiti¬ 
ation  than  I  had  before  experienced  ;  and  the  peace 
and  confidence  and  delight  in  prayer  which  I  felt 
while  under  it,  convince  me  that  this  is  the  object 
which  I  must  ever  strive  after  and  maintain.  Give 
me,  O  God,  ‘  to  hold  fast  my  confidence  and  the 
rejoicing  of  my  hope  firm  unto  the  end.’ 

“  Sunday,  December  8th. — Let  all  vanity,  O  my 
God,  be  crucified  within  me.  Let  my  sole  aim  be 
to  win  souls;  and  though  I  cannot  at  all  times 
command  a  clear  and  enraptured  view  of  Divine 
truth,  let  me  fill  up  every  interval  with  works 
which  bespeak  the  Christian.  Bring  me  closer 
and  closer  to  Him  to  whom  Thou  hast  given  all 
power,  and  committed  all  judgment.  Fill  me 
with  his  fullness ;  and  may  I  have  peace  and  joy 
with  Thee  through  Jesus  Christ  my  Lord.” — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  229,  230. 

If  Chalmers — the  Christian  man  and  min¬ 
ister,  were  to  be  held  up  as  an  example,  one 
of  many,  of  the  working  of  Christian  motives 
upon  the  natural  dispositions,  these  citations 
must  be  regarded  as  edifying ;  yet  not  as  ex¬ 
traordinary  :  the  value  attaching  to  them  re¬ 
sults  from  their  bearing  upon  a  public  course 
so  unusual  as  was  his.  The  hinge  of  this 
great  man’s  life,  before  his  country  and  the 


world,  was  the  subordination  of  the  im¬ 
pulses  of  a  gigantic  spirit  to  motives  of  a 
purely  Christian  order.  Ambition  alternating 
with  such  motives  might  have  consisted  with 
a  career  splendid,  and  useful  also — useful  per¬ 
haps  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree.  But 
no  such  compromise  of  such  impulses  would 
have  consisted  with  the  course  of  the  man 
who  was  to  renovate  the  Christianity  of  his 
country. 

“  Sunday,  24(h. —  Rose  about  nine ;  went  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  composition  of  my  sermon.  Could 
not  attend  church  in  the  forenoon ;  preached  in 
the  afternoon.  Have  reason  to  question  myself 
seriously  as  to  my  spirit  in  regard  to  all  public 
services.  Do  I  seek  the  glory  of  God  7  Have  I 
no  secret  longings  after  my  own  glory  7  Have  I 
a  greater  desire  to  a.scertain  the  good  I  have  done 
to  souk,  or  the  good  I  may  have  done  to  my  own 
reputation  7  Do  I  not  feel  the  impression  of  the 
splendid  auditory  that  comes  to  hear  me  7  Let 
me  set  myself  in  good  earnest  to  quell  this  humi¬ 
liating  affection.  O  my  God,  let  me  lie  low,  and 
know  what  it  is  to  be  divested  of  self. 

“  25/fc. — I  have  to  record  this  day,  that  I  am 

not  mortified  to  the  love  of  praise . 

I  do  much  fear,  or  rather  I  certainly  know,  that 
I  feel  a  complacency  in  all  this, — and  what  if  it 
be  not  superior  to  the  pleasure  I  should  feel  in 
having  been  the  instrument  of  a  saving  and  spi¬ 
ritual  impression  ?  This  is  so  distinct  a  pre¬ 
ference  of  my  own  glory  to  that  of  God,  so  ob¬ 
vious  a  preaching  of  self  instead  of  the  Saviour, 
so  glaring  a  preference  of  the  wisdom  of  words 
to  the  simplicity  which  is  in  the  cross  of  Christ, 
that  my  carnal  tendencies  in  regard  to  this  matter 
should  be  the  subject  of  my  strictest  vigilance 
and  severest  castigation.” — Vol.  iii.  p.  91. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  an  instance — 
in  truth,  we  do  not  recollect  one,  within  the 
compass  of  modern  times — comparable,  on 
the  whole,  to  that  to  which,  for  a  moment, 
we  are  now  intending  to  advert,  if  it  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  trial  of  a  man’s  conquest  over 
the  idolatry  of  self.  The  initial  stages  of 
this  mastery  had  been  passed  through  in 
those  critical  weeks  of  early  life  during  which 
Chalmers  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of 
Christianity,  such  as  throughout  his  after 
course  he  proclaimed  it.  The  particular  in¬ 
stance  we  have  now  in  view,  shows  that  that 
was  not  a  spring-time  fervor,  quickly  to  sub¬ 
side,  but  that  it  was  a  firm  life-long  principle 
which  had  come  in  to  rule  bis  heart,  and  to 
give  direction  to  his  labors.  In  every  sense 
it  was  the  very  choice  of  the  three  kingdoms 
— as  to  rank,  station,  official  position,  per¬ 
sonal  intelligence,  notoriety,  that  had  crowded 
itelf  into  the  spacious  room  where  he  delivered 
his  “  Lectures  on  Religious  Establishments.” 
An  audience  rather  to  be  chosen  than  this, 
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by  <in  ambilious  orator,  oould  nowhere  have 
b^n  found.  But  the  effect  actually  produced 
upon  this  cultured  and  this  self-esteeming 
company,  by  the  orator,  far  overwent  all  or¬ 
dinary  ^unds  of  excitement :  he  carried  with 
him  all  the  mind  and  feeling  that  came  within 
the  sound  of  his  voice :  when  he  rose — all 
rose ;  and  the  acclamations  of  that  aristocracy 
of  the  British  empire  came  in,  as  a  thunder, 
to  shake  the  soul  of  a  man  who  was  thus 
taught  to  feel  what  his  power  was  : — 

“  Nothing,”  Bays  one  who  met  him  in  private, 
after  the  delivery  of  his  first  I,ecture,  “  nothing 
was  more  striking,  amidst  all  this  excitement, 
than  the  child-like  humility  of  the  great  man 
himself.  All  the  flattery  seemed  to  produce  no 
effect  whatever  on  him ;  his  mind  was  entirely 
absorbed  in  his  great  object;  and  the  same  kind, 
playful,  and  truly  Christian  spirit,  that  so  endeared 
him  to  us  all,  was  everywhere  apparent  in  his 
conduct^Vol.  iv.  p.  40. 


If  one  were  to  sit  down,  coldly,  to  analyze 
Chalmers’s  qualities,  intellectual  and  moral, 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  thereupon,  and 
of  showing  from  which  of  these  elements  his 
power  over  the  minds  of  others  resulted,  or 
from  which,  chiefly,  there  might  seem  to  re¬ 
main  a  something  not  fully  accounted  for :  it 
would  be  so — for  this  power  (so  irresistible 
wherever  it  is  found)  sprung  not  from  this  or 
that  faculty,  eminent  in  him  ;  nor  merely 
from  the  accumulation  of  such  gifts ;  but 
rather  from  a  condensation  of  all  faculties — 
spirit,  mind,  heart,  bodily  energy,  effected 
by  the  force  of  the  one-master  influence  to 
which  he  had  surrendered  his  being.  When¬ 
ever  this  sort  of  concentration  has  place, 
even  in  instances  that  stand  at  an  immeasur¬ 
able  distance  below  the  one  before  us,  as  to 
mind  and  accomplishment,  yet  the  same 
power  over  other  spirits  shows  itself  in  its 
degree.  The  moment  when  the  tones  of  a 
voice,  (never  to  be  mistaken  when  once  they 
have  been  heard,)  and  which  are  proper  to 
this  species  of  influence,  fall  upon  the  ear, 
we  all,  great  and  small,  or  how  highly  so¬ 
ever  we  may  rate  Our  individual  superiority  to 
the  speaker,  we  all  fall  before  it : — we  sur¬ 
render  at  discretion,  for  the  hour,  at  least : 
such  is  a  law  of  the  world  of  mind ;  and 
such  is  also  a  law  in  the  “  kingdom  of  grace.” 
But  when,  as  in  the  instance  of  Chalmers, 
forces  of  the  rarest  kind  came  to  be  thus 
concentrated,  the  effect  was,  in  the  properest 
sense  of  the  word,  irresistible.  One  might, 
perhaps — if  well-cased  in  the  coldest  suit  of 
analytic  severity,  have  stood  out  against  the 
orator,  if  listened  to  as  an  orator  merely  ;  but 
not  against  this  **  man  of  God,”  whose  many 


splendid  gifts  were  used  by  him  as  tools  only, 
and  used  with  a  lavish  disregard — a  high 
contempt  of  all  things,  except  the  making 
full  proof  of  his  ministry,  "  and  the  finishing 
of  the  work  which  had  been  given  him,  by 
the  Lord,”  to  do  it. 

It  would  not  be  a  very  difficult  (although 
an  invidious)  task,  to  take  in  hand  the  seve¬ 
ral  articles  of  this  great  man’s  intellectual 
furniture,  and  to  show,  that,  in  each,  he  has 
had  his  equals,  or  his  superiors.  Be  it  so ; 
nor  does  he  stand  alone,  far  from  it — looking 
only  to  recent  times,  as  an  example  of  Chris¬ 
tian  devotedness  and  simplicity.  But  we 
think  he  does  stand  quite  alone — we  do  not 
recollect  an  instance  fairly  comparable  to 
this,  of  natural  gifts  so  remarkable,  we  may 
say — so  splendid,  that  have  been  in  any  such 
manner  concentrated,  and  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  highest  purposes,  with  so  absolute 
a  subordination  and  exclusion  of  inferior  and 
disturbing  motives.  On  this  ground,  we 
should  be  content  to  rest  our  challenge,  in 
behalf  of  Chalmers,  of  a  foremost  place 
among  the  noted,  and  the  best  men  of  modem 
times. 

It  could  be  of  no  sort  of  avail — even  if  any 
who  knew  the  man  better  than  we  did,  were 
inclined  so  to  act,  to  bring  against  us,  while 
we  make  this  challenge,  some  exceptive  in¬ 
stances,  with  the  whispered  cautionary  saw 
— "  the  best  of  men,  are  but  men  at  the 
best and — “  I  could  tell  you — so  and  so.” 
We  do  not  doubt  you  could,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  hear  it.  We  know  already  all  that 
your  string  of  pretty  anecdotes  could  teach 
us ;  we  know  that  Chalmers  was  not  a  seraph ; 
but  a  man :  we  know  that  the  mastery  he 
had  acquired  over  inferior  motives  and  over 
|}er8onal  ambition,  must  have  cost  such  a 
man  a  mighty  struggle ;  —  and,  therefore, 
that  there  must  have  been  moments  when 
Satan  (the  great  detractor,  or  when  petty 
detractors)  might  have  caught  him  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  So  it  may  have  been ;  so  it  must 
have  been ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  his  exam¬ 
ple  is  of  that  kind  which  so  well  breathes 
holy  purposes  into  young  bosoms :  we  know 
of  this  Elijah,  that  he  “  was  a  man  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves.” 

We  give  this  prominence  to  this  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Chalmers’s  oratory,  because  we 
think  it,  in  fact,  the  secret  of  his  power,  not 
as  a  pulpit  orator  merely,  but  in  every  as¬ 
pect  in  which  he  has  a  claim  to  be  spoken 
of,  as  a  public  man.  It  was  this  same  con¬ 
centration  of  his  faculties,  and  this  subordi¬ 
nation  of  all  to  the  higher  purposes  of  his 
life,  which  made  him  what  he  was — not  only 
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as  a  Prkacber  and  Writer;  but  as  the 
Restorer  of  evangelic  doctrine  and  evan¬ 
gelic  feeling  in  Scotland  ; — as  the  EIconomist, 
and  municipal  Reformer ;  and  as  the  Leader 
of  the  great  Ecclesiastical  movements  of  his 
times.  In  each  of  these  principal  aspects,  it 
is  our  purpose  (with  all  brevity)  to  regard 
him. 

Not  because  he  was  not  a  roost  effective 
pulpit  orator,  and  a  powerful  writer,  should 
we  hold  his  merits  in  these  respects  in  a  se¬ 
condary  place;  but  because  what  he  was, 
either  as  Preacher  or  Writer,  comes  most 
naturally  into  its  &t  place  of  Instrumentality, 
in  relation  to  the  substantial  purposes  to 
which  Dr.  Chalmers  devoted  his  powers, 
both  as  a  speaker  and  a  writer.  From  his 
public  appearances  in  the  pulpit,  or  through 
the  press,  deduct  the  whole  of  that  massive 
force  which  sprang  from  the  sense  he  had 
of  the  importance  of  the  object  before  him, 
and  what  remains  would  not  have  been 
enough  to  fill  out  a  tenth  of  that  space 
which,  through  life,  he  occupied  in  the  es¬ 
teem,  the  admiration,  and  the  reverential 
regard  of  his  contemporaries.  An  Orator 
truly,  and  a  Writer  too,  but  immeasurably 
more  was  be  to  his  country,  and  to  the 
world,  than  either. 

In  speaking  of  Dr.  Chalmers  as  the  main 
mover  of  a  revived  evangelic  feeling  in  Scot¬ 
land,  it  is  (we  should  think)  supernuous  for 
us  to  protest  against  the  putting  an  invidious 
interpretation  upon  what  we  may  advance, 
as  if  we  were  either  unconscious  of  the  part 
that  had  been  nobly  and  well  sustained  by 
others,  or  were  too  slenderly  informed  as  to 
facts  relating  to  the  antecedent  period,  or 
were  inclined  to  disparage  what  was  good 
and  admirable,  already  existing.  If  anything 
that  follows  should  seem  to  bear  a  meaning 
of  this  sort,  we  beg  the  reader  to  understand 
us  otherwise.  Nor  let  it  be  too  readily  im¬ 
agined  that  a  feeling  more  allied  to  things 
south  of  the  Tweed,  than  to  things  north  of 
it,  throws  a  prejudicial  shade  over  the  latter 
in  our  view. 

As  to  the  relative  religious  condition  of 
Elngland  and  Scotland  at  the  time  when  he 
entered  upon  his  course  as  an  evangelic 
preacher,  it  is  decisively  expressed  in  several 
p'assages  of  these  Memoirs.  His  journeys 
southward,  and  the  intimacies  he  formed 
among  the  religiously-minded  upper  classes 
of  the  Established  Church,  produced  a  de¬ 
cisive  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  sent 
him  back  to  Scotland  such  as  probably  be 
never  would  have  been  if  he  had  not  crossed 
the  Tweed,  or  had  made  himself  exten¬ 


sively  familiar  with  English  evangelical  writ¬ 
ers.  We  refer  below  to  passages  which 
need  not  be  cited,  but  which  afford  quite 
enough  support  to  what  is  here  affirmed.* 
All  counterpoising  instances  allowed  for 
to  the  utmost  extent  that  can  be  thought 
reasonable,  it  must  yet  be  stated  as  a  broad 
fact,  that  the  evangelic  revival  of  the  last 
century,  which  took  its  rise  in  the  Method- 
istic  movement,  had  affected  England  more 
widely,  more  deeply,  and  in  a  more  auspi¬ 
cious  manner  than  it  bad  affected  Scotland. 
The  question  is  not,  whether  Whitefield’s 
preaching  or  Wesley’s  had  met  with  as  much 
immediate  acceptance  as  it  might  and  should 
in  Scotland ;  but  the  impulse  did  not,  in  the 
same  degree  or  manner,  convey  itself  to  the 
religious  masses ;  nor  in  any  such  way  as  in 
England,  did  it  call  up  a  body  of  ministers 
influenced  by  the  same  spirit,  and  attached 
to  the  same  principles.  Little  might  there 
be  to  choose  between  the  lip-orthodoxy  of  the 
English  Church  of  that  time,  and  the  semi- 
infidelity  or  the  moderatism  of  the  Scotch ; 
for  the  one  was  a  mere  “  form  of  godliness,” 
and  so  was  the  other :  if  there  be  an  intrinsic 
difference  between  the  two  that  is  worth  the 
pains  of  hunting  for,  let  it  be  hunted  for. 
But  herein  an  extrinsic  difference  may  be 
noted  :  that  while  the  one  was,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  giving  way  before  a  genial  life- 
stirring  influence,  the  other  offered  a  fixed 
resistance  to  any  such  influences :  in  the  one 
country  —  England  —  the  existing  formalism 
had  become  little  more  than  a  breathless  re¬ 
presentative  of  what  had  once  lived  ;  but 
the  other  sat  in  its  place  of  authority,  eyeing 
with  jealousy  any  signs  of  life  about  it. 

The  mind  of  Scotland,  decisively  intellect¬ 
ual  and  logical  as  it  is,  and  the  close  contact 
of  many  of  its  clergy  with  the  fathers  of  the 
infidelity  of  the  age,  gave  to  that  shadow  of 
Christianity  which  they  professionally  re¬ 
spected,  more  of  coherence  and  more  of  philo¬ 
sophic  completeness  than  was  ever  thought 
of  or  cared  for  among  the  chubby,  rosy, 
portly,  beneficed-ones — the  sleek  lookers-out 
for  stalls,  deaneries,  and  mitres,  of  the  Eng- 


*  Dr.  Cbalmera  refers  in  terms  of  high  approval, 
and  as  having  much  affected  his  own  views  and 
feelings,  to  the  following  among  other  Engluh  evan¬ 
gelical  writings : — “  Wilberforce’s  Practical  View,” 
vol.  L  pp.  184-186;“  Baxter’s  Body  of  Practical  Div¬ 
inity,”  p.  218 ;  “  Life  of  Henry,”  p,  217 ;  “  Foeter’s 
Essays,”  p.  226 ;  “  Hannah  More,”  p.  210-21 1  ;  “Ro- 
maiiie’s  Life  of  Faith,”  vol  ii.  p.  466,  vol.  iiL  p.  67. 
He  experienced  similar  benefits  from  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  he  had  formed  with  several  eminent  Christian 
men  in  England.  See  v(d.  i.  p.  SS6,  voL  ii  pp.  860, 
868,  864,  vol.  iiL  p.  396. 
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lish  Church.  Drmas  loses  his  own  soul ;  but 
then  he  stands  less  in  the  way  of  the  progress 
of  the  Gospel  than  do  the  sallow-visaged 
gownsmen  of  Mars  Hill.  These,  while  they 
mock  at  Paul’s  sermon,  reason  too,  and  they 
make  good  their  ground.  Demas  betakes 
himself  to  what  he  so  well  loves,  and  is 
silent;  but  the  anti-Christianity  of  Scotland, 
and  its  non-Christianity,  was  not  mere  world- 
liness — it  was  a  distinctly  pronounced  scheme 
framed  for  the  express  purpose  of  shutting 
out  the  Gospel.  Yet  this  is  not  all ;  and 
should  not  an  entire  candor  lead  us  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  something  more  in  behalf  of  the 
moderate  party  of  that  time  ? 

The  men — many  of  them  highly  accom¬ 
plished,  as  they  were,  and  distinguished  too 
by  their  genius  and  intelligence,  who  headed 
the  non-evangelic  feeling  of  the  last  century, 
in  Scotland — the  intimates  of  Hume  and 
Adam  Smith,  when  they  recoiled  from  what 
we  regard  as  First  Principles  in  Christianity, 
thought  of  those  principles  only  as  they 
were  embodied  and  enunciated  in  those 
forms  with  which  themselves  were  proxi- 
mately  connected.  Among  those  bright 
spirits,  how  many  of  them  could  be  named 
who  had  ever  given  themselves  the  pains  to 
inquire  what  it  was  which  the  Apostles  had 
taught  ?  Very,  very  few.  That  which  they 
did  think  of,  that  concerning  which  they  bad 
any  sufficient  information,  or  any  definite 
idea,  was  (not  the  Greek  of  the  Apostolic 
Epistles  and  Gospels,  but)  the  “Westminster 
Confession.”  It  has  been  customary  with 
candid  Protestant  writers  to  offer  a  word — 
not  exactly  of  apology  or  of  vindication — but 
a  word  of  extenuation,  in  behalf  of  the 
French  Encyclopaedists.  True ;  we  say,  they 
ought  to  have  informed  themselves  better 
concerning  the  Christianity  which  they  re¬ 
jected  with  so  much  scorn  ;  they  did  not  do 
so — they  thought  it  enough  that  they  knew 
something  of  the  “  Church.”  If  they  blas¬ 
phemed  Christ,  it  was  because  they  thought 
of  the  Church  as  His  appointed  interpreter, 
and  that  Church  they  had  reason  enough  to 
contemn. 

Assuredly,  we  are  not  intending,  in  this 
unfit  place,  to  moot  the  “  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession.”  Uncalled  for,  and  unproductive  of 
any  good,  would  be  the  introduction  of  a 
theme  so  vast  in  its  compass,  and  so  various 
in  its  bearings.  Yet,  while  leaving  this  great 
subject  untouched,  does  not  bare  justice  de¬ 
mand  so  much  as  this  to  be  said,  that  what 
the  non-evangelical  ministry  and  laity  of 
Scotland  of  the  last  century  recoiled  from — 
what  they  disbelieved  and  endeavored  to  ig¬ 


nore,  was  not  the  Christianity  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Scriptures,  but  the  definitions  and  the 
specialities  of  the  “  Confession  ?”  In  the 
view  of  these  thoughtful  men,  there  stood,  on 
their  left  hand,  the  specious  sophisms  pro¬ 
pounded  by  their  accomplished  infidel  asso¬ 
ciates  ;  together  with  all  those  bordering 
negations  among  which  a  roan  may,  all  his 
life,  go  in  and  out,  and  may  continue  to  hide 
from  others,  and  from  a  congregation,  and 
indeed  from  himself,  what  it  is  which  he  does 
really  believe,  or  how  much  he  has  ceased  to 
believe.  Among  these  negations  he  may 
at  least  evade  the  pursuit  of  those  who  would 
hunt  him  down  with  inconvenient  questions 
as  to  his  creed.  On  their  right  hand  there 
stood — not  the  indulgent  brevities  of  “Thirty- 
Nine  Articles,”  only  a  few  of  which  need  to 
have  troubled  them ;  but  those  “  Thirty- 
three  Chapters,”  in  which  definitiveness  does 
its  utmost,  not  merely  to  exclude  differences 
of  opinion,  but  to  render  doctrinal  individual¬ 
ity  an  impossibility  ;  if  not  to  brand  it  as  a 
crime  !  We  ask  then — does  not  bare  justice 
demand  that  this  state  of  the  case  should  not 
be  overlooked,  when  the  facts  are  before  us 
of  the  non-evangelical,  and  almost  anti-Chris¬ 
tian  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  ministry,  in  times  gone  by  ?  As  to  that 
form  of  fervid  piety  which  still  survived  at 
many  points  in  Scotland,  and  which  brightly 
illuminated  many  a  private  home,  and  more 
than  a  few  manses,  throughout  the  country, 
it  had  (without  a  noticeable  exception)  taken 
to  itself  an  iron-bound  conformity,  in  con¬ 
tour  and  in  substance,  to  the  same  doctrinal 
standard.  “  Mighty  in  the  Scriptures  ”  were 
many  of  the  silvery-crowned  patriarchs  of 
that  time.  But  could  you,  among  a  hundred 
such  men,  have  found  so  many  as  three 
whose  blood  would  not  have  curdled  at  hear¬ 
ing  the  most  modest  suggestion  of  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  St.  Paul  and  the  “  Confession  ?” 

We  would  not  overstate  the  matter ;  and 
would  most  readily  listen  to  counter-aver¬ 
ments  ;  yet  must  not  so  much  as  this  be 
granted — that  the  philosophic,  non- believing 
body  of  ministers,  in  the  Scottish  church, 
were  presented  with  nothing,  as  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  their  own  cold  negations,  but  the  most 
inexorable  of  those  interpretations  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  under  which  the  Reformation  had 
uttered  its  mind  ? 

Justice,  at  least,  if  not  honor,  let  it  be  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  departed  !  As  to  that  revival 
of  evangelic  doctrine  in  bringing  about  which 
Chalmers  had  so  much  to  do,  it  did  not  cast 
away  the  “  Confession ;”  far  from  it :  but  as 
one  might  say — it  uplifted  it,  bodily,  from  < 
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off  the  national  mind  and  heart.  During  the 
powerful  hearings  of  this  modem  revival,  the 
"  Westminster  Confession,”  like  an  incrust- 
ment,  has  been  fairly  home  aloft — still  an 
undoubted  object  of  homage,  even  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  and  yet  so  carried  up  from  its  bearings 
as  to  give  free  access  to  the  light  and  breath 
of  heaven — vastly  for  the  comfort  and  health 
of  the  dwellers  in  the  house ! 

The  mission  of  Chalmers,  for  which  the 
peculiar  structure  of  his  mind  so  well  fitted 
him,  was — not  that  of  a  dogmatic  reformer, 
who  passes  the  creed  of  a  nation  through  the 
refining  fires  of  his  own  mind,  and  who  issues 
it  anew,  bearing  upon  it  bis  likeness ;  his 
mission  was  one  of  a  far  more  fruitful  sort  ; 
for  it  was  to  bring  back  the  soul  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  to  the  vitality  of  those  doctrines 
which  the  nation  had  always  professed  to  be¬ 
lieve.  For  fulfilling  this  ministry  there  could 
be  no  necessity  to  extract  from  Scripture 
any  one  new  article  of  belief: — there  ap¬ 
peared  no  urgent  necessity  even  for  bringing 
the  existing  ^lief  under  a  process  of  critical 
revision.  All  that  could  be  required,  as  a 
point  of  discretion,  was,  to  leave  in  the  shade 
those  matters  which  men’s  instincts  prompt 
them  there  to  leave.  With  apostolic  power 
did  Chalmers  force  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Scottish  people  the  principal  elements  of 
“the  Faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints.” 
The  people,  and  their  ministers,  met  and 
accepted  this  call  to  return  to  the  ground 
which  they  had,  in  feeling  at  least,  aban¬ 
doned.  Had  he  taken  the  other  course — by 
mistaking  his  qualifications — namely,  that  of 
forging  anew  a  Theoloot,  the  issue  would 
have  l^en — tens  of  thousands  of  reams  of 
printed  paper,  defending,  expounding,  and 
impugning,  this  dogmatic  recension  of  Chris¬ 
tian  principles.  There  would  have  been  no 
end  of  the  war  of  words,  and  in  how  small  a 
degree  would  such  a  contention  have  been 
compensated  by  the  solid  fruits  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life  ! 

Much  to  be  noticed  is  the  easy  acquiescent 
manner  in  which  Chalmers  passed  into  the 
heart  of  evangelical  doctrine — just  such  as 
he  found  it.  He  did  not  forge  himself  into 
it ;  he  walked  into  it.  He  did  not  fight  his 
way ;  but  found  it  open.  Without  throwing 
too  much  stress  upon  the  distinctive  import 
of  the  two  words,  we  might  say  that  the 
powBKS  of  the  gospel  came  upon  him,  rather 
than  that  its  vorcr  vanquished  him.  So  far 
as  such  a  comparison  might  be  instituted, 
Thomas  Scott  yielded  slowly,  and  with  a 
struggle  at  each  step,  to  the  “  Force  of 
truth.”  Chalmers  gave  himself  up,  willingly 
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and  joyfully,  and  at  once,  to  its  power.  Thus 
it  was  that  while  the  one  was  fitted  for  his 
office  as  a  Biblical  champion,  who,  through 
the  Press,  was  to  instruct  and  guide  thou¬ 
sands  of  his  countrymen,  and  was  to  lead 
and  inform  their  teachers ;  —  the  other, 
through  the  Press  and  Pulpit,  (but  the  Press 
as  a  reflection  from  the  Pulpit,)  was  to  stir 
the  soul,  and  wake  up  the  heart  of  the  na¬ 
tion — a  nation  needing  to  be  thus  moved,  far 
more  than  to  be  merely  informed ;  while  in 
England,  instruction  more  than  movement, 
was  the  urgent  want.  On  one  ground  of 
comparison,  the  two  men — so  unlike  in  al¬ 
most  every  sense,  as  to  intellect  and  temper, 
were  of  the  same  mould  ;  for  to  both  be¬ 
longed  that  robust  mental  conformation,  and 
that  firm,  or,  we  might  say,  stern  moral  tone, 
which  held  them  far — fixedly  remote — from 
all  those  laxities  of  doctrine  or  of  devotional 
sentiment,  which,  in  too  many  instances,  have 
given  a  color  of  reason  to  the  reproaches  of 
those  who  are  always  assailing  evangelic 
teaching,  and  who  affirm  that  it  genders,  or 
excuses,  licentious  practice.  The  entire  tenor 
of  the  writings  and  preachings  of  these  two 
eminent  men — both  of  them  pronounced  Cal¬ 
vinists,  convincingly  proved  that  a  sensitive 
jealousy  for  the  honor  of  Christian  morals 
comports  well  with  that  doctrinal  system  ; 
and  that,  for  the  sake  of  morality,  it  can 
never  be  necessary  to  Arminianize  with 
Wesley, 

In  relation  to  his  mission,  as  the  mover  of 
evangelic  feeling  among  his  countrymen,  it 
should  be  said  that  Chalmers’s  mind  was 
cumulative  more  than  analytic ;  powerful, 
more  than  severe ;  rich,  more  than  exact ; 
abundant,  more  than  selective.  That  bis 
intellect  had  more  of  breadth,  than  of  acute¬ 
ness  ;  more  of  grasp,  than  of  delicacy  of 
hold  ;  that  it  was  excursive  more  than  in¬ 
cursive  or  penetrating ;  and  therefore,  that 
he  was  one  whose  part  it  would  be  boldly 
and  effectively  to  maintain  the  position  upon 
which  he  bad,  at  first,  established  himself ; 
not  to  push  enterprises  upon  untried  ground. 
Master  he  was  of  his  own  ;  and  most  happy 
in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  his  possessions, 
as  a  Christian  man,  as  a  teacher,  and  as  a 
theologian  ;  nor  was  he  easily  to  be  tempted 
to  risk  any  portion  of  these,  the  goods  of  his 
spiritual  existence,  upon  a  “  speculation,”  in 
the  regions  of  divine  philosophy.  He  knew 
perhaps  little  of  those  recurrent  disqu'et''des 
that  beset  more  tranquil  and  more  meditative 
spirits.  The  truth  was  with  him  a  vivid 
consciousness,  to  which  his  whole  soul  and 
understanding  responded ;  and  be  would  give 
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ear  in  patience,  or  in  courtesy,  rather  than 
with  curiosity,  to  any  who  might  quietly  ap¬ 
proach  him  with  “  new  views,”  or  with  pro¬ 
fessions  of  a  further  insight  ”  into  the 
meaning  of  Scripture. 

Such,  as  we  think,  was  the  man,  as  to  his 
mental  structure — to  say  nothing  now  of 
his  extraordinary  powers  as  an  orator — who 
was  sent  into  the  vineyard  to  proclaim  anew 
the  “  Mystery  of  G^liness,”  and  to  call 
away  the  people,  not  merely  from  formality, 
from  infidelity,  from  worldly-mindedness,  but 
especially.,  and  in  a  more  peculiar  sense,  from 
the  dialectic  distinction-making,  and  the 
system-making  “Divinity”  which  so  easily 
comes  in  the  place  of,  and  destroys,  a  cor¬ 
dial  communion  with  the  substanck  of 
Christian  belief  and  practice. 

For  any  who  (like  ourselves)  must  derive 
their  idea  of  Dr.  Chalmers’s  ordinary  pulpit 
style,  solely  from  his  published  writings,  it 
may  be  fair,  and  indeed  sufficient,  to  take 
the  volumes  containing  his  “  Lectures  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,”  as  the  ground  of 
the  opinion  we  should  form  on  that  subject ; 
and  to  regard  them  as  true  samples  of  the 
quality  and  tendency  of  his  preaching,  when 
he  is  thought  of,  not  as  the  great  preacher, 
called  out  on  peculiar  occasions  to  display 
his  powers,  and  to  prove  himself  the  idol  of 
audiences;  but  as  the  pastor  and  teacher 
who,  whether  in  his  own  parish  church  or 
elsewhere,  or  through  the  press,  labored  to 
awaken  the  ear  of  Scotland  (well-taught 
already)  to  that  message  of  God  to  man, 
which  emphatically  is  —  the  Gospel.  By 
no  attempt  at  ingenious  or  erudite  elucida¬ 
tion  are  these  Lectures  recommended:  the 
intention  so  to  treat  that  portion  of  Scripture 
is  disclaimed  in  the  Preface ;  nor  do  they 
stimulate  a  prurient  religious  curiosity,  by 
the  promise  or  the  insinuation  of  any  novel- 
lies  of  “  view,”  in  rendering  the  substance  of 
Christian  doctrine  into  the  mind  of  the  mo¬ 
dem  Church.  The  preacher  is  not  saying, 
from  page  to  page,  “  the  Church  has  mi.sap- 
prehended  such  and  such  vital  matters  hith- 
trto ;  and  now  I  am  come  to  set  things 
right:”  what  he  does  say  is,  in  substance, 
this — these  things  we  do  believe,  as  did  our 
fathers ;  now  therefore  let  us  see  to  it  that 
this  faith  comes  home  to  our  souls,  and  that 
it  works  within  us  as  it  should. 

A  better  criticism  upon  these  Lectures — 
better,  inasmuch  as  it  represents,  in  the  most 
genuine  manner,  the  effect  they  are  adapted 
to  produce,  we  should  not  ourselves  easily 
put  into  words  than  the  one  which,  at  the 
moment,  has  been  given  us  by  a  reader  pre¬ 


cisely  of  tbe  class  to  which  the  preacher 
would  have  been  most  pleased  to  address 
himself;  it  is  to  this  effect. — “These  Lec¬ 
tures  are  full  of  that  eloquence  which  flows 
without  effort  from  a  great  and  rtVA  mind — 
itself  full  of  the  Gospel,  and  which  makes  its 
way  at  once  to  a  soul  loving  the  Gospel.  In 
reading  these  Lectures  my  feeling  has  been 
that  of  wonder  that  there  can  be  infidelity  in 
a  world  before  which  such  an  exhibition  of 
the  Christian  system  has  been  made.” 

It  was  thus  that,  taking  up  the  conspicu¬ 
ous  grandeur  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
and  its  fitness  to  move  the  conscience,  and 
to  appease  it,  Chalmers,  affecting  to  add  no¬ 
thing  to  the  wealth  he  administered,  but 
laboring  only  to  administer  it  without  abate¬ 
ment,  made  proof  of  the  divine  axiom,  “  him 
that  honoreth  Me  I  will  honor.”  So  was  he 
honored  as  the  instrument  (no  disparage¬ 
ment  to  others)  of  effecting  a  revival  of  evan¬ 
gelic  feeling  in  Scotland,  which  was  not 
merely  of  the  widest  extent,  at  the  time,  but 
which  promises  to  be  the  more  permanent, 
because,  although  all  men  know,  nor  will 
they  ever  forget,  who,  mainly,  was  the  in¬ 
strument  employed  to  bring  it  about,  it  did 
not  take  to  itself  any  of  those  specialities  of 
the  individual  mind  which  serve  to  attach  a 
name  to  a  new  utterance  of  Christianity. 
Happy,  most  happy  was  Chalmers  in  this 
respect,  that,  while  he  has  left  a  name  which 
Scotland  will  never  cease  to  pronounce  with 
love  and  veneration,  he  has  held  it  off  from 
that  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  which  him¬ 
self  made.  No  such  egotism,  or  semblance 
of  egotism,  could  he  have  endured  as  that 
which,  in  certain  noted  instances,  has  fixed 
upon  a  religious  community  a  designation — 
a  name,  boding  its  doom,  as  proclaiming  its 
origin,  its  quality,  and,  too  much,  its  feeling. 

That  those  of  Chalmers’s  writings  in  which 
he  shines  as  the  orator  will  live,  we  should 
not  question  ;  but  yet  should  confidently  pre¬ 
dict,  if  not  a  longer,  a  wider,  and  a  more 
potential  immortality  to  those  of  his  works 
— as  these  Lectures — in  perusing  which  the 
reader  loses  all  recollection  of  the  preacher 
and  of  the  author,  and  is  absorbed — mind 
and  soul — in  the  subject  which  concerns  his 
own  highest  welfare,  his  own  immortality. 
As  to  the  one  class  of  these  writings,  if  the 
reader  of  taste  often  admires  and  is  delight¬ 
ed,  he  sometimes  is  tempted  to  pause  and 
to  halt,  and  to  exercise  the  discriminative 
and  critical  faculty.  But  as  to  the  other 
class,  although  the  same  peculiarities  of  style, 
or,  as  we  sav,  the  same  mannerisms,  do  pre¬ 
sent  themsefves  (frequently  in  some  places) 
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the  reader  cases  to  notice  them,  for  he  feels 
that  the  preacher  is  laboring  with  incessant, 
reiterated,  and  even  importunate  assiduity, 
to  promote  his  spiritual  advantage,  to  dispel 
every  dangerous  illusion,  to  open  up  every 
concealed  spring  of  evil,  and,  most  of  all,  to 
invite  and  provoke  his  cordial  acceptance  of 
the  free  grace  of  God  toward  him.  Then, 
along  with  this  urgent  incitation,  there  is  a 
grave  intensity  of  language,  in  every  in¬ 
stance,  in  which,  in  the  course  of  exposition, 
he  is  led  to  insist  upon  the  practical  influ¬ 
ences  of  a  Christian  faith.  The  bold  out¬ 
line,  the  fresh  and  vivid  colors,  the  depth  of 
the  shadows,  the  brightness  of  the  lights, 
everything  in  these  expositions,  has  the  as¬ 
pect  of  a  near  reality :  the  reader,  whether 
be  accepts  or  rejects,  as  for  himself,  that 
which  the  preacher  propounds  to  him,  does 
not  find  himself  able  to  resist  this  one  feel¬ 
ing,  that  truths  the  most  momentous  are  be¬ 
fore  him. 

Far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Church 
which  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his  associates  led 
off  from  the  Establishment,  has  gone  his  in¬ 
fluence  in  restoring  a  genuine  Christian  feel¬ 
ing;  for  long  before  the  Disruption  he  had 
st(^  in  a  prominent  position  in  this  charac¬ 
ter;  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  what  has 
been  termed — we  do  not  ask  with  what  ap¬ 
propriateness — the  “  Residuary  Church,”  has 
received,  to  a  large  amount,  the  very  highest 
benefits  from  his  personal  ministry ;  or  that 
it  is  now  receiving  much  of  the  same,  through 
the  medium  of  his  writings.  Besides,  he  had 
already,  and  extensively,  moulded  the  young 
mind  of  Scotland  while  discharging  his  duties 
as  Professor ;  first,  of  moral  philosophy  (at 
St.  Andrews),  and  then  of  theology  (at 
Edinburgh). 

At  this  point  it  becomes  necessary  to  bring 
forward,  and  to  insist  upon,  a  distinction  for 
which  there  may,  indeed,  often  be  room,  in 
reference  to  public  men ;  but  in  few  instances 
is  it  so  conspicuously  necessary  as  in  the  one 
before  us.  This  distinction  is,  that  by  means 
of  which,  we  set  off,  the  one  from  the  other 
— the  influence  which  a  man  of  high  quality 
personally  possesses,  and  exerts  over  all  near 
him,  and  upon  the  public  mind  at  large ;  and 
then,  the  position  he  occupies  in  the  world 
of  religious  opinion,  or  philosophy,  as  the 
originator,  or  advocate  of  this  or  that  scheme 
of  dogmas,  whether  theological,  ethical, 
metaphysical,  or  political.  Only  three  or 
four  men  among  those  known  to  history  could 
be  named,  whose  Personal  Influence,  apart 
from  the  doctrine  they  maintained,  might 
seem  to  have  surpassed  that  which  Chalmers 
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exercised  over  popular  assemblies — over  the 
soul  and  reason  of  the  youth  who  crowded 
his  class-rooms,  or  generally  over  society, 
Scottish  and  English,  wherever  he  was  seen 
and  listened  to.  As  to  that  irresistible  power 
which  a  spirit  of  this  order,  indeed  one  of  the 
**  mighty,”  exerts  within  its  circle,  it  may  be 
said,  that  he  *'  carried  all  before  him ;”  or  all 
in  whose  souls  there  was  just  enough  of  the 
rudiment  of  the  same  greatness  to  afford  a 
ground  of  communion.  Himself  burning 
with  intensity  of  devotion  to  the  object  in 
view  at  any  one  time — an  intensity  in  the 
midst  of  which  every  thought  of  self  was 
utterly  consumed — he  bore  with  him  every 
mind  that  might  be  capable  of  a  similar  ob¬ 
livion,  and  that  was  natively  sensitive  toward 
the  great,  the  vast,  the  good,  the  beautiful. 
Let  there  be  only  a  smouldering  spark  of  the 
Infinite  in  any  man’s  bosom,  only  a  yearning 
toward  the  True,  and  then  Chalmers  held 
that  man  as  his  own :  in  the  hearing  of  his 
voice  that  spark  flamed  up !  that  fire  glowed ! 
and,  as  he  went  on,  the  yearning,  never  so 
feeble  at  the  first,  quickened  into  a  fervent 
desire ;  soon  it  was  an  anguish,  and  the  man 
came  to  the  resolve  (whether  or  not  main¬ 
tained)  to  sell  all  that  he  had,  so  that  he 
might  only  possess  the  pearl  of  great  price 
— even  immortal  truth  ! 

Yes,  but  Chalmers  did  fail  sometimes  as 
to  this,  his  own  power  over  human  souls ;  he 
failed  when  there  was  before  him  the  man 
over  whose  frosty-clear  view  of  his  own  sel¬ 
fish  ends  no  cloud  of  generous  emotion  ever 
passes :  he  failed  when  he  had  to  do  with  the 
interested,  with  the  frivolously  egotistical, 
with  the  factitious,  as  well  as  with  the  false : 
in  one  word,  his  personal  influence  was  at 
zero  in  respect  of  all  between  whom  and 
himself  there  was  quite  wanting  that  which, 
with  him,  was  the  foremost  quality  of  his 
nature,  the  bold,  involuntary,  seraph-like 
oblivion  of  small,  sinister,  and  self-seeking 
impulses. 

This  personal  influence  Chalmers  possessed 
and  used  as  an  orator  on  special  occasions, 
as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  as  a  professor  and 
academic  teacher,  and  as  a  man  in  society. 
Few  could  step  forward  as  his  rivals  on  this 
ground.  Luther  might,  and  so,  although  so 
wholly  dissimilar  as  men,  might  Wesley. 
We  could  not  allow  any  one  to  come  into 
such  a  competition,  who,  great  as  might  be 
his  influence  during  his  hour  or  two,  when 
on  his  legs  in  the  senate,  at  the  bar,  on  the 
hustings,  or  in  the  pulpit,  dropped  out  of 
that  place  of  power  the  moment  when  he 
walked  away  from  his  proper  stage.  When 
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Chalmers  was  led  away  from  bis  place  in 
front  of  enraptured  audiences,  and  carried  to 
his  home  to  repose  among  the  hearts  of  a 
few,  he  became,  indeed,  in  bis  unbendings, 
**  one  among  us but  never  was  he  a  man 
less  than  himself,  or  small  as  “  ourselves.” 
Never,  (so  we  think,  and  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  contradicted,)  never  did  Chalmers  fall 
into  the  posture  of  the  god  which  the  wor¬ 
shipper  himself  contemns,  as  only  a  block, 
the  next  hour  after  he  has  burned  pounds  of 
incense  at  its  shrine.  Never,  as  we  think,  or 
very  rarely,  did  he  lose  bis  grasp  of  some 
great  purpose,  religious  or  political ;  and 
therefore  seldom  or  never  did  he  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  those  around  him  other  than  an 
object  of  reverential  regard. 

But  now,  when  thus  the  personal  influence 
of  the  man  has  been  thought  of,  and  set 
down  at  its  value,  a  question  presents  itself, 
involving  considerations  of  a  wholly  different 
kind.  The  place  that  should  be  assigned  to 
Dr.  Chalmers  in  the  several  spheres  in  which 
he  took  a  position,  cannot  be  determined  in 
any  other  mode,  than  by  instituting  an  in¬ 
quiry,  which  must  be  irrespective  of  all  per¬ 
sonal  feelings,  and  must  be  pursued  on 
grounds  not  at  all,  or  very  remotely  related 
one  to  the  other.  He,  in  his  writings,  occu¬ 
pies  a  place  in  the  departments  of  theology 
— moral  philosophy,  and  intellectual  science, 
of  ecclesiastical  polity,  of  political  economy, 
and  of  that  science  which  has  not  yet  authen¬ 
tically  received  its  designation,  but  which 
embraces  whatever  bears  upon  the  social, 
domestic,  and  individual  well-being  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  in  a  civilized  and  indus¬ 
trial  community. 

In  each  of  these  respects  Dr.  Chalmers 
may  rightfully  claim  a  standing  of  note,  in 
some  of  them  a  place  of  high  note ;  but  as 
to  each,  or  within  each  of  these  spheres,  he 
has  his  competitors,  and,  perhaps,  bis  supe¬ 
riors.  Now,  if  any  attempt  were  made  to 
indicate  what  might  be  the  relative  value 
of  his  contributions  to  these  above-named 
sciences,  it  must  proceed  upon  the  ground  of 
a  carefully  conducted  analysis  of  his  writ¬ 
ings.  Manifestly,  no  such  process,  no  such 
analysis,  could  there  be  room  for  within  the 
compass  of  an  article  which  is  professedly 
devoted  to  the  memoir  at  this  time  before  us. 
And  yet,  undoubtedly,  it  is  to  be  desired 
that  some  such  distributive  analysis  of  writ¬ 
ings  so  voluminous  and  important,  should  be 
undertaken.  But,  whether  the  greatness, 
the  variety,  and  the  difiiculty  of  the  task, 
should  discourage  any  one  from  attempting 
it,  we  cannot  say ;  and  yet  think  that,  if  un¬ 


dertaken  and  performed  modestly  and  as¬ 
siduously,  and  with  a  feeling  at  once  of  in¬ 
dependence  and  of  respectful  and  affectionate 
regard  to  the  memory  of  so  great  a  man,  a  cri¬ 
ticism  of  this  kind  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  in 
some  manner  serviceable  to  readers  of  the 
Works,  and  that  it  would  involve  small  risk 
of  damage  to  a  reputation  such  as  that  of 
Dr.  Chalmers.  Thus  thinking,  we  propose, 
therefore,  in  a  future  Number  of  this  Re¬ 
view,  and  at  some  length,  to  enter  upon  the 
ground  we  have  named :  and  in  making  this 
announcement  we  feel  the  more  free  to  re¬ 
turn  to  our  immediate  purpose.  Apart  from 
such  an  intention  here  professed,  it  would 
have  seemed  proper  or  indispensable  at  this 
point  to  advance  an  opinion,  more  or  less 
amply  expressed,  as  to  the  characteristics  of 
that  system  of  doctrines  which  Dr.  Chalmers 
maintained  and  promulgated  from  his  chair, 
flrst  at  St.  Andrews  and  afterwards  at  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

The  Professorial  Chair  was,  in  truth. 
Dr.  Chalmers’s  best  loved  position  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  man.  It  was  this  which  he  had  most  de¬ 
sired  ;  and  when  it  came  in  sight,  he  stepped 
forward  to  it  with  the  most  thorough  satis¬ 
faction  :  it  was  for  the  sake  of  this  that  be 
relinquished  tempting  emoluments — tempt¬ 
ing  to  men  of  ordinary  mould. 

“The  ministerial  charge  of  the  West  Church 
in  Greenock  having  recently  become  vacant,  the 
patron,  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart,  requested  Dr. 
Chalmers  to  accept  of  that  living ;  a  generous 
and  unsolicited  offer,  which  was  thus  gratefully 
declined : — 

Edinburf(k,  ^th  December ^  1851. 

“  To  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart. 

“  Dear  Sir  Michael. — I  deeply  feel  the  whole 
force  of  the  compliment  yon  have  done  me  in  offer¬ 
ing  to  my  acceptance  the  most  lucrative  ecclesias¬ 
tical  living  in  Scotland, and  whose  endowments,  I 
believe,  are  nearly  double  those  of  the  one  which  I 
now  occupy.  You  may  well  believe  that  nothing 
could  induce  me  to  decline  the  honor  and  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  such  a  proposal  but  a  hrm  conviction 
of  the  superior  importance  of  a  Theological 
Chair  to  any  Church  whatever,  along  with  the 
rooted  preference  which  I  have  ever  felt  for  the 
Professorial  over  the  ministerial  life. 

“  My  personal  gratitude  to  yourself  for  this 
truly  handsome  proposition  is  in  every  way  as 
strong  and  as  heartfelt  as  if  I  had  acceded  to  it. 
You  have  in  fact  conferred  upon  me  a  substantial 
favor  by  having  placed  within  my  reach  a  bene- 
6ce  so  lucrative.  You  have  enabled  me  to  say, 
in  language  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  in  what 
estimation  I  hold  the  Professorships  of  Theology 
throughout  Scotland;  and  in  pleading,  whether 
for  the  virtuous  patronage  or  for  the  ad^uate  en¬ 
dowment  of  these  high  offices,  your  offer  of  the 
parish  of  Greenock  will  effectually  shield  me 
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from  any  ungenerous  imputation  to  which  I  might  i 
otherwise  have  been  exposed.  j 

“  Permit  me  to  state  the  cordial  satisfaction  I 
feel  in  the  deep  sense  which  you  express  of  the 
deep  responsibility  that  attaches  to  the  exercise 
of  the  Church  patronage  wherewith  Providence 
hath  invested  yon;  and  with  my  most  earnest 
prayers  both  for  your  public  usefulness  and  for 
your  highest  personal  interests,  I  have  the  honor 
to  be,  dear  Sir  Michael,  your  most  obliged  and 
most  obedient  servant, — Thomas  Chalmers.” — 
Vol.  iii.  pp.  310, 3ll. 

This  decisive  preference  of  the  Professor’s 
Chair  to  the  pulpit  carries  with  it  much 
meaning,  as  indicative  of  Dr.  Chalmers’s  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  conformation  ;  and  the 
more  so  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  man 
who  thus  loved  and  chose  the  class-room 
had  always  at  his  command  crowded  and 
overcrowded  churches.  It  would  have  been 
no  wonder  if  a  preacher,  so  much  followed 
and  flattered,  had  found  for  himself  a  plea  of 
“  usefulness”  sufScient  to  overbear  any 
reasons  which  would  have  confined  him  to 
the  less  exciting  duties,  and  to  the  drudgery 
of  the  teacher’s  office.  As  subsidiary 
motives,  tending  to  confirm  him  in  this  pre¬ 
ference,  we  should  be  safe  in  naming  that 
opinion  of  the  value  of  “  popularity”  which 
had  settled  itself  upon  his  feelings,  as  well 
as  fixed  itself  in  his  understanding.  A  con¬ 
temptuous  feeling  it  was  not ;  for  his  nature 
was  too  generous,  and  his  humanity  too  deep 
and  broad,  to  admit  of  a  sentiment  the  har¬ 
boring  of  which  implies  coldness  of  heart 
and  pride.  He  would  and  did  scorn  baseness, 
but  it  was  not  in  him  to  scorn  the  mere  folly, 
levity,  and  waywardness,  that  rush  in  to  lay 
their  contributions  at  the  feet  of  a  popular 
preacher.  He  did  not  haughtily  set  his  foot 
upon  these  offerings,  but  he  gladly  escaped 
from  the  place  were  they  were  wont  to  be 
heaped  upon  him.  This  class  of  worshippers 
have  only  themselves  to  thank  if  they  some¬ 
times  drive  into  retirement  one  whom  they 
would  gladly  have  retained  ;  give  them  an 
idol,  a  puppet,  and  the  thing  will  stay  with 
them  until  they  are  tired  of  it,  and  call  for 
another ;  but  if,  as  happens  once  in  three 
centuries,  it  is  a  man  they  have  to  do  with, 
it  is  likely  that  he  will  get  himself  away 
from  them  as  quickly  as  be  may.  Chalmers’s 
instinctive  sagacity,  and  his  keen  perception 
of  human  nature,  together  with  his  high 
moral  tone,  and  the  constitutional  impatience 
of  bis  temper,  altogether  operated  to  abate 
very  much  the  pleasurable  emotions  attend¬ 
ant  upon  popularity ;  the  disgust  nearly 
balanced  the  gratificaUon. 


[July, 

There  was  yet  another  class  of  considera¬ 
tions  that  went  to  the  side  of  the  Professor’s 
duties,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
Preacher  and  Pastor.  The  unwearied  ener¬ 
gy  of  his  nature,  his  lofty  conceptions  of  the 
ministerial  office,  the  practical  turn  of  his 
mind  in  whatever  related  to  social  interests, 
his  talent  for  organization,  and,  as  the  “  bond 
of  perfectness,”  around  all  these  forces — the 
depth  and  animation  of  his  benevolence, 
combined  to  bring  with  them  such  a  sense 
of  what  should  be  done,  or  attempted  by  a 
parish  minister,  that,  when  he  set  himself  to 
do  it,  the  mighty  task  well-nigh  crushed  him : 
a  giant’s  strength  broke  down  beneath  the 
load  of  an  archangel’s  labors.  It  was  with 
feelings  of  prostration  that  he  left  Glasgow, 
on  his  way  to  St.  Andrews.  We  should, 
perhaps  say,  that  a  mingled  consciousness  of 
the  collapse  of  his  physical  and  mental  pow¬ 
ers  was  that  which  drove  him  from  his  field 
of  pastoral  labor : — 

“  I  should  like  to  unite  the  labor  of  preparation 
for  the  pulpit  with  the  labor  of  hooaenold  minis¬ 
trations  in  the  parish ;  this  is  a  union  which  I 
have  made  many  attempts  to  realize,  and  I  now 
find  myself  to  be  altogether  unequal  to  it :  this 
mortifying  experience  has  grown  upon  me  for  a 
good  many  months,  but  never  did  it  become  so 
distinct  and  decisive  until  the  present  winter.  My 
very  last  attempt  at  exertion  out  of  doors  has 
been  followed  up  by  several  weeks  of  utter  inca¬ 
pacity  fur  fixed  thought.  I  find  it  impossible  any 
longer  to  acquit  myself  both  of  the  personal  and 
mental  fatigues  of  my  present  oflSce.” — V'ol.  ii. 
p.  374. 

That  no  feeling  of  personal  mortification, 
as  if  he  had  slenderly  or  with  little  fruit, 
discharged  bis  high  functions  as  a  parish 
minister,  mixed  itself  with  the  reasons  that 
led  him  from  Glasgow  to  St.  Andrews,  is 
quite  certain.  Dr.  Hanna,  in  a  very  effective 
passage,  sums  up  the  product  of  his  minis¬ 
trations  there ;  and  it  is  a  sort  of  justice, 
even  to  the  biographer,  to  cite  this  testimony, 
in  this  place — every  count  of  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  strictly  conformable  to  truth ; — 

“  When  Dr.  Chalmers  came  to  Glasgow,  by  the 
great  body  of  the  upper  classes  of  society  evan¬ 
gelical  doctrines  were  nauseated  and  despised: 
when  he  left  it,  even  by  those  who  did  not  bow  to 
their  influence,  these  doctrines  were  acknowledg¬ 
ed  to  be,  indeed,  the  very  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 
When  Dr.  Chalmers  came  to  Glasgow,  in  the  eye 
of  the  multitude  evangelism  st(^  confounded 
with  a  drivelling  sanctimoniousness,  or  a  sour- 
minded  asceticism :  when  he  left  it,  from  all  such 
false  associations  the  Christianity  of  the  New 
Testament  stood  clearly  and  nobly  redeemed. 
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When  Dr.  Chalmers  came  to  Glasgow,  for  nearly 
a  century  the  Magistrate  and  Town-Council  had 
exercised  the  city  patronage  in  a  spirit  determin¬ 
edly  anti-evangelical :  when  he  left  it,  so  com¬ 
plete  was  the  revolution  which  had  been  effected, 
that  from  that  time  forward  none  but  evangelical 
clergymen  were  appointed  by  the  city  patrons. 
When  Dr.  Chalmers  came  to  Glasgow,  there  and 
elsewhere  over  Scotland,  were  many  most  devot¬ 
ed  clergymen  of  the  Establishment  who  had 
given  themselves  up  wholly  to  the  ministry  of  the 
word  and  to  prayer,  but  there  was  not  one  in 
whose  faith  and  practice  week-day  ministrations 
had  the  place  or  power  which  he  assigned  to 
them  :  when  he  left  it  he  had  exhibited  such  a 
model  of  fidelity,  diligence,  and  activity, in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  ministerial  labor,  as  told  finely  upon 
the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  whole  ministry  of 
Scotland.  When  Dr.  Chalmers  came  to  Glasgow, 
unnoticed  thousands  of  the  city  population  were 
sinking  into  ignorance,  infidelity,  and  vice,  and 
his  eyes  were  the  first,  in  this  country,  to  foresee 
to  what  a  fearful  magnitude  that  evil,  if  suilered 
to  go  on  unchecked,  would  rise :  when  he  left  it, 
his  ministry  in  that  city  remained  behind  him  a 
permanent  warning  to  a  nation  which  has  been 
out  slow  to  learn  that  the  greatest  of  all  ques¬ 
tions,  both  for  statesmen  and  for  churchmen,  is 
the  condition  of  those  untaught  and  degraded 
thousands  who  swarm  now  around  the  base  of  the 
social  edifice,  and  whose  brawny  arms  may  yet 

f  rasp  its  pillars  to  shake  or  to  destroy.  When 
)r.  Chalmers  came  to  Glasgow,  in  the  literary 
circles  of  the  Scottish  metropolis  a  thinly  dis- 
uised  infidelity  sat  on  the  seats  of  greatest  in- 
uence,  and  smiled  or  scuffed  at  a  vital,  energetic 
faith  in  the  great  and  distinctive  truths  of  revela¬ 
tion,  while,  widely  over  his  native  land  the  spirit 
of  a  frigid  Indifference  to  religion  prevailed : 
when  he  left  it,  the  current  of  public  sentiment 
had  begun  to  set  in  a  contrary  direction,  and 
although  it  took  many  years,  and  the  labor  of 
many  other  hands  to  carry  that  healthful  change 
onward  to  maturity,  yet,  I  believe,  that  it  is  not 
over-estimating  it  to  say,  that  it  was  mainly  by  Dr. 
Chalmers’s  ministry,  in  Glasgow — by  his  efforts, 
at  this  period,  in  the  pulpit  and  through  the  press 
— that  the  tide  of  national  opinion  and  sentiment 
was  turned.” — Vol.  ii.  pp.  483-485. 

It  was  from  a  field  thus  tilled  by  himself 
— a  field  BO  extensive,  and  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility  roost  vivid,  that  he  turned 
away  to  place  himself  in  the  Professor’s 
Chair.  We  do  not  think  that  the  foremost 
motives,  in  this  instance,  were  those  which 
sprung  from  his  conscious  need  of  repose — 
b^ily  and  mental ;  nor,  if  we  might  say  it, 
without  risk  of  being  misunderstood,  do  we 
think  that  the  one  motive  named  by  himself, 
as  determinative  of  his  preference,  was  in 
fact  the  impulse  (though  he  thought  it  to  be 
so)  that  carried  him  from  the  one  sphere  of 
labor  to  the  other.  He  said,  and  he  fully 
believed  it,  that  he  would  rather  spend  him¬ 


self  as  a  Professor,  than  as  a  Pastor,  be¬ 
cause,  while  discharging  the  one  function, 
bis  influence  would  touch  a  single  congre¬ 
gation  only  ;  but  in  the  other  case  it  would 
immediately  be  spread  over  a  hundred.  This 
was  a  good  reason  for  such  a  preference,  and 
an  obvious  one  too;  but,  we  think,  a  far 
deeper  instinct  of  the  intellectual  nature  was 
that  which  worked  within  him,  though  be 
knew  it  not. 

Instincts  have  relation  always  to  the  func¬ 
tions  which  the  being  is  destined  to  discharge; 
and  this  is  true  of  man  in  his  highest  devel¬ 
opments,  as  well  as  of  the  insect  tribes 
Minds  of  the  very  first  class — of  which  Ba¬ 
con  and  Newton  may  stand  as  the  fittest 
samples — are  swayed  by  an  instinct  of  a  less 
determinate  sort  than  that  which  soiiresistibly 
takes  its  course  with  others.  These  first-class 
men  know,  with  a  tranquil  assurance,  that,  in 
due  time,  they  shall  enter  upon  their  king¬ 
dom,  and  shall  rule  the  mind  of  the  species 
through  ages  that  are  future.  Their  function 
is  to  carry  the  mind  of  the  species  forward 
on  to  new  ground  ;  and  this  is  a  function 
which  no  turbulent  or  very  vivid  emotions 
must  disturb.  Minds  of  the  class  next  below 
these,  whose  mission  in  the  world  it  is  to 
take  up  the  body  of  admitted  and  accept¬ 
ed  truth,  and  to  shed  it  (its  one  might  say) 
fraught  with  a  new  energy  into  other  minds, 
these  are  urged  forward  by  an  impulse  than 
which  none  within  the  compass  of  our  nature 
is  more  potent,  or  is  more  irrepressible. 
“Nature,”  as  we  are  used  vapidly  to  say, 
“  does  nothing  in  vain.”  When  she  launches 
into  the  world  a  mind  that  can  carry,  and 
sway,  and  ingerminate  other  minds,  she  binds 
in  the  bundle  of  its  faculties  a  faculty,  a  force, 
an  impulse,  of  undying  elasticity,  which  car¬ 
ries  that  mind  onward  towards  its  field,  its 
sphere  ;  bringing  it,  as  by  an  unfailing  guid¬ 
ance,  into  the  midst  of  the  minds  upon  which 
it  is  to  work.  When  this  one  potential  intel¬ 
ligence  does  find  itself  at  the  very  core  of  a 
cluster  of  minds,  then,  and  not  till  then,  it 
feels  itself  at  home :  then  the  destined  facul¬ 
ties,  the  destined  function,  and  the  destined 
sphere  of  action,  are  all  brought  into  produc¬ 
tive  juxta-position.  The  one  mind  has  reach¬ 
ed  its  centre  of  stable  equipoise,  and  the  man 
says, — “  Now  I  am  where  I  would  be  ;  nor 
would  1  change  places  with  a  king.”  No  ; 
why  should  he  ?  for  himself  is  a  sovereign  > 
the  Chair,  which  is  a  “  chair”  only  to  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  ordinary  stamp,  is,  to  such  a  man, 
truly  a  throne. 

But  why  should  not  a  mind  like  that  of 
Chaljoers  content  itself  with,  or  prefer,  aeon- 
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gregntion,  offering  to  his  eye,  as  it  does,  twen¬ 
ty  times  the  number  of  faces  every  week  ? 
Plainly  this  will  not  be  to  him  what  he  is  in 
quest  of — his  own  sphere.  The  assemblage 
in  church  is  far  too  promiscuous,  and  it  com¬ 
prises  a  large  admixture  of  what  is  worthless 
in  relation  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  mind  :  it  has  none  of  that  unity  of  inten¬ 
tion  which  belongs  to  the  select  congregation 
of  the  class-room,  every  individual  of  which 
is,  or  seems  to  be,  resolvedly  6xed  upon  the 
definite  purpose  which  all  are  pursuing.  A 
governing  mind  like  that  of  Chalmers,  must 
have  under  its  hand  masculine  intellects,  ca¬ 
pable  of  following  on  an  arduous  path  ; 
young  intellects,  too,  susceptible  of,  and 

S 'elding  to,  the  plastic  hand  ;  and  intellects 
ready  determined  to  a  high  object ;  and 
these  must  come  under  the  moulding  influ¬ 
ence  daily. 

Then,  as  the  means  of  greatly  enhancing 
his  influence  over  the  minds  and  souls  of 
young  men.  Dr.  Chalmers  entered  the  class¬ 
room,  already  invested  with  a  reputation  of 
the  highest  sort,  acquired  in  the  pulpit  and 
through  the  press.  He  had  won  a  bright 
fame,  more  extensive  than  the  British  Islands, 
and  he  came  among  these  young  men,  dedi¬ 
cating  to  their  service  powers  which,  at  all 
times,  could  secure  to  him  splendid  audiences, 
and,  if  he  had  chosen,  large  emoluments. 
Among  those  men  of  mark  who  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  in  Universities,  as 
public  teachers,  very  few  have  brought  with 
them  so  large  an  amount  of  wealth  acquired 
in  other  fields, — that  is  to  say  the  wealth  of 
a  great  reputation — as  did  Chalmers.  And 
when  he  appeared  before  his  students  he 
came  with  his  mind  and  heart  entire.  His 
step  as  he  advanced,  was  the  steady  tread  of 
a  man  who  comes,  body  and  soul,  to  discharge 
his  office.  It  was  not  that  of  one  who,  at 
the  call  of  a  college-clock,  has  dragged  him¬ 
self  reluctantly  from  the  more  favored  occu¬ 
pations  of  his  study,  and  who,  when  the 
grudged  hour  has  been  given  to  his  class, 
turns  upon  his  heel,  well  pleased  to  go,  and 
conscious  that  bis  stay  is  undesired  by  those 
whom  he  leaves. 

And  as  there  was  no  perfunctory  listless¬ 
ness  in  the  class-room  where  Chalmers  met 
his  students,  so  neither  did  he  labor  under 
the  disadvantage  which  attaches  to  the  pro¬ 
fessorial  function  in  the  English  Universities. 
In  fact,  to  no  tuch  disparagements  would  it 
have  been  possible  for  Aim  to  have  submitted. 
At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  system  of  pri¬ 
vate  tuition — the  **  coaching" — prodigal  as  it 
is  of  the  life-power  of  so  many  accomplished 
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men — the  teachers,  and  costly,  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  as  it  is  to  the  learner,  is  nevertheless 
found  to  have  an  efficiency,  as  compared  with 
class  or  professorial  teaching,  which  probably 
will  always  secure  for  it  the  preference ;  or, 
at  least,  will  do  so  until  changes  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  shall  have  been  introduced  into  the 
methods  of  training  that  are  pursued  in  the 
same  places.  But,  it  need  not  be  said,  there 
can  never  be  two  paramount  systems,  taking 
effect  within  the  same  circle.  At  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  the  working  men — the  men  who 
are  intent  upon  taking  the  highest  honors  to 
which  they  can  aspire — the  men  who  draw 
upon  themselves  the  expectant  eyes  of  their 
peers,  and  the  quiet  approval  of  their  superiors 
— these  men  perfectly  well  know  that  their 
chance  of  success  is  affected  scarcely  in  any 
degree  by  what  they  do,  or  what  they 
may  listen  to,  in  the  lecture-room,  with 
the  professor,  (and  he  knows  this  to  be  the 
fact  too,)  but  that  all  must  turn  upon  the 
use  they  can  make  of  that  hour  of  earnest 
attention  which  they  pass  daily  with  their 
tutor  alone.  Given,  in  any  two  instances,  an 
equal  amount  of  natural  capacity  and  of  pre¬ 
vious  acquirement,  then  the  question,  as  to 
the  success  of  either  of  the  two,  is — '*  Who 
is  his  coach  V  This  known,  the  result  might 
be  predicted  with  little  risk  of  error. 

The  professor,  let  him  be  what  he  may — 
able  and  zealous  too — must  be  content  to  re¬ 
gard  the  function  he  discharges  as  formal 
merely  or  chiefly.  He  well  knows  as  to  every 
hard-reading  and  aspiring  man  who  fre¬ 
quents  the  lecture-room,  that  every  moment 
spent  there  is,  and  must  be,  intently  grudged, 
as  so  much  time  deducted  from  his  available 
hours  of  labor.  One  cannot  even  fancy  Dr. 
Chalmers  filling  a  professor’s  chair  under 
any  such  ambitions  as  these.  An  empty 
honor  would  he  have  deemed  the  very  high¬ 
est  appointment  at  Oxford  or  at  Cambridge, 
which  would  have  compelled  him  thus  to 
“  beat  the  air”  daily.  But  a  Scotch  profes¬ 
sorship  was  that  which  folly  satisfied  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  con¬ 
stitution.  He  needed  to  stand  among  those — 
a  limited  and  eelected  company — into  whose 
souls  he  could  breathe  his  own  soul,  whose 
aims  in  life  he  could  elevate,  whose  purposes 
he  could  fix,  and  to  whose  principles  of  ac¬ 
tion  he  could  impart  singleness  of  direction. 
As  to  scientific  proficiency,  or  as  to  individual 
attainments  and  competency  of  the  men  be¬ 
fore  him,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  hU 
habits  and  bearing  as  an  academic  man  were 
in  any  remarkable  degree  adapted  to  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  students  in  the  attainment  of 
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a  thorough  scientific  proficiency.  Chalmers 
at  Edinburgh,  would  send  forth  men  full 
of  soul  and  high  purpose :  Mr.  Hopkins, 
at  Cambridge,  a  perennial  tide  of  senior 
wranglers ! 

Scotland  is  now  filled  with  men,  and  Eng¬ 
land  has  mure  than  a  few  such,  who  are 
never  weary  of  giving  utterance  to  their  feel¬ 
ings  when  they  speak  of  those  times  of  hap¬ 
py  excitement  which  they  spent  in  the  Moral 
Philosophy  or  the  Theology  Class-room, 
while  Dr.  Chalmers  held  the  mind  and  soul 
of  all  present  in  his  powerful  grasp.  Far 
are  we  from  saying  or  surmising  that  the 
strictly  academic  or  professorial  part  of  the 
intellectual  nourishment  then  and  there  im-  ! 
parted  was  any  way  less  than  it  might  or 
should  have  been ;  probably  it  was  more 
than  the  average  amount  of  instruction  con¬ 
veyed  by  those  who  have  occupied  the  same  po¬ 
sition.  But  we  think  that  what  was  more  than 
this — even  the  whole,  or  nearly  so,  of  that  mo¬ 
ral  impetus  which  he  communicated  to  the 
young  men  around  him,  might  be  wanting,  and  ' 
yet  a  college  system  might  be  reckoned  gootl 
and  efficient  in  every  substantial  respect ;  nay, 
in  some  respects  the  ends  of  a  college  course 
may  be  attained  more  completely  and  more  ' 
securely,  apart  from  so  much  excitement, 
than  along  with  it. 

The  extraordinary  impulse  which  Dr. 
Chalmers  gave  to  the  young  ministerial  mind 
of  Scotland,  from  the  professor’s  chair,  had 
relation  to  those  great  movements  which  af¬ 
terwards  he  originated  or  promoted.  What 
was  needed  throughout  the  country  during 
the  years  of  the  national  struggle  then  im¬ 
pending  was,  that  which  he  with  unexampled 
power  imparted.  The  young  ministerial 
mind  of  Scotland  needed  to  be  put  afresh 
into  possession  of  a  thorough  and  unabated 
evangelic  scheme  of  belief,  as  opposed,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  ail  semi-infidel  evasions,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  a  stem  and  rigid  doctrinal  notion- 
ali$m,  the  wordy  dialectic  fixedness  of  the  Cov- 
enantingera.  The  stiff  adherence  to  principles, 
and  the  unbending  following  out  into  practice 
of  a  general  rule,  much  needed  to  pass  under 
a  process  which  should  retain  the  moral  $ub- 
stance  of  this  firmness,  while  it  loosened,  and 
broke  up,  and  scaled  off,  the  time-thickened 
crust  of  pertinacity  and  scrupulosity.  A 
master’s  hand  was  needed  in  Scotland — (one 
might  say  a  giant’s  arm) — to  rend  away  from 
deep  and  earnest  piety  its  Pharisaism,  and  to 
rid  Christian  morality  of  Rabbiism.  There 
was  needed  a  Orkat  Soul,  and  a  strong 
mind,  competent  to  the  task  of  putting  upon 
things  Christian,  a  Christian  interpretation, 


instead  of  a  Jewish  gloss.  Chalmers  render-  * 

ed  this  service  to  the  Church  without  relax-  I 

ing  any  great  principles,  and  without  letting  I 

in  the  latitudinarian  feeling.  Always  serious  I 

himself,  and  observant  of  whatever  is  indeed 
sacred,  he  could,  without  risk  of  mischief, 
bring  down  the  forces  of  his  robust  under-  I 

standing  to  bear,  with  a  crushing  weight, 
upon  any  of  those  solemn  frivolities,  or  punc¬ 
tilious  overdoings,  which  Scotland  had  retain¬ 
ed  as  keepsakes  of  its  ancient  Puritanism. 

Much  was  done  by  Chalmers  incidentally 
among  his  students,  to  set  their  genuine  seri¬ 
ousness — the  proper  conscientiousness — upon 
a  broader  and  more  solid  foundation  than  here¬ 
tofore  it  had  occupied  ;  but  we  are  far  from 
sure  that  this  same  process,  so  important 
and  necessary  in  relation  to  the  spreading 
impiety  of  the  present  times,  does  not  yet 
need  to  be  carried  a  stage  or  two  farther  still. 

Much  was  done  also — (we  need  not  doubt 
it) — by  Dr.  Chalmers  from  the  Chair,  and  in 
the  course  of  hia  personal  communications 
with  his  students,  to  loosen  from  their  minds 
that  overweening  regard  to  the  religious 
usages  peculiar  to  Scotland,  which  has  operat¬ 
ed.  to  encase  its  ministers  in  their  ecclesiastical 
nationality.  His  frequent  visits  to  England, 

I  and  the  felicitous  friendships  which  resulted 
from  his  intercourse  with  the  ministers  and 
lay  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  pro¬ 
duced  in  himself  a  cordial  and  very  unreserved 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  highest  order 
of  piety  may,  and  does  flourish,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  Episcopacy ;  and  that  a  worship 
thoroughly  spiritual  may  consist  with,  and 
does  express  itself  through,  a  liturgy. 

Breadth  of  feeling,  breadth  of  view,  an  all- 
embracing  grasp  of  whatever  matters  might 
be  before  him,  and,  in  a  word,  a  statesman’s 
comprehensiveness,  a  statesman’s  sagacity,  a 
statesman’s  power  of  continuous  attention  to 
details,  while  retentive  of  his  larger  purposes, 
and  ulterior  projects,  these,  as  we  think,  were 
those  characteristics  of  Chalmers’s  mind,which 
'  as  more  or  less  prominently  developed  in 
the  class-room,  were  slowly,  and  through  the 
course  of  his  twenty  years  of  professorial  life, 
coming  to  bear  upon  the  rising  ministerial 
body  in  Scotland,  giving  to  it,  not  merely  a 
new  and  extraordinary  impulse,  but  what 
was  not  less  needed,  a  far  more  freely  de¬ 
veloped  Christian  intelligence  than  had  here¬ 
tofore  belonged  to  it.  The  word  which 
Chalmers  might  have  addressed  to  the  young 
mind  of  Scotland,  as  from  year  to  year  it  came 
under  his  training,  was  of  this  sort  (using  a 
little  paraphrastic  license) — “  For  God,  at 
this  time,  and  in  preparation  for  the  great 
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movements  in  which  we  are  to  act  our  parts, 
has  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  bondage,  and 
of  straitness,  and  of  inferential  scrupulosity  : 
but  the  spirit  of  love,  of  power,  and  of  a 
sound  mind.” 

If  any  zealous  admirer  of  this  great  man 
were  to  come  forward,  and  to  allege,  in  his 
praise,  certain  speciBc  services  which  he  had 
rendered  to  philosophy,  in  carrying  forward, 
as  a  teacher,  moral  and  theological  science, 
(or  political  science,)  in  the  first  place,  the 
bringing  forward  a  claim  of  this  sort  might 
perhaps  impel  us  to  demur  as  to  certain  par¬ 
ticulars  ;  but  more  than  this,  we  should  feel 
that,  in  so  doing,  the  panegyrist  was  taking 
up  a  questionable,  instead  of  an  unquestion¬ 
able  ground  of  commendation.  For,  whether 
or  not  Dr.  Chalmers,  as  Professor  of  moral 
philosophy,  or  of  theology,  has  materially 
advanced  sacred  and  ethical  science,  it  is 
quite  certain  that,  from  his  chair,  he  did  ren¬ 
der  a  service  to  his  country  which  was  of  in¬ 
comparably  higher  importance  and  value ; 
inasmuch,  as  he  sent  forth  over  its  surface,  a 
body  of  men,  who,  if  they  turn  not  aside  from 
the  path  whereon  he  set  them  forward,  may, 
and  with  God’s  help  will,  bring  about,  icithin 
the  enclosure  of  the  Establishment,  as  well 
as  outside  of  it,  the  Christian  Regeneration 
of  Scotland.  To  do  this,  Chalmers  was  given 
to  Scotland.  Let  her  see  to  it  then,  that  the 
mission  of  a  man  whom  she  delights  to  name, 
does  not  fail  of  its  effect. 

The  view  which  we  have  thus  been  led  to 
take  of  Dr.  Chalmers’s  position,  while  he  was 
occupying  academic  chairs,  would  naturally 
extend  itself  over  the  wider  field  of  which  he 
took  possession,  before  the  world,  as  a  writer, 
strenuously  and  effectively  maintaining  a  cer¬ 
tain  scheme  of  doctrines,  in  political  economy, 
and  in  its  related  practical  subjects.  What 
those  doctrines  specifically  were,  we  may  find 
opportunity  in  a  future  article  to  state  ;  and 
may  then,  perhaps,  venture  to  advance  an 
opinion  as  to  their  quality  and  value.  But  at 
present  we  may  well  hold  off  from  all  such 
questions.  As  a  writer  upon  political  eco¬ 
nomy,  upon  municipal  administration,  and 
upon  the  statistics  of  Christian  benevolence, 
Chalmers  stands  before  us — and  in  this  light 
we  think  he  will  appear  to  the  men  of  the 
next  age,  not  as  the  originator,  or  peculiarly 
as  the  furtherer  of  Scibnce  ;  but  as  the  man 
who  with  a  suasive  power,  and  a  practical 
efficiency,  unequalled,  certainly  not  surpassed 
by  any  man  of  his  times,  gave  an  impulse  to 
that  altogether  modem  mood  of  Christian  be¬ 
nevolence  which  concerns  itself  with  the  well¬ 


being,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  industrial 
classes,  and  of  the  class  below  these. 

This  recent  product  of  Christianity,  (a  pro¬ 
duct  so  worthy  of  it,  and  so  congenial,)  this 
mighty  force,  working  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
privileged — the  favored — the  provided  for, 
and  which  forbids  them  to  slumber  upon  their 
comforts,  while  thousands  of  their  kindred 
are  in  extremity  of  suffering,  this  modem 
business-souled  benevolence,  destined  as  it 
yet  is,  to  bring  about  noiseless  renovations 
throughout  the  human  system,  shifting  the 
position  of  all  things,  and  giving  a  new  form 
and  color  to  all,  was  in  a  transition  state  at 
the  moment  of  Chalmers’s  coming  before  the 
world,  for  it  was  just  then  in  course  of  move¬ 
ment  to  return  upon  its  true  foundations.  A 
word  will  suffice  to  explain  what  we  mean. 

At  length,  that  is  to  say,  at  a  time  of 
which  some  now  surviving,  may  retain  a  re¬ 
collection,  there  took  place  a  sudden  move¬ 
ment  in  Hadks.  The  long  rejected,  or  rather 
let  us  say  it,  the  long  postponed  prayer  of 
Dives  came  to  be  favorably  listened  to,  and 
Lazarus,  gladly  springing  upon  his  feet,  left 
Abraham’s  bosom  on  a  mission  of  mercy,  and 
coming  up  upon  earth,  he  visited  in  turn  the 
palaces  of  the  “  five  brethren”  of  the  man 
who,  in  his  time,  had  thoughtlessly  **  fared 
sumptuously  everyday.”  This  ghostly  mes¬ 
senger,  drawing  aside  the  silken  curtains  of 
each  of  these  men  of  indulgence,  whispered 
an  alarm  in  the  drowsy  ear  of  each,  and  flitted 
away,  and  returned  to  his  place  in  Paradise  ; 
but  it  was  enough  ;  for  a  conscience  panic 
had  stirred  the  deepest  impulses  of  these 
awakened  men,  and  they  shook  off  their  sloth, 
and  went  forth  among  their  fellows  with  an 
earnest  purpose,  the  world  wondering  after 
them,  in  seeing  so  new  a  thing — the  rich,  the 
noble,  the  refined,  the  philosophic,  not  as  if 
wrought  upon  by  a  fitful  and  romantic  sym¬ 
pathy  which  must  soon  exhaust  itself ;  but 
effectively  roused  for  labor,  in  behalf  of  the 
forgotten  millions  of  the  people.  The  rich 
man's  “  five  brethren”  were,  as  we  have  said 
at  that  time,  thus  awakened  from  their  slum¬ 
ber  of  selfish  ease. — The  Man  of  golden 
heaps  had  thus  been  “  pricked  to  the  heart,” 
and  the  strings  of  his  bags  were  loosened.  The 
Man  of  earthly  joyousness  had  taken  alarm 
also,  and  had  sickened  of  his  pleasures.  New 
schemes  were  put  on  paper  in  the  counting- 
house  of  the  Man  of  business,  the  British  mer¬ 
chant,  for  he  had  listened  to  the  same  call. 
The  Man  of  science  and  of  literature  also  found 
purposes  more  noble  than  the  winning  of  im¬ 
mortality  in  the  temple  of  fame ;  and  most 
to  be  wondered  at,  not  least  to  be  admired. 
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was  the  Statesman  who,  snatching  moments 
from  cares  he  might  not  abandon,  listened  to 
proposals  which,  heretofore,  he  would  have 
scorned  ;  and  he  gave  his  serviceable  coun¬ 
sels  to  the  movers  of  every  scheme  of  bene¬ 
ficence. 

In  its  earlier  season  of  development,  this 
systematic,  or  organized  philanthropy  express¬ 
ed  itself  in  relation  chiefly  to  those  physical 
evils  that  affect  humanity  ;  and,  particularly, 
to  certain  definite  classes  of  suffering  ;  thence 
it  went  forward  toward  a  more  refined  con¬ 
cernment  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  destitu¬ 
tion  of  the  lower  classes ;  and  thence  it 
ripened  into  most  recent  condition,  which 
takes  the  practical  form  of  ecclesiastical  or¬ 
ganization,  and  which  embraces  the  two  ele¬ 
ments  in  an  adjusted  administration  of  aid 
and  reform,  at  once  spiritual  and  physical. 
The  process  of  transition,  not  easily  detected 
in  a  conspicuous  form  at  any  one  moment, 
becomes  evident,  when  we  look  at  the  public 
career  of  individuals  who  stand  a  few  years 
remote  from  each  other.  Thus,  for  instance, 
if  we  compare  Howard’s  visitation  of  the  prU 
sons  of  Europe,  with  P2lizabeth  Fry’s  labors 
among  the  incarcerated  wretches  of  her  time, 
we  cannot  but  note  the  indications  of  a  pro¬ 
gress  in  public  feeling,  which  is  full  of  mean¬ 
ing.  The  sighing  of  the  prisoner  which 
Howard  had  listened  to,  and  to  which  he 
had  compelled  the  world  to  give  some  heed, 
had  at  length  come  to  waken  up  a  more 
searching  and  deep-going  compassion,  and  to 
instigate  endeavors  for  alleviating  those  of 
his  woes,  of  which  the  prisoner  himself  was 
regardless. 

In  a  manner  analogous  to  this,  and  as  in¬ 
dicative  of  a  silent  but  momentous  advance* 
ment  of  the  Christian  spirit  from  its  rudiment- 
al  toward  its  more  reflex  and  more  refined 
expression,  the  labors  of  Wilberforce  and 
Clarkson,  and  of  their  successors  in  behalf  of 
the  negro  race — labors  which  are  yet  wait¬ 
ing  to  reach  their  desired  consummation — 
were  followed  by  the  great  evangelizing  en¬ 
terprises  of  the  time  that  is  now  just  gone  by  ; 
and  these  have  been  succeeded  by  those  ec¬ 
clesiastical  and  colonizing  organizations  which, 
under  forms  so  various,  have  undertaken  to 
administer  the  funds  of  voluntary  zeal. 

Chalmers,  as  a  Political  Economist,  and 
more  distinctly  as  the  mover  of  municipal  and 
parochial  schemes  of  beneficent  labor,  and 
again,  as  the  champion  of  Establishments, 
and  as  the  vindicator  of  Endowments,  and 
still  more  decisively  as  the  Founder  and  Econ¬ 
omist  of  a  Church-National,  though  not  Es¬ 
tablished,  fulfilled  a  function  incalculably 
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more  fruitful  of  good  toward  the  masses  of 
the  people,  than  could  have  been  the  concoct¬ 
ing,  and  the  divulging,  and  the  defence  of 
any  new  scheme  of  doctrines  in  philosophy. 
Although,  therefore,  we  may  hereafter  ask, 
what  his  philosophy  was,  and  wherein  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  that  which  he  found  ready 
to  his  hand,  the  answer  to  such  an  inquiry  is, 
in  our  view,  unimportant  when  compared  with 
the  fact,  that  so  powerful  a  mind,  impelled 
by  the  warmest  philanthropy,  and  informed 
by  Christian  principles,  came  forward  to  guide 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  during  the  sea¬ 
son  of  an  extraordinary  convulsion. 

Chalmers’s  moment  as  a  political  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical  economist,  was  precisely  that  junc¬ 
ture  in  the  history  of  Christian  benevolence, 
when  a  two-fold  revulsion  was  coming  about 
in  the  world  of  religious  and  political  feeling. 
In  the  first  place,  the  vague  and  ill-consider¬ 
ed,  although  true-hearted  missionary  fervor 
which  had  rushed  out  upon  the  remote  wil¬ 
derness  of  heathenism,  knowing  scarcely  what 
it  intended,  and  unprepared  to  meet  the  sharp 
disappointments  it  had  provoked,  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  collapse,  and  to  think  upon  its  ways  ; 
and  was,  in  a  somewhat  more  hopeful  man¬ 
ner,  applying  itself  to  the  vast  enterprise  be¬ 
fore  it,  under  the  guidance  of  dearly-bought 
experience.  But  then,  in  the  second  place, 
there  was  coming  on  a  not  less  needed  and 
an  incalculably  momentous  revolution,  at 
least  in  the  best- constituted  minds,  which 
thus  expressed  itself  in  tones  of  self-reproach 
and  amazement ; — “  We  are  expending  vast 
revenues,  and  we  are  sacrificing  the  best  lives, 
in  the  endeavor  to  Christianize  the  far-oflf 
heathenism  of  this  heathen  world  ;  but  we 
have,  meantime,  nearly  forgotten  the  fact 
that,  thick  around  us  on  every  hand,  there 
is  a  heathenism  more  virulent  in  its  quality 
than  any  which  elsewhere,  throughout  all  the 
world,  we  shall  find — the  heathenism  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  of  our  nearest  neighbors  !” 

Now  the  structure  of  Chalmers’s  mind, 
and  the  decisive  tendency  of  his  dispositions, 
fitted  him,  peculiarly,  for  assenting  to,  and 
for  helping  forward,  this  two-fold  revulsion 
of  the  religious  mind.  If  a  fervent  benevo¬ 
lence  has  ever  glowed  in  a  human  bosom,  it 
did  in  his ;  and  he  was  susceptible  also  of 
that  species  of  excitement  to  which,  in  a 
qualified  sense,  the  term  enthueiasm  may  be 
rightfully  applied.  But,  then,  with  this  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  heart,  there  was  conjoined  a 
most  robust  good  sense,  an  impatience  of 
sentimental  inainties — a  scorn  of  unproduc¬ 
tive  popular  agitations — a  far-seeing  sagacity 
as  to  the  workings  of  any  scheme  which  in 
20 
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— humanized  by  Christianity,  and  raised  by,  the 
strength  of  their  moral  habits,  to  a  higher  platform 
of  human  nature,  and  by  which  they  may  attain 
and  enjoy  the  rank  and  con>ideration  due  to  en¬ 
lightened  and  companionable  men.” — Yol.  iii.  p. 
433. 


Tolres  the  ordinary  impulses  of  human  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  withal  an  extraordinary  power  of 
intellect  in  dealing  with,  and  in  reducing  to 
order,  the  details  of  “  matters  of  business,” 
which  placed  him  always  at  the  post  of  dif¬ 
ficulty,  whenever  arduous  undertakings  were 
in  view.  Chalmers  wanted  few,  if  any,  of 
those  natural  endowments  which  might  have 
made  him  an  able  minister  of  State.  As 
thus  Qualified,  then,  it  was  that  he  put  his 
Hercules  shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  Christian 
beneficence,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
mindless  fervor  of  its  spring  season  was  pass¬ 
ing  on  towards  a  ripened  condition  of  consid¬ 
erate  and  instructed  energy. 

It  was  as  fraught  with  these  impulsive 
feelings,  and  as  furnished  with  these  rich 
mental  endowments,  that  Chalmers  gave  him¬ 
self  to  his  favorite  subjects — political  econo¬ 
my  and  municipal  administration,  and,  at 
length  to  the  religious  Establishment  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  was  thus,  too,  showing  himself 
as  a  man,  and  as  a  clergyman,  alive  to  every 
call  of  duty  and  humanity,  that  he  engaged 
in  those  extraordinary  ministerial  labors 
which  distinguished  his  discharge  of  the  pas¬ 
toral  office  at  Glasgow.  Of  these  labors  it 
could  answer  no  purpose  which  we  have  in 
view  here,  to  take  account.  Every  young 
man,  henceforward  devoting  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  Christian  ministry,  will  take  care 
to  make  himself  fully  acquainted,  by  perusal 
and  study  of  the  volumes  before  us,  with 
the  details  of  a  ministry  so  instructive.  How 
exciting,  and  how  salutary  a  tendency  is  the 
example  therein  held  up  of  ministerial  devo¬ 
tedness,  and  of  that  true  and  high  tone  of 
feeling  which  leads  a  man  so  thoroughly  to 
forget  himself  and  his  popularity,  while  he 
thinks  only  of  the  miseries  and  the  degrada¬ 
tions  “which  a  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties 
may,  in  some  measure,  alleviate  or  redress  ! 
Political  economist  he  was — and  so  he  stood 
before  the  world,  and  so  did  he  shine  in  his 
honors,  as  member  of  the  French  Institute, 
and  the  like.  But  he  was  an  economist, 
because  a  fervent  philanthropist;  and  an 
economist,  because  his  reason  told  him  that 
Christian  principles  must  be  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  all  schemes  for  brightening 
the  homes  of  the  wretched;  and  because  his 
sense  of  duly,  as  a  parish  minister,  so  brought 
him  into  daily  contact  with  that  misery,  as 
that  he  could  never  cease  to  inquire  con¬ 
cerning  the  causes  of  it,  proximate  and  re¬ 
mote  : — 

“  The  dearest  object  of  my  earthly  existence,” 
be  says,  “  is  the  elevation  of  the  common  people 


Political  economy— church  extension,  and 
ministerial  laboriousness — independent  as 
they  might  seem,  one  of  the  other,  were  mol¬ 
ten  into  a  mass  in  Chalmers’s  mind.  What 
be  thought  on  abstract  scientific  grounds, 
connected  itself  with  what  he  saw  around 
him,  in  the  course  of  his  parochial  visita¬ 
tions. 

“  On  this  day  of  national  calamity,  (sermon 
preached  on  the  death  of  the  Princess  CharlotteJ 
if  ever  the  subject  should  be  adverted  to  from  the 
pulpit,  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  our  rivetted 
convictions  on  the  close  alliance  that  obtains  be¬ 
tween  the  political  interests  and  religious  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  country.  And  I  am  surely  not  out  of 
place  when,  on  looking  at  the  mighty  mass  of  a 
city  population,  I  state  my  apprehension,  that  if 
something  be  not  done  to  bring  this  enormous  phy¬ 
sical  strength  under  the  control  of  Christian  a^ 
humanized  principle,  the  day  may  yet  come  when 
it  may  lift  against  the  authorities  of  the  land  its 
brawny  vigor,  and  discharge  upon  them  all  the 
turbulence  of  its  rude  and  volcanic  energy.” 
“  Personal  and  local  interests,”  says  Dr.  Hanna, 
“  conspired  to  direct  his  thoughts  into  this  pecu¬ 
liar  channel.  He  had  lately  finished  his  own  sur- 
very  of  the  Tron  Church  parish,  and  by  personal 
inquiries  within  every  dwelling,  he  had  found  that, 
out  of  11,120  souls,  there  were  not  mure  than 
3500  who  had  seats  or  were  in  the  habit  of  wor¬ 
shipping  in  any  Church.  In  many  districts  two- 
thirds  of  the  adult  population  had  wholly  cast  off 
the  very  form  and  profession  of  Christianity. 
Dissent  had  done  much,  twice  as  much,  as  in  its 
hampered  and  ill-administered  condition,  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church  had  done  to  arrest  the  evil ;  but 
such,  despite  of  all  previous  efforts,  was  the  awful 
magnitude  to  which  that  evil  had  already  attained, 
growing  too  in  a  much  more  rapid  ratio  than 
did  the  general  increase  of  the  population.  After 
most  anxious  and  profound  retlection — reflection 
based  upon  personal  and  minute  observation  of 
the  condition  and  habits  of  the  lowest  and  poorest 
of  the  people.  Dr.  Chalmers  was  convinc^  that 
the  only  effective  remedy  was  to  purify,  re-model, 
and  extend  the  parochial  economy.  The  exten¬ 
sion  of  that  economy  was  what,  perhaps,  might 
be  soonest  attained,  as  the  want  of  it  could  most 
easily  be  made  apparent.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  140. 

X  fervent  benevolence,  informed  by  Chris¬ 
tian  motives,  lodged  in  a  mind  of  statesman¬ 
like  capacity,  of  extraordinary  power  in  de¬ 
spatching  the  details  of  business,  and  of  strong 
practical  tendency,  had  combined  to  make 
this  great  man  the  advocate  of  National  Re- 
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ligious  Establishments.  It  was  not  that  he 
found  himself  pledged  to  an  Establishment, 
for  so  he  might  have  continued,  passively, 
with  a  hesitating  compliance  with  things  as 
they  are :  such  is  the  position  of  very  many 
men  of  note  who  yield  themselves  through 
life  to  the  trying  and  often  perplexing  condi¬ 
tions  that  are  inseparable  from  the  working 
of  institutions  of  this  kind.  Men  of  Chal¬ 
mers’s  order  of  mind  will  stand  by  Establish- 
MXNT8  as  long  as  it  is  possible  so  to  do.  To 
attribute  to  interested  motives  the  adherence 
of  such  men  to  the  church-and-state  princi¬ 
ple,  is  a  course  insufferably  illiberal ;  it  is  an 
imputation  which  those  will  be  the  readi¬ 
est  to  cast  at  others  who,  themselves,  would 
be  the  very  last  to  make  a  sacrihce  for  con¬ 
science  sake. 

There  is  a  class  of  minds,  and  Chalmers’s 
was  an  eminent  sample  of  the  class,  that, 
from  the  power  and  compass  of  the  reason¬ 
ing  faculty,  range  themselves  on  the  Estab- 
ment  side  of  the  great  problem  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  organization  of  communities.  We  shall 
be  smartly  told  that  we  beg  the  question  in 
debate  when  we  thus  roundly  affirm  that  it 
is  the  most  broadly  constituted  minds  that 
take  this  side  ;  and  yet,  whether  it  be  relish¬ 
ed  or  not,  we  roust  profess  to  think  so  ;  and 
nothing  that  has  occurred  of  late  years  (not 
the  Scottish  Disruption,  nor  Chalmers’s  own 
defection)  has  shaken  our  belief  that  so  it  is. 
On  the  other  side  we  see  men,  highly  to  be 
esteemed  and  respected  as  they  are,  whose 
spiritual  sensitiveness,  which  is  more  their 
characteristic  than  is  their  practical  wLsdom, 
impels  them  to  draw  back,  hurt,  and  greived, 
and  scandalized,  from  every  contact  with 
things  of  the  world,  even  with  those  things 
to  avoid  a  touch  of  which  we  must  needs  go 
out  of  the  world.  If  these  good  men  would 
but  acknowledge  the  fact,  we  should  hear 
them  confess  with  sighs,  perhaps  with  tears, 
that  from  the  secularities  and  the  vulgarities 
of  their  own  non-established  “  denomination,” 
they  often  get  rubs  as  cruel  as  any  that  could 
be  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  sharpest  of  the 
sharp  corners  of  a  Christianity  “  by  law  es¬ 
tablished.”  Nay,  this  is  not  all,  for  these 
over-sensitive  good  men  are  sometimes  tempt¬ 
ed  to  wish  that,  instead  of  having  to  do  with 
the  individually  obtruded  selfish  secularityof 
the  men  of  their  own  denomination,  they,  and 
all,  found  their  respective  interests,  and  their 
duties,  and  their  claims,  clearly  defined  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  immovable  ecclesi¬ 
astical  usages.  The  law  is  a  tyrant  much 
rather  to  be  chosen  than  the  ”  thirty-tyrants,” 
every  one  of  whom  will  try  bis  lash  upon 


the  shoulders  of  the  “  meek  of  the  earth.”  i 
Along  with  these  good  men,  and  ranging  i 
themselves  on  the  side  opposed  to  religious 
Establishments,  are  theorists  of  various 
sorts,  the  paintings,  and  the  dottings,  and  the 
notches  upon  whose  gay  wings  we  have  not  ’ 

leisure,  just  now,  to  describe  particularly ; 
but  who  agree  in  this,  that  all  things  actual  ( 

are  quite  out  of  sorts,  and  that  the  Millen¬ 
nium  means — “universal  reform,  according 
to  my  system.”  Next  come,  and  never  are 
they  wanting  in  their  places,  the  uncom¬ 
promising  assailants  of  “authorities” — the 
totallers  as  to  every  social  constitution  which 
assumes  to  bridle  the  wantonness  of  indivi¬ 
dual  pride,  and  which  scalds  that  pride  by  ' 
putting  one  man  in  a  position  of  official  su¬ 
periority  towards  his  fellows. 

Chalmers,  with  all  tenderness  towards  the 
“  weak  brother”  who  “  eateth  the  herbs”  of 
a  denominational  kitchen-garden,  and  who 
drinks  water  from  the  shallow  and  babbling 
brook  of  pure  Voluntaryism,  yet  could  never 
have  endured  to  stand  looking  upon  the 
miseries  and  the  degradations  of  millions  of  the 
people,  turning  the  winch  of  some  crazy  ma¬ 
chinery  from  year  to  year,  which,  a  hundred 
times  over,  has  proved  itself  to  be  intrinsic¬ 
ally  inefficient.  Something  he  must  no,  and 
some  means  he  must  lay  hold  of,  that  will 
bear  the  handling,  and  that  will  not  break  up 
into  dust  or  splinters  when  brought  to  bear 
upon  great  evils.  As  to  the  spinners  of  theo¬ 
ries  he  just  left  them  to  pursue  their  innocent 

fiastimes.  As  to  Radicalism,  political  or  re- 
igious,  he  knew  human  nature  well  enough 
to  know  that,  except  at  moments  when  the 
social  body  is  approaching  a  crisis,  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  malignancy  is  the  least  hurtful  when 
it  loudly  eructates  itself,  unrebuked  and  un¬ 
regarded. 

Chalmers  would  not  and  could  not  have 
consummated  the  last  and  the  immortally 
memorable  act  of  his  ecclesiastical  life — the 
Disruption,  and  the  founding  of  the  Free 
Church — if  he  had  not  come  up  to  that 
great  occasion  furnished  with  the  principles 
of  a  National  Establishment,  master  of  its 
regulated  procedures,  accustomed  to  its  rou¬ 
tine,  and  personally  instinct  with  that  con¬ 
sciousness  of  dignity  which  belongs  to  the 
members  of  a  great  and  recognized  corpora¬ 
tion  in  correspondence  with  the  State. 

Perfectly  sure  as  we  are  that  our  readers, 
every  one  of  them,  will  look  to  the  volumes 
themselves,  rather  than  to  these  pages,  for 
whatever  relates  to  the  personal  history,  and 
to  the  individuality  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  we 
have  held  to  those  points  which  touch  bia 
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course  as  the  Principal  Person,  relig¬ 
iously,  of  his  time ;  and,  especially,  as  the 
Leader  and  soul  of  that  course  of  events 
which  issued  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Free  Church,  and  so,  in  the  present  eccle¬ 
siastical  panitionment  of  Scotland.  It  is  as 
connected  with  this  great  movement  (in  our 
opinion)  that  his  name  will  take  a  foremost 
place  in  the  religious  history  of  this  current 
century.  In  professing  so  to  think,  we  do 
not  involve  ourselves  in  any  questional  sur¬ 
mises  as  to  what,  to  use  a  secular  phrase, 
may  be  called  the  “  future  fortunes”  of  the 
Free  Church.  In  truth,  as  to  this  futurity, 
we  are  quite  disinclined  to  risk  any  conjec¬ 
ture  whatever.  And  that  for  several  reasons 
— such,  for  example,  as  these;  that  a  course 
of  events  which  must  hinge  upon  a  thousand 
contingencies — each  of  them  incalculable,  is 
very  likely  to  disappoint  even  the  most  pro¬ 
bable  conjectures ;  that,  personally,  we  yet 
need  a  mass  of  various  evidence  bearing 
upon  the  subject,  and  pre-requisite  to  the 
formation  of  any  such  predictive  opinion ; 
and  conclusively — that  the  utterance  of 
an  opinion  of  this  kind  would  not  tend  to 
promote  any  desirable  end. 

What  is  far  more  safe,  and  more  likely  to 
be  serviceable  is,  in  a  word  or  two,  to  note 
those  two  or  three  religious  and  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  problems  to  which,  in  the  Disruption 
movement,  a  marked  prominence  was  given  ; 
or  which  received,  in  the  course  and  issue  of 
it,  a  solution,  more  or  less  complete.  In 
attempting  so  to  specify  these  problems,  one 
is  moved  to  introduce  a  name  Btting  to  stand 
by  the  side  of  Chalmers — the  name  of 
Arnold.  An  attempted  comparison  be¬ 
tween  men  every  way  so  dissimilar,  would 
be  a  failure ;  they  were  not  men  of  the  same 
order,  or  of  the  same  intellectual  genius : 
both,  indeed,  were  such  that,  in  modern 
times,  Scotland  has  only  one  to  boast  of,  and 
England  only  one;  both  were  men  whose 
minds,  by  structure,  always  took  in  and 
grasped  the  wildest  aspect  of  the  things  with 
which  they  concerned  themselves ;  both  lost, 
in  the  presence  of  those  things,  all  thought 
of  selfish  ends  ;  both  were  morally  prepared 
to  do,  and  to  dare,  any  work  they  should  be 
called  to  undertake ;  both,  with  deep  throes 
of  the  soul,  revolved  the  conditions  of.  the 
social  system,  and  pondered  the  remedial 
means  that  should  be  used.  But,  as  Arnold 
was  incomparably  the  most  accomplished 
man  of  the  two,  Chalmers  had  more  in  him 
of  the  statesman,  and  more  of  practical 
force,  and  of  appliant  energy ;  and  he  must, 
we  think,  be  regarded  as,  in  a  Christian 


sense,  the  more  advanced  man  of  the  two. 
Rut  the  point  of  contrast  just  now  before  us 
is  this,  that,  while  Arnold  started  several 
great  problems — leaving  them  as  he  found 
them,  unsolved,  Chalmers  brought  the  ques¬ 
tions  he  touched  a  stage  or  two  forward,  if 
he  did  not  actually  bring  them  on  to  a  con¬ 
clusion. 

The  first  of  these  problems,  and  the  one 
which  we  hold  to  have  been  conclusively  re¬ 
solved  in  the  course  of  events  ending  in  the 
Disruption,  is  that,  the  conclusion  of  which 
may  thus  be  given ; — That  Scotland  should 
never  again  look  to  Parliament,  or  to  an 
English  Government,  as  if  expecting  from 
either  any  enactments,  or  any  course  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  touching  its  religious  welfare,  which 
shall  truly  meet  its  interests,  or  which  shall, 
in  any  enlightened  and  liberal  manner,  do  it 
good.  Scotland  must  henceforward  look  to 
itself :  that  is  to  say,  must  bring  itself,  and 
its  parties,  and  its  population,  into  a  state  of 
preparedness  for  measures  which,  when  thus 
the  country  is  ripe  for  them,  it  may  apply 
for  in  a  tone  which  no  Government  will  dare 
to  misunderstand.  Parliament  never  does 
understand  things  that  are  a  long  way  off ; 
nor  is  it  easily  persuaded  to  hold  itself  to¬ 
gether,  for  an  evening,  forty-strong,  while 
distant  interests  are  explained  and  pleaded 
for.  How  hard  a  matter  has  it  been,  often,  to 
get  to  or  keep  a  House,  for  the  affairs  of  India, 
or  of  Canada,  or  of  Ireland,  unless  indeed  when 
the  Ministry  and  the  opposition  were  joining 
issue  upon  some  single  question.  But  ns  to 
Scotland,  and  the  religious  welfare  of  its 
people,  every  chance  is  against  it !  Its  own 
aristocracy  has  long  been  alienated  from  that 
well  being,  and  is  Episcopal,  so  far  almost 
as  it  is  religiously  minded  at  all ;  its  true 
well  being  involves  much  that  is  obnoxious 
to  English  tastes,  and,  worst  of  all,  no  ec¬ 
clesiastical  questions,  purely  and  properly 
Scotch,  can  be  cut  off  from  their  bearing 
upon  questions  relating  to  which  the  English 
ecclesiastical  feeling  is  intensely  sensitive 
and  jealous. 

A  great  problem,  which  was  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  carried  on  under 
his  auspices,  a  stage  or  two  toward  a  con¬ 
clusion,  but  not  concluded,  was  that  of 
National  Establishments  ; — to  wit,  the 
abstract  desirableness  of  these  institutions  or 
their  necessity,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  may  be  so  framed  as  to  consist 
with  the  Independence  of  the  Church,  and 
with  a  perfect  development  of  individual 
civil  liberty.  We  do  not  forget  the  fact  that 
there  are  those  who  will  triumphantly  appeal 
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to  the  Disruption,  and  to  the  founding  of 
the  Free  Church,  as  affording  evidence  more 
than  sufficient  to  outweigh  whatever  Dr. 
Chalmers  himself,  or  others  may  have  said 
in  favor  of  the  Church  and  State  principle. 
Let  this  be  thought  by  those  who  can  so  in¬ 
terpret  the  facts.  We  can  ourselves  imagine 
a  course  of  events,  as  not  impossible,  which 
would  turn  the  scale  decisively  on  the  other 
side,  and  thus  bring  to  bear  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion,  with  a  new  force,  whatever  he  had 
written  and  uttered,  thereto  relating,  at  an 
earlier  peri<xl.  A  course  of  events  tending 
toward  this  issue,  would  not,  or  need  not 
be,  of  a  sort  disastrous  fur  the  Free  Church : 
the  contrary  rather.  Let  that  Church  ex¬ 
tend  itself  continually ;  let  it  realize,  more 
and  more  completely.  Dr.  Chalmers’s  own 
idea  of  a  complete  territorial  occupation  of 
the  country  ;  let  it  bring  itself  into  frontage, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  with  the  population  of 
Scotland,  and  let  it  measure  itself  and  its 
means,  more  statistically,  against  the  unre¬ 
claimed  thousands  or  millions  of  the  people ; 
and  when  it  has  done  so,  two  results  will 
come  into  view — namely,  first,  the  immense 
insufficiency  of  any  means,  and  of  all  imagin¬ 
able  enlargements  of  such  means,  which  the 
spontaneous  zeal  of  the  Christianized  portion 
of  a  community  can  furnish  for  Christianizing 
the  unchristian  portion.  Wonders  have 
been  effected  upon  spots  by  such  means ; 
and  wonders  have  been  done  over  wide  sur¬ 
faces  on  extraordinary  occasions;  nor  need 
we  look  further  than  into  the  pages  of  these 
Memoirs  for  such  instances,  worthy  of  all 
admiration  and  imitation  as  they  are.  But 
neither  these  instances,  nor  any  other,  touch 
the  great  argument  involved  in  the  problem, 
how  shall  the  masses  of  the  people,  already 
vitiated  in  the  last  degree,  be  brought  under 
a  systematic  and  effective  and  permanent 
process  of  religious  instruction  and  dis¬ 
cipline  ?  Say — “  by  the  efforts  of  sponta¬ 
neous  zeal yes,  when  Christianity  has 
already  possessed  itself  of  the  social  system, 
in  a  manner  of  which  hitherto  we  can  cite  no 
examples. 

If  now  we  imagine  the  Free  Church  to 
prosper,  and  to  be  setting  the  stakes  of  its 
tabernacle  further  and  further  outward  every 
year,  it  will,  as  we  think,  while  doing  so, 
only  convince  itself  the  more  of  the  vast 
and  immeasurable  inadequacy  of  its  utmost 
powers  of  overtaking  the  work  before  it.  A 
spontaneous  Christian  machinery  grows,  as 
related  to  a  dense  manufacturing  population, 
at  the  rate  of  an  arithmetical  progression  ; 


but  the  vice,  ignorance,  and  misery  of  that 
population — to  the  fuller  knowledge  of  which 
it  is  coming,  swells  and  spreads  at  the  rate 
of  a  geometrical  progression.  Thus  think¬ 
ing,  we^take  Dr.  Chalmers’s  early  and  power¬ 
ful  advocacy  of  National  Establishments  in 
the  one  hand,  and  in  the  other,  the  history 
of  the  Disruption,  and  the  entire  mass  of 
facts  attaching  to  the  progress  of  the  Free 
Church,  since  his  death  ;  and  we  hold  the 
two  in  contiguity,  not  as  if  they  were 
elements,  contradicting  and  counteracting 
each  other,  but  as  elements  of  a  problem 
which  is  still  in  progress  toward  a  genuine 
conclusion; —  that  conclusion  not  unlikely  to 
be  of  the  sort  we  are  supposing,  whether  the 
Free  Church  prospers  or  declines. 

But  again.  We  are  most  willing  to  im¬ 
agine,  not  only  that  the  Free  Church  shall 
prosper,  and  shall  spread  itself  over  the 
land  ;  but  that  the  Church  Established  shall 
hold  its  own  ground,  and  that,  instead  of 
becoming  more  and  more  secularized,  as 
might  have  seemed  probable,  it  shall  at  once 
disappoint  the  anticipations  of  its  opponents, 
and  thwart  the  views  and  purposes  of  its 
false  friends,  and  that  it  shall,  in  good  mea¬ 
sure,  partake  of  every  better  influence  around 
it,  and  thus  hold  on,  and  go  on,  abreast  of 
its  sister  community.  Besides  this,  we  are 
willing  to  suppose  that  each  of  the  Dissent¬ 
ing  or  separate  (orthodox)  communions  shall 
also  hold  its  own,  and  shall  win  ample  con¬ 
quests  from  the  wilds  of  impiety  around  it. 
Now,  as  the  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things — and  which  is  the  best  and  the  hap¬ 
piest  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  as  probable 
— there  would  still  present  itself,  not  perhaps 
before  our  own  old  eyes — too  long  used  as 
they  have  been  to  look  indifferently  upon 
such  things — but  to  the  young  and  undam¬ 
aged  eyes  of  our  successors,  that  Enormity 
of  our  modern  Christianity — that  damning 
sin  of  Protestantism — that  source,  direct,  of 
the  perdition  of  the  lost  millions  anear  ris — 
that  inestimable  prodigality  which  squanders 
the  Infinite,  and  which  wastes  the  funds  of 
Eternity — (we  will  not  allow  that  we  are  at 
all  indulging  in  exaggeration  when  thus  we 
speak  of)  that  ill  consequence  of  our  boasted 
liberties,  which  shows  itself  in  the  over-lap¬ 
ping  of  so  many  costly  religious  organizations 
— each  Church,  out  of  five  or  of  seven,  inter¬ 
lacing  its  operations  with  every  other — each 
planting  itself  athwart  the  path  of  every 
other,  and  each  spending,  upon  the  very  same 
acres,  an  amount  of  ministerial  body-and-soul 
power  and  of  popular  contribution,  which,  if 
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it  were  wisely  economized  and  carefully  dis¬ 
tributed,  would  suffice  for  reclaiming  a  wil¬ 
derness  ! 

It  is  this  same  reckless  spontaneousness — 
it  is  this  spurious  product  of  a  misunderstood 
conscientiousness — it  is  this  wilful  resolution 
to  have  things  managed  precisely  in  our  own 
way — it  is  this  opiniative  egotism,  spouting 
itself  out  in  wasteful  committeeism,  which, 
more  .than  the  obduracy  of  the  heathen’s 
soul,  has  stayed  the  course  of  the  Missionary 
Work,  filling  our  Annual  Reports  with  sick¬ 
ening  repetitions  of  vast  labors,  and  vast 
expenditures,  and  slender  results,  and  hopes 
always  in  the  distance  !  So  it  is  abroad — so 
it  is  at  home — so  it  is  that  the  heathen  mil¬ 
lions,  at  home  and  abroad,  must  wait  until 
“  you — and  you — and  you — and  I,”  can  be 
content  to  see  the  world  saved,  otherwise 
than  just  to  our  taste  ! 

Here,  we  say,  is  a  problem,  urgent,  and  of 
incalculable  importance,  to  which  Chalmers, 
with  his  large  soul,  just  gave  the  inchoative 
impulse,  but  died,  leaving  it  to  be  taken  up 
and  solved  by  the  men  of  a  better  age.  But 
how  was  he  minded  toward  its  solution? 
Just  so  minded  was  he  as  we  might  be  sure 
such  a  man  would  be;  and  so  minded  as 
that,  if  this  great  question  had  come  on  to 
stand  in  a  more  tangible  and  a  more  advanced 
state,  directly  in  his  path,  he  would  have 
applied  his  giant  strength  to  it,  in  the  endea¬ 
vor  to  bring  things  into  a  condition  more 
Christian-like  and  rational.  On  one  occasion, 
(after  the  Disruption,)  with  indignant  vehe¬ 
mence,  and  “  in  the  fervor  of  intense  excite¬ 
ment,”  he  rejected  the  imputation  of  sectarian 
aims,  and  thus  spoke  at  a  public  meeting 
held  at  Edinburgh, — “  Who  cares  about  the 
Free  Church,  compared  with  the  Christian 
good  of  the  people  of  Scotland  ?  Who  cares 
about  any  Church  but  as  an  instrument  of 
Christian  good  ?  for,  be  assured,  that  the 
moral  and  religious  well-being  of  this  popula¬ 
tion  is  of  infinitely  higher  importance  than 
the  advancement  of  any  sect.” — Vol.  iv.  p. 
394. 

At  this  moment  the  supposition  would  be 
scouted  as  utterly  chimerical,  and  fit  only  to 
amuse  the  meditations  of  a  recluse,  knowing 
nothing  of  mankind,  that  a  time  shall  come 
when  religious  folks  shall,  with  a  sort  of  in¬ 
stantaneous  and  involuntary  impulse,  solve 
this  above-mentioned  problem  in  a  moment, 
and  without  the  help  of  argument  or  persua¬ 
sion.  All  that  is  needed  for  bringing  about 
so  vast  and  desirable  a  result  is  this — that 
Conscience  should  be  brought,  perhaps  by 
some  accident,  to  take  a  right  turn,  instead 

1 
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of  holding  on  to  a  wrong  turn.  We  have  all 
thought  it  an  axiom  in  Christian  Ethics,  that, 
in  matters  of  religious  opinion,  of  worship, 
and  of  discipline,  we  may  and  we  mutt,  indi¬ 
vidually,  follow  our  particular  convictions  ; 
but  let  it  appear,  nay,  let  it  be  demonstrated 
before  our  eyes,  that  the  practical  conse¬ 
quence  of  our  adhering,  all  round,  to  this 
mistaken  supposition  is,  that  the  gospel, 
instead  of  blessing  all  nations,  and  of  running 
and  being  glorifi^  in  all  lands — instead 
confounding  infidelity  by  its  triumphs,  and 
absorbing  impiety  by  its  spread,  is  pinched 
in  upon  a  few  spots,  and  is  even  surrendering 
each  advantage  that  it  has  won  !  When 
Christian  men.  staggered  and  dismayed  as 
they  look  at  the  map  of  the  world,  shall 
come  in  seriousness  to  ask  themselves  how, 
and  why  it  is,  and  has  been  so,  the  answer 
will  peal  as  a  thunder,  shaking  their  souls : — 
it  is  so  because  conscience,  hitherto  in  league 
with  an  overweening  selfishness,  has  failed  to 
urge  upon  us  our  duty  toward  our  fellows — 
a  d^uty  which  bkcts  never  do  understand,  and 
can  never  discharge. 

The  admirable  sagacity  and  statesman-like 
ability,  which  Dr.  Chalmers  displayed,  first 
in  devising  the  plan  of  his  “  Sustentation  ” 
Scheme,  and  then  in  giving  effect  to  it — 
successful  as  this  management  was,  operated 
very  naturally  to  veil  a  little  from  his  view 
the  inherent  difficulties  that  attach  to  the 
Fiscal  Economy  of  a  religious  body.  These 
difficulties — unless  at  moments  of  excitement, 
such  as  that  of  the  Disruption,  or  when 
energies  and  intelligence  quite  extraordinary 
are  (as  then)  brought  to  l^r  upon  the  case 
— prest  as  a  dead-weight  upon  all  non-eitab- 
lished  Churches  ;  and  if  they  do  not  so  press 
upon  Established  Churches,  it  is  only  be¬ 
cause  exemption  from  that  pressure  has  been 
purchased  at  a  cost  which  itself  brings  with 
it  its  full  equivalent  of  perplexities.  Now 
this  fiscal  difficulty  is  one  of  the  problems 
which,  although  in  fact  it  was  dealt  with  by 
Dr.  Chalmers,  stands  over  to  a  time  future, 
to  receive  full  and  satisfactory  solution. 

But  then  the  resolving  of  this  fiscal  prob¬ 
lem  must  bring  with  it,  by  necessary  impli¬ 
cation,  the  resolution  of  others  ;  such  as,  the 
true  ground  of  the  relationship  between  the 
clergy  and  the  people — so  strangely  misun¬ 
derstood  on  all  sides,  (we  cannot  except  our 
nearest  friends,)  and  the  principle  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  division  of  ministerial  labor  within 
each  Church-circuit,  and  the  Church  at 
large. 

Now,  in  a  closing  word,  we  incline  to  ex¬ 
press  the  belief,  that  the  function  of  Chal- 
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MKiu,  considered  as  an  Ecclesiastical  Person, 
was  just  this — To  bring  into  a  position  the 
most  conspicuous  imaginable  those  great  and 
perplesing  questions  which  attach  to  the 
planting  of  Christianity,  as  a  palpable  and 
TistBLi  iNSTrrL’TiON,  among  the  things  of 
this  world  ;  harmlessly  toward  itself,  and 
beneBcially  as  toward  those  things.  What 
this  great  man  has  said,  written,  and  done, 
thereto  relating,  will  never  be  forgotten,  will 
never  come  to  be  disregarded,— on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  fruit  of  his  labors  on  this  held  is 
yet  to  spring  up  and  to  gladden  Scotland — 
perhaps  England  also,  and  the  world. 

We  find  that,  throughout  this  article,  we 
have  been  serving  Dr.  Hanna  very  much  as 


he  has  served  himself  in  the  course  of  his 
labors,  in  compiling  these  Memoirs.  He, 
occupied  with  his  great  subject,  has  kept 
himself  out  of  view  ;  and  we,  warmed  at  the 
same  fire,  have  been  almost  forgetting  him — 
as  he  himself.  But  he  will  have  bis  revenge 
of  us.  All  the  world  baa  read,  or  will  pre¬ 
sently  be  reading,  what  he  has  written  ;  and 
thousands  of  readers  will  be  grateful  to  him 
for  what  he  has  done,  so  well,  for  their  edi¬ 
fication  and  pleasure ;  or  even  if  they  forget 
to  render  this  deserved  tribute,  it  will  be 
because,  with  them,  as  with  us,  a  Memoir  of 
Chalmers,  if  worthily  compiled,  must  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  quite  fill  the  reader’s 
thoughts  and  heart— criticism  forgotten. 


Tfm  lb*  Britlib  Qikftvrly  R«*l«w. 
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It  is  but  little  to  the  credit  of  our  national 
tastes  and  feelings,  that  while  for  the  last 
two  centuries  a  complete  acquaintance  with 
French  literature  has  been  considered  indis- 

fensable  to  a  finished  education,  and  while  a 
nowledge  of  that  of  Italy  has,  from  even 
an  earlier  period,  been  deemed  important, 
Scandinavian  literature  should,  until  but  as 
yesterday,  have  been  almost  wholly  ignored 
by  our  men  of  letters.  And  yet,  very  strange 
is  this,  for  little  enough  is  there  in  common 
in  the  literature  of  France  and  England,  and 
as  little  in  that  of  Italy  ;  but  the  literature 
of  that  haughty,  freedom-loving  race,  from 
whom  we  probably  derive  the  finer  portion 
of  our  national  characteristics  —  that  race 
whose  splendid  war-ships  swept  the  coast  of 
Europe  from  the  farthest  northern  seas,  even 
to  Sicily ;  and  who  impressed  their  own  free 
spirit,  their  own  love  of  daring  enterprise. 


*  The  Literature  and  Romance  of  Northern  Eu¬ 
rope,  constituting  a  complete  History  of  the  Litera¬ 
ture  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Icelard, 
with  copious  specimens  from  the  most  celebrated 
Histories,  Romances,  Popular  Legends  and  Tales, 
Ac.,  Ac.  By  William  and  Mary  Uowitt.  2  vola 
Oolbom.  loS2. 


their  own  irrepressible  energy  and  indomitable 
will  on  the  communities  they  formed  ;  surely 
the  literature  of  such  a  race,  whatever  its  in¬ 
trinsic  worth,  must  have  been  deserving  at 
least  of  tome  notice.  But  so  thought  not  the 
literary  men  of  the  two  last  centuries ;  and 
but  for  Gray’s  spirited  translation,  in  his 
works,  of  the  two  well-known  Icelandic 
poems,  the  English  reader  might  have 
doubted  whether  the  north  of  Europe  had 
really  a  literature  at  all. 

All  this  time,  however,  though  unknown 
alike  in  college  halls  and  fashionable  coteries, 
the  literature  of  Scandinavia  —  its  earliest 
myths,  and  most  bewitching  legends,  but 
slightly  altered  from  their  original  form — 
had  maintained  its  unsuspected  place  beside 
our  hearths  for  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
aiding  to  rock  the  cradles  of  thirty  genera¬ 
tions,  to  awaken  young  wonder  in  the  dawn¬ 
ing  mind,  and  to  stimulate  the  energies  of 
the  boyhood  of  old  England,  by  those  many 
tales  of  wild  adventure  and  daring  enterprise, 
of  supernatural  aid  and  triumphant  success, 
— tales,  which,  although  the  literature  of  the 
nursery,  and  the  fireside  lore  of  the  peasant, 
have  not  been  scorned  by  our  noblest  poets. 
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The  solemn  myths,  the  wild  tales,  of  that 
elder  day,  might,  likely  enough,  seem  strange 
to  the  scholar  brought  up  according  to  “  the 
very  straitest  sect”  of  “  the  classical  school 
and  the  legend  sung  to  simple,  unsophisti¬ 
cated  men  in  the  green  depths  of  the  forest, 
or  beside  the  wild  sea,  might  seem  uncouth 
to  cultivators  of  drawing-room  poetry ;  but 
the  heart  of  the  multitude,  the  great  heart 
of  human  nature,  was  stirred  from  its  depths, 
and  the  imagination  of  an  energetic  race  was 
awakened  by  these  wild  wonders;  and  thus, 
age  after  age,  have  tales  of  the  mighty 
giants,  of  the  merry  tripping  elves,  of  the 
spiteful,  yet  tricksy  Loke  ;  even  Thor,  with 
his  hammer,  and  the  sky-supporting  ash, 
Yggdrasil,  been  the  cherished  “  folk-lore” 
of  England. 

It  is  scarcely  a  hundred  years  since  Scan¬ 
dinavian  literature  first  received  even  a  pass¬ 
ing  notice  from  our  writers,  and  then  but 
incidentally,  from  Gray.  His  two  specimens 
seem  to  have  awakened  no  attention;  and 
when,  about  twenty  years  later.  Mallet  and 
Pinkerton  advanced  the  clmm  of  northern 
Europe  in  the  controversy  on  the  origin  of 
romance,  but  a  reluctant  attention  was  yielded 
to  its  literature.  Perhaps  the  publication  of 
Bishop  Percy’s  Relics  of  Ancient  Poetry 
did  more  than  aught  else  to  direct  popular 
attention  to  the  subject ;  for,  from  the  time 
that  the  ancient  ballad  attracted  public  at¬ 
tention,  our  popular  literature  also  came  into 
notice,  and  then  the  large  admixture  of 
Scandinavian  legend  and  tradition  became 
apparent.  Ere  long,  specimens  from  the  two 
Eddas,  and  spirited  versions  of  some  of  the 
Sagas,  especially  those  by  the  Rev.  William 
Herbert,  aided  in  familiarizing  the  public 
still  more  with  these  (to  the  English  reader] 
long  unknown  works  ;  while  of  Tate  years  a 
more  general  interest  has  been  aroused 
among  our  literary  men,  especially  our  his¬ 
torical  students,  as  to  all  that  relates  to  the 
Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  tribes ;  and  feel¬ 
ing,  as  Mr.  Kemble,  in  his  late  excellent 
work.  The  Saxons  in  England,  so  truly  re¬ 
marks,  that  “  we  have  a  share  in  the  past, 
and  the  past  yet  works  in  us.”  They  have 
sought  in  the  history  of  these  nations  for 
“  the  history  of  the  childhood  of  our  own, 
and  for  the  explanation  of  its  manhood.” 

Meanwhile  the  admirable  specimens  in 
Blackwood,  of  the  Danish  poets,  especially 
Oehlenscbl'ager  and  Ingemann,  and  the  pub¬ 
lication  some  five  or  six  years  since  of  the 
spirit-stirring  Heitnskringla^  by  Mr.  Laing, 
has  kept  that  interest  alive.  Still,  there  has 
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been  no  attempt  to  present  a  general  view  of 
Scandinavian  literature,  ancient  and  modern, 
to  the  reader,  and  it  is  to  supply  this  defici¬ 
ency  that  the  work  before  us  has  been  un¬ 
dertaken  by  William  and  Mary  Howitt ;  the 
latter,  we  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers, 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  our  poetesses, 
and  unrivalled  among  all  her  contemporaries 
for  the  grace  and  spirit,  and  true  “  old  world” 
feeling  of  her  ballads. 

The  earliest  literature  of  Scandinavia,  like 
that  of  all  nations,  is  mythic,  and  in  verse. 
It  is  contained  in  the  elder  Edda,  that  “  grand 
depository  of  the  doctrines  of  Odin  Mytho- 
logy,”  and  consists  of  a  series  of  poems, 

“  huge,  wild,  and  fragmentary,  full  of  strange 
gaps,  rent  into  their  very  vitals  by  the  acci¬ 
dents  of  many  centuries — yet,  like  the  ruin 
of  the  Colisseum,  or  the  temples  of  Psestum, 
standing  aloft  amid  the  daylight  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  magnificent  testimonies  of  the  stu¬ 
pendous  genius  of  the  race  which  reared 
them.” 

“The  mysterious  Vala,  or  prophetess,  seated 
somewhere  unseen  in  that  marvellous  heaven, 
sings  an  awful  song  of  the  birth  of  gods  and 
men,  of  the  Great  Yggdrasil,  or  tree  of  life, 
whose  roots  and  branches  run  through  all  regions 
of  space  to  which  existence  has  extended,  and 
concludes  her  thrilling  hymn  with  the  terrible 
Regnarck,  or  Twilight  of  the  gods,  when  the 
dynasty  of  Odin  disappears  in  the  tires  which 
devour  creation,  and  the  new  heavens  and  new 
earth  come  forth  to  receive  the  reign  of  Balder, 
and  of  milder  natures.  Odin  himself  sings  his 
high  song,  and  his  ravens,  Hugin  and  Munin, 
bring  him  news  from  all  the  lower  worlds,  but 
cannot  divest  his  soul  of  the  secret  dread  that  the 
latter  will  one  day  fail  to  return,  and  the  power 
which  enabled  him  to  shape  the  sky,  and  all  the 
nine  regions  of  life  beneath  it,  shall  fall  from  his 
hands.  A  strange  mixture  of  simplicity  and 
strength,  of  the  little  and  the  great,  the  sublime 
and  the  ludicrous,  runs  through  this  ancient  pro¬ 
duction,  or  rather,  collection  of  productions.  .  . 
To  the  antiquity  of  some  of  these  songs  it  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  to  fix  a  limit.  They  bear  all 
the  traces  of  the  remotest  age.  They  carry  you 
back  to  the  east,  the  original  region  of  the  Gothic 
race.  They  give  you  glimpses  of  the  Gudahem 
or  home  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  sparkling  waters 
of  the  original  fountain  of  tradition.  They  bear 
you  on  in  that  direction  towards  the  primal  age 
of  one  tongue  and  one  religion,  and,  in  the  words 
of  the  Edda,  of  that  still  greater  G(xl,  ‘  whom  no 
one  dared  to  name.’  ” — V’ol.  i.  pp.  23,  29. 

These  ancient  songs,  handed  down,  per¬ 
haps  through  countless  generations,  by  oral 
tradition,  were  in  the  eleventh  century  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  surer  custody  of  writing,  by 
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Samund,  a  learned  man,  and  a  Christian 
priest  of  Iceland.  Their  authenticity  has  been 
severely  questioned  ;  but  it  appears  now  the 
belief  of  the  profoundest  northern  antiqua¬ 
ries,  that  Samund  indeed  only  gathered  up 
these  fragments  of  ancient  song,  which  had 
floated  down  from  a  remote  antiquity,  “  care¬ 
fully  abstaining  from  filling  up  the  lacunoB 
found  in  them,  sacredly  leaving  the  poems 
as  he  found  them,  with  their  blanks  and  lop¬ 
pings,  or  by  only  connecting  the  disjointed 
portions  by  single  prose  links  containing  the 
sense,  which  still  lived  in  tradition.” 

This  venerable  remain,  tbe  elder  Edda, 
consists  of  twenty-eight  poems.  These  are 
divided  into  two  parts  :  the  first  containing 
mythologic  and  ethic  poems;  the  second, 
mytho-beroic,  and  tales  relating  to  their 
earliest  history.  One  of  the  most  important, 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  oldest,  is  the  Voluspa, 
or  Vala’s  Wisdom,  portions  of  which  have 
been  frequently  translated,  especially  the 
sublime  conclusion  which  describes  the  com¬ 
ing  of  “the  Mighty  One  to  the  great  judg¬ 
ment,”  and  tbe  deadly  strife  of  all  the  hos¬ 
tile  powers  of  nature,  when  Odin  is  swal¬ 
lowed  by  the  wolf  Fenris,  and  Frey,  and 
the  Midgard  serpent  are  slain,  and  Surtur 
flings  fire  over  the  world,  and — 

“  The  sun  grows  dark. 

Earth  sinks  in  the  sea. 

From  heaven  vanish 
The  lustrous  stars. 

High  from  tlie  flames 
Rolls  the  rock ; 

High  play  the  fires 
’Gainst  heaven  itself.” 

But  yet,  from  this  mighty  overwhelming 
wreck,  the  Vala  looks  forward,  and — 

“Up  sees  she  come, 

Yet  once  more. 

The  earth  from  the  sea. 

Gloriously  green.  • 

In  Gimie  the  lofty. 

There  simll  the  hosts 
Of  the  virtuous  dwell. 

And  through  all  ages 
Taste  of  deep  gladness.” 

“  Thus,”  as  Qeijer  beautifully  says,  “  sounds 
the  voice  of  the  northern  prophetess,  broken, 
indistinct,  half-lust  to  us  through  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  centuries.  It  speaks  of  other  times, 
other  men,  and  thoughts  imprisoned  in  tbe 
fetters  of  superstition,  but  yearning,  even 
they,  after  the  eternal  light,  and  uttering  this 
longing,  though  in  a  faltering  tongue.  .  .  . 
No  pagan  mythology  has  more  beautifully 


expressed  this  than  the  northern.  It  points 
us  onward,  however  darkly,  through  this 
very  perishableness  to  the  ‘  Mighty  One 
from  above,’  who  is  above  all  the  gods,  who 
are  sustained  by  tbe  influences  of  earth,  to 
‘the  Mightier  than  the  Mighty,’  whom  it 
dared  not  name.” 

Mr.  Howitt,  in  his  chapter  on  the  Voluspa, 
gives  a  succinct,  and,  for  so  obscure  a  sub¬ 
ject,  very  clear  view  of  the  Odin  mythology, 
which,  wild,  and  involved  in  strange  contra¬ 
dictions,  as  in  so  many  subordinate  parts  it 
appears  to  be,  bears  evident  proofs,  together 
with  its  having  been  brought  from  the  East, 
of  having  derived  its  loftier  doctrines  from 
the  echoes  of  that  earliest  time,  when  the  one 
great  family  of  mankind  dwelt  together,  and 
still  held  in  fond  recollection  the  tradition  of 
the  Tree  of  Life,  and  of  their  lost  Paradise.* 

“  Odin’s  Raven’s  Song,”  and  “  The  Song 
of  the  Way-tamer,”  are  among  the  most 
poetical  and  singular  poems  of  the  Edda. — 
Both  relate  to  the  death  of  Balder,  that  mys¬ 
terious  being,  whose  death  and  presumed  re¬ 
surrection  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  these 
early  myths.  “The  Raven  Song”  foretells 
approaching  calamity,  and  Odin  summons  a 
council  to  avert  it ;  in  the  following  song  the 
council  has  met,  and  the  prophetess  to  whom 
they  send  answers,  that  sudden  death  menaces 
the  comeliest  of  Odin’s  race.  Odin  and  Frig- 
ga  send,  and  take  oaths  of  everything  m 
nature  not  to  hurt  Balder — but  inexorable 
fate  causes  them  to  overlook  the  mistletoe. 
Then  Odin,  fearful  that  something  might  be 
passed  over,  and  that  good  fortune  had  de¬ 
serted  the  gods,  decends  to  bell,  to  consult 
the  Vala  there  in  her  tomb.  This  portion 
was  paraphrased — for  in  no  sense  can  it  be 
termed  a  translation — by  Gray,  and  we  sub¬ 
join  the  following  opening  stanzas,  that  the 


*  Mr.  Howitt  suggests,  may  not  "  the  Christmas 
tree,”  comrooo  to  all  nations  of  Gothic  descent,  be 
an  emblem  of  the  ash  Yggdrasil  I  and  may  not  this 
hare  been  tbe  symbol  of  the  Tree  of  Life  t  He  re¬ 
marks  also  on  the  constant  presence  of  a  tree  in  the 
venerable  sculptures  from  Nineveh ;  and  we  may  add 
another  coincidence  which  baa  greatly  struck  ua  in 
the  ancient  “  folk  lore”  of  tbe  northern  nations, — 
this  is  the  eminence  given  to  the  bull.  In  the  fairy 
tales — even  in  some  of  tbe  nursery  tales — tbe  bull 
acts  an  important  part,  and  is  always  distinguished 
for  strengtn  and  wisdom  ;  indeed,  in  some  of  these 
old  myths,  as  we  might  idmost  term  them,  he  is  the 
miardian  genius.  Might  not  this  arise  from  dim  tra¬ 
dition  of  “  the  protecting  cherub,”  whose  gigantic 
image  was  so  often  sculptured  on  the  portals  of  the 
Assyrian  palaces  1  and  may  we  not,  perhaps,  look 
for  an  explanation  of  some  portions  of  the  Odin  my¬ 
thology  to  that  ancient  land,  almost  from  whose 
northern  borders  Odin  and  his  Asara  cams  I 
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reader  may  estimate  the  rude  force  of  the 
venerable  original.  - 

**  Up  stood  Odin, 

Lord  of  the  people, 

And  upon  Sfeipner 
Laid  he  the  raddle ; 

Rode  thus  below, 

Down  unto  Neflhel. 

There  the  bound  met  he. 

From  the  abyss. 

“  He  was  all  bloody 
About  his  black  chest ; 

His  murderous  throat 
And  down  hanging  jaws. 

Howled  he  against 
The  father  of  power*8ong, 

And  gaped  immensely 
To  hinder  his  passage. 

“  Onward  rode  Odin, 

Thundered  the  earth-road. 

So  raine  he  to  Hela’s 
High  dwelling. 

“  Tl^n  rode  be  onwards 
Toward  the  east  gate 
Where  be  perceived 
The  Vala’s  grave-ground. 

“  The  dead’s  adjuration 
He  spoke  to  the  seeress, 

Looked  towards  the  north, 

And  laid  down  runes. 

Adjuration  pronounced  he, 

Demanding  an  answer, 

Till  compelled,  she  arose. 

And  the  dead-word  spoke. 

“  ‘  What  man  is  this. 

To  me  all  unknown, 

Who  thus  liath  disturbed  me 
With  trouble  of  soul  ? 

I  was  snowed  over  with  snows, 

And  beaten  with  rains, 

And  drenched  with  the  dews. 

Dead  have  I  long  been.’  ” 

She  then  reluctantly  answered  the  questions 
put  to  her,  and  Odin  returns.  The  “  Groa 
Galdur”  is  somewhat  similar,  only  in  this 
case  the  prophetess  is  called  up  from  her 
tomb  by  her  son  to  aid  him,  and  she  recites 
“  songs  of  power,”  probably  much  older  than 
the  lay  in  which  they  find  a  place, — which 
shall  serve  him  in  all  straits  of  fortune.  We 
think  the  whole  of  this  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Durham’s  “  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  it 
is  singularly  wild  and  solemn,  and  we  wish  a 
specimen  of  it  had  been  given  here. 

The  ethic  poems  of  the  Edda  are  very  cu¬ 
rious.  As  Mr.  Howitt  truly  says,  ”  the  moral 
axioms,  and  still  more  the  social  ones,  will 
certiunly  surprise  the  reader.  No  one  who 
contemplates  the  Scandinavians  as  a  rude, 
half-wild  race  will  be  prepared  for  the  pro¬ 
found  knowledge,  not  merely  of  human  na¬ 


ture  but  of  human  nature  in  its  various  social 
and  domestic  relations  which  awaits  him 
here.”  The  most  important  of  these,  as  well 
as  the  most  curious,  is  the  ”  Hav&mal”  or 
"  Odin’s  High  Song,”  a  collection  of  maxims 
and  proverbs,  strung  together  apparently 
without  much  attention  to  their  order,  but 
displaying  wonderful  acuteness ;  indeed 
they  more  resemble  the  proverbs  of  Solomon 
than  anythingelse  in  human  literature,  though 
without  the  higher  religious  views  of  the 
Scripture  maxims.” 

Mr.  Howitt  has  given  this  poem,  consisting 
of  a  hundred  and  twelve  stanzas,  of  six  and 
eight  lines  each,  entire ;  and  has  thus  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  reader  a  most 
valuable  specimen  of  this  class  of  poem.  It 
begins  with  general  exhortations  to  hospital¬ 
ity,  not  unmingled  with  warnings  against 
entirely  trusting  the  stranger  ;  it  then  severe¬ 
ly  denounces  drunkenness,  gives  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  foolish  man,  many  of  which 
strongly  resemble  those  given  by  the  royal 
preacher  of  Israel ;  warns  against  hasty  de¬ 
cisions,  against  a  life  of  dependence,  but  still 
inculcating  caution  in  the  way  that  seems 
scarcely  belonging  to  a  state  of  society  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  view  as  simple 
and  without  disguise.  There  is  much  shrewd¬ 
ness  in  the  following  stanza,  but  then  the 
next  seems  in  strange  juxtapo«tion ;  there 
is  a  philosophic  cast  about  it,  which  we 
scarcely  expect  to  find  at  so  early  a  period. 

“  Only  a  little 
Will  a  man  give ; 

He  often  gets  praise  for  a  little. 

With  half  a  loaf. 

And  a  full  bottle, 

I  won  a  companion. 

“Small  are  the  rand-grains. 

Small  are  the  water-drops, 

Small  human  thoughts ; 

Yet  are  not  these 

Each  of  them  equal  7 

Every  century  bears  but  one  man.” 

The  following  two  stanzas  are  good  ;  the 
latter  anticipates  the  wisdom  of  “  Poor 
Richard’s  Almanac indeed  the  last  remark 
is  in  his  very  words. 

“  Betimes  must  he  rise 
Who  another  man’s  life 
And  goods  will  obtain. 

The  sleeping  wolf 
Seldom  gets  bones ; 

No  sluggard  wins  battles.” 

Betimes  must  he  rise 
And  look  after  his  people 
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Who  has  hot  few  workmen. 

Mach  he  neglecteth 
Who  sleeps  in  the  mominf; : 

On  the  master’s  presence  depends  half  the  pro6t.” 

There  is  philosophy  in  these,  too — 

“  Perfectly  wretched 
Is  no  man,  thongh  he  may  be  unhappy. 
One  is  blessed  in  his  sons — 

One  in  his  friends ; 

By  competence  one — 

By  good  works  another. 

“  Better  are  they 

Who  live,  than  they  who  are  dead. 

The  living  man  may  gain  a  cow. 

I  saw  the  fire  blazing 
In  the  hall  of  the  rich  man ; 

But  death  stood  at  the  threshold.” 

And  in  these  also— 

“  Thy  flocks  may  die, 

Thy  friends  may  die. 

So,  also,  mayst  thou  thyself  ; 

But  never  will  die 
The  fame  of  him 

Who  wins  for  himself  good  renown. 

“  Thy  flocks  may  die, 

Thy  friends  may  die, 

So  also  mayst  thou  thyself ; 

But  one  thing  I  know 
Which  never  dies. 

The  doom  which  is  passed  on  the  dead.” 

There  are  other  didactic  poems,  inferior 
to  the  **  Hdvam&l,”  but  still  possessing  much 
merit ;  there  is  also  one,  “  Run  Talen,”  of  a 
strangely  wild  character,  describing  the  mi¬ 
raculous  effects  of  “  the  Runic  rhyme.”  The 
opening  reminds  us  of  the  wild,  mysterious 
fragments  of  the  early  Welsh  bards,  where 
the  poet  tells  us,  that  it  was  only  through 
the  extremity  of  sufferings  and  danger  he 
had  achieved  these  mighty  gifts  of  song. 
The  power  of  ”  The  Runic  rhyme”  over  both 
dead  and  living  men  is  familiar  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  but  its  power,  Orpheus- like,  over  all 
animate  nature,  is  very  prettily  expressed  in 
a  fragment  of  the  6ne  old  Danish  ballad  of 
“  Sir  Tynne.”  Sir  Tynne  is  hunting  in  the 
forest,  near  the  green  linden  trees : 

”  And  it  was  Ulva,  the  little  dwarfs  daughter, 

Who  to  her  maid  did  say — 

'  Go,  then,  and  fetch  hither  my  gold  harp. 

For  Sir  Tynne  I  must  lure  this  way. 

Ye  practise  the  runes  so  well.’ 

”  The  first  strdie  she  struck  on  her  golden  harp, 

So  sweetly  did  it  sound. 

The  wild  deer,  both  in  wood  and  wold. 


Forgot  to  leap  and  bound. 

Ye  practise  the  runes  so  well. 

“  The  next  stroke  she  struck  on  her  golden  harp. 
So  sweetly  did  it  ring. 

The  little  grey  hawk,  that  sat  on  the  bough. 
Spread  out  each  quivering  wing. 

Ye  practise  the  runes  so  well. 

**The  third  stroke  she  struck  on  her  golden  harp. 
So  sweetly  did  it  play. 

The  little  fish  in  the  flt^  below. 

Forgot  to  swim  away, 

Ye  practise  the  runes  so  well. 

”  Bright  bloomed  the  meads,  green  grew  Uie 
leaves, 

For  the  rune-song  worked  its  will ; 

Sir  Tynne  gave  spurs  to  his  fiery  steed. 

For  he  could  no  more  be  still. 

Ye  practise  the  runes  so  well.” 

The  second  part  of  the  Eldda  contains  the 
heroic  songs ;  and  these  are  even  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  the  former  portion,  inasmuch 
as  they  contain,  in  what  is  most  probably  its 
earliest  form,  the  “folk-lore”  of  northern 
Europe,  including  our  own.  'Here  are  the 
elves,  and  the  giants,  and  the  mermaids ;  the 
wondrous  swords,  the  cap  of  darkness,  the 
enchanted  rings,  the  magic  mirrors  of  popu¬ 
lar  literature;  and,  more,  the  very  heroes 
and  heroines  of  our  nursery  tales.  It  is 
from  detached  fragments  of  these  spirited 
old  Sagas,  altered  and  broken  into  a  variety 
of  separate  tales,  that  our  popular  stories 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,  while  the 
Sagas  themselves  often  form  together  one 
fine  heroic  poem.  One  of  the  most  ancient 
of  these,  detail  the  wrongs  and  deadly  re¬ 
venge  of  Vdlund  the  smith,  a  personage 
whose  fame  has  spread  throughout  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  to  whom,  during  the  middle  ages, 
the  praise  of  fabricating  the  most  beautiful 
armor  for  the  various  heroes  of  romance  was 
always  assigned.  He  is  certainly  “  the  north¬ 
ern  yulcan,”sofar  as  his  skill  in  working  met¬ 
als  is  concerned  and  his  lameness ;  but  still  we 
can  scarcely  believe,  with  Mr.  Howitt,  that 
his  story  is  a  modification  of  classical  fable, 
since  the  “  wondrous  Alf,”  tiie  keen  and  ac¬ 
tive  hunter,  as  well  as  skilful  smith,  who  is 
hamstrung  by  the  cruel  king  lest  he  should 
escape  from  bis  prison,  is  very  different  in 
character  from  the  deformed  infant  flung 
down  to  Lemnos,  and  there  taught  the  craft 
through  which  he  afterwards  becomes  so 
renowned.  There  seems  to  us  a  Scandina¬ 
vian  character  indelibly  impressed  on  this 
fine  Saga;  it  is  the  very  tale  of  cruel  wrong 
and  deep  and  deadly  vengeance,  which  would 
impress  on  the  memories  of  the  ancient 
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dwellers  in  those  pine  forest**,  through  long 
generations,  the  fate  of  Volund  and  King 
Niduth.  As  Mr.  Howitt  has  given  us  only 
a  short  notice,  we  will  go  over  it  more  at 
length,  for  when  we  met  with  it  a  few  years 
since  we  were  greatly  struck  with  its  wild 
and  solemn  force. 

It  opens  with  the  marriage  of  Volund  and 
his  two  brothers,  “  in  the  dark  forest,”  to 
three  maidens.  “  Seven  winters  lived  they 
there,  eight  years  were  they  held  by  love, 
but  in  the  winter  fate  parted  them.”  The 
brothers  set  forth  to  seek  the  lost  damsels, 
and  “Volund  alone  remained  in  Ulfdal.  He 
wrought  the  red  gold  to  make  jewels.  He 
fashioned  rings,  and  strung  them  on  an  osier 
branch,  and  waited  the  return  of  his  dazzling 
bride.”  King  Niduth  has  heard  of  his  skill 
and  of  his  treasures ;  so  in  the  night  his 
men  set  out,  “  with  bucklers  reflecting  the 
light  of  the  moon,”  and  reach  his  dwelling, ‘and 
find  seven  hundred  rings  strung  on  the  osier 
branch.  They  take  one  and  depart,  and 
then  “Volund  the  Swift  returned  from  the 
chase,  from  following  the  long  path.” 

“  He  began  to  roast  bear's  flesb, 

Soon  the  dry  fir>tree.  fanned  by  tlie  wind, 
Flamed  up  before  Volund, 

Seated  on  a  bear’s  skin ; 

He  counted  the  rings,  that  man  of  the  race  of 
Alfes ; 

He  found  one  wanting — then  he  hoped 
That  Alvite  the  young  would  return  to  him,” 

“  Then  he  rested 
Until  sleep  surprised  him. 

His  awaking  was  without  joy. 

He  felt  strong  bands  on  his  bands, 

And  a  clog  at  his  feet 
That  held  them.” 

He  has  been  taken  captive  by  King  Niduth, 
who  taunts  him,  and  charges  him  with  hav¬ 
ing  taken  bis  gold.  “The  chief  of  the 
Alfes”  replies  that  the  gold  is  his  own, brought 
from  his  own  far  distant  land ;  the  King, 
however,  seizes  the  rings,  and  V6lund*s 
own  sword ;  and  then,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  queen,  “  they  cut  his  tendons ;  they  put 
him  on  a  little  island,  away  from  the  shore, 
called  Steevar  Stand.  There  hew  rought 
for  the  king  jewels.”  Then  Vdlund  sung — 

“That  sword  shines  in  Niduth’s  baldric, 

But  it  was  I  caused  it  to  glitter; 

I  am  robbed  of  my  wealth. 

That  shining  sword 
Is  ever  lifted  against  me ; 

Never  more  shall  I  see  it  in  the  workshop  of 
VSlund. 

“  And  Banvilde  wears  the  red  rings — 


They  were  made  for  my  wife. 

Who  can  repair  this  loss  7 
He  remained  sitting  ; 

He  slept  not,  but  forg^  with  his  hammer ; 
Soon  he  planned  vengeance  against  the  king.” 


“  The  poems  of  the  Fxlda  concerning  Sigurd, 
and  the  Niflunger,  or  Nibelungen,  are  thirteen  in 
number.  Without  enumerating  them  precisely, 
they  may  be  stated  under  their  more  general 
heads — songs  about  Sigurd ;  Fafnis-Bana,  or  the 
slayer  of  Fafner ;  songs  about  Brynhild,  or  Sigur- 
drifa;  song  about  Gudrun,  the  Chriembild  of 
Germany,  Gudrun’s  sorrow,  Gudrun’s  revenge  *, 
song  about  Attle,  the  Etzel  of  the  Germans; 
Gudrun’s  song  of  incitement ;  song  about  Hamdir, 
and  Gunner’s  harp  song,  which  last  is  considered 
to  be  only  an  imitation  of  a  more  ancient  song, 
that  is  lost.  The  history  of  Sigurd  in  these 
poems  commences  in  times  evidently  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity  ;  so  mingled,  indeed,  with  fables,  that  men 
assume  the  shape  of  dragons,  and  Sigurd  is  re¬ 
nowned  for  his  destruction  of  them.  \Ve  find  him 
first  in  Griper’s  kingdom,  going  to  his  uncle 
king  Griper,  who  is  wise  in  propti^ic  knowledge, 
and  demanding  of  him  a  revelation  of  his  future 
fate.  Griper  tells  him  he  shall  become  a  man 


He  lures  the  king’s  two  sons  and  his  only 
daughter  to  his  ceil,  and  when  his  deadly 
revenge  is  satiated,  then  he  sings,  “  Now 
am  I  wholly  avenged,  I  will  again  walk  with 
the  feet  he  deprived  me  of ;  and  then 
Volund  laughed  and  bounded  up  in  the 
air.”  Volund  has  made  himself  wings;  he 
escapes  from  his  prison,  and  sits  on  the  high 
palace  wall,  while  the  cruel  queen  laments 
the  absence  of  her  sons,  and  expresses  her 
fear  that  they  are  dead.  The  king  sees 
Volund,  and  despairingly  questions  him. 
Then  the  story  of  the  murder  of  the  sons, 
and  dishonor  of  the  daughter,  is  told,  and 
he  spreads  his  wings  and  flies  away,  while 
the  king  and  queen,  in  helpless  agony,  look 
up,  and  listen  to  the  loud  scoffing  laugh  of 
the  captive  they  had  so  cruelly  treated,  but 
who  had  so  fearfully  avenged  his  wrongs. 

A  more  important  Saga,  or  rather  series 
of  Sagas,  is  that  which  details  the  wild  and 
solemn  tale  of  ill-gotten  treasure,  and  its 
curse  upon  each  possessor,  until  it  is  finally 
engulfed,  never  more  to  be  found, — that 
tale,  which  the  ancient  scald  has  said  “  shall 
live  for  ever  in  all  lands,”  and  which  in  its 
German  version,  as  the  “  Nibelugen  Lied,” 
has  lately  attracted  so  much  attention.  In 
Samund’s  Edda  we  find  it  in  its  earlier,  per¬ 
haps  earliest,  form,  in  “  the  ancient  and 
fragmenU.ry  poems  out  of  which  it  was 
wrought,  as  though  we  had  discovered  in 
some  comer  of  ancient  Greece  those  songs 
of  the  rhapsodists  which  Homer  elaborated 
into  bis  immortal  epic.” 
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the  preatest  under  the  aim . He  dis- 

c1o!ie8  all  the  main  actions  of  his  life,  his  meeting 
with  Brynhild,  and  her  teaching  him  runes  ;  and, 
after  much  pressing,  his  misfortunes  and  early 
death,  through  the  family  of  the  Gigukunga.” — 
Vol.  i.  p.  106. 

There  is  an  evident  Orientalism  about  the 
earlier  part  of  the  tale  of  Sigurd  as  told  in 
these  Sagas.  Thus,  we  have  the  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis:  the  dwarf  Andvar,  to 
whom  the  fatal  treasure  originally  belongs, 
takes  various  shapes;  6rst  of  an  otter,  and  then 
of  a  pike,  and  then  resumes  his  own.  Sigurd 
learns  the  language  of  birds,  and  from  their 
converse  protects  himself  from  danger. — 

"  The  curse  of  ill-gotten  gold”  is  far  more 
forcibly  brought  out  in  these  poems  than 
even  in  the  later  German  “  Lied it  is  the 
grand  moral  of  these  wonderful  songs — and 
never  was  moral  worked  out  more  terribly. 
In  the  hrst  instance,  when  llrejdmar  gains 
the  otter-skin  filled  with  gold,  Loke  tells 
him  it  shall  be  the  bane  of  every  one  that 
possess  it ;  and  thus  Hrejdmar  is  killed  by 
Tafner,  his  son,  who,  to  prevent  his  brother 
obtaining  a  share  of  it,  assumes  the  shape  of 
a  monstrous  dragon ;  and,  carrying  his 
treasure  to  Gnita  Heath,  he  keeps  watch 
over  his  gold  with  the  helmet  of  Eger  to 
defend  it  from  all  comers.  Reginn,  the 
brother,  excites  Sigurd  to  kill  Fafner,  which 
he  does :  and  then,  learning  from  the  song 
of  a  bird  that  Reginn  is  watching  to  kill  him, 
Sigurd  kills  Reginn,  and  thus  the  fatal  trea¬ 
sure,  together  with  the  helm  of  invisibility, 
the  resistless  sword  Hrotta,  the  gold  armour, 
and  the  good  steed  Grane, — how  many 
popular  tales  have  been  founded  on  these 
wonders — all  fall  into  the  possession  of  the 
hero. 

With  the  introduction  of  Christianity  the 
poetry  of  the  north  declined,  and,  ere  long, 
its  prose  literature  too.  This  was  probably 
owing  to  the  substitution  of  Latin  for  the 
vernacular  tongue  ;  and  possibly,  too,  to  the 
fierce  strife  which  the  Odin  religion,  unlike 
the  Celtic  mythology,  continued  to  maintain 
against  the  purer  faith,  until  it  was  crushed 
out,  as  it  were,  from  among  its  votaries.  On 
this  part  of  his  subject  we  roust  remind  Mr. 
Howiit,  that  when  he  indulges  in  his  sar¬ 
casms  against  saintly  legends  and  “  the 
monkish  twaddle  with  which  the  race  of 
Romish  priests  abused  the  imaginations  of 
the  population,”  he  displays  strange  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  literature  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
of  its  fictitious  literature  especially.  We  may 
well  allow  the  claims  of  the  inmates  of  the 
convents  to  the  preservation  of  almost  all 


that  has  been  handed  down  to  us  of  classical 
literature,  without  compromising  our  Protes¬ 
tantism  ;  and  we  should  display  a  very  limited 
degree  of  information  indeed,  to  class  in  our 
category  of  “  absurd  legends,”  all  the  tales 
which  the  monkish  writer  has  collected. 
Surely  Mr.  Howitt  must  know  that  many  of 
these  are  most  beautiful,  that  many  have 
been  taken  by  our  chief  poets  as  subjects  for 
narrative,  or  drama ;  indeed,  we  would  ap¬ 
peal  from  William  Howitt  to  Mary  Howitt, 
and  inquire,  what  has  been  the  storehouse 
from  whence  she  has  drawn  her  most  beau¬ 
tiful  ballads  ? — has  it  not  been  from  monkish 
legends  ?  We  feel  rather  strongly  on  this 
subject,  for  perhaps  the  time  to  do  battle  in 
earnest  with  Rome  is  at  hand.  Then  why 
should  our  Protestant  writers  indulge  in 
remarks  which  the  least  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  of  the  middle  ages  will  dis¬ 
prove  ?  or  why  should  we  refuse  our  oppo¬ 
nents  praise  if  obviously  their  due,  while  on 
so  many  far  weightier  points  we  must  still 
conscientiously  differ  from  them. 

The  heroic  songs  and  Sagas  of  the  north — 
too  soon  forgotten — were  succeeded  by  the 
Folks- Sagas,  and  the  “  Visor,”  or  ballad 
poetry.  In  both  these  departments  we  are 
continually  reminded  of  our  own  nursery 
tales,  and  our  own  older  ballads.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  former  may  all  be  found  in  their 
Danish  or  Swedish  originals,  especially  those 
merry  ones,  so  dear  to  childhood,  of  “  The 
House  that  Jack  built,”  and  “  The  Pig  that 
would  not  go  over  the  style even  the  in¬ 
fantine  rhyme,  “  Lady-bird,  lady-bird,  fly 
away  home  !”  is  sung  by  the  children  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  The  old  ballad  poe¬ 
try,  too,  bears  proof  of  a  common  origin. 
The  style,  the  metre,  the  refrain,  often  so 
curiously  varied,  are  all  to  l>e  found  here. 
The  Omquade,  ns  the  refrain  is  called,  is  in¬ 
deed  seldom  wanting  in  the  older  Scandina¬ 
vian  ballad  ;  sometimes  it  has  but  little  in 
common  with  the  subject,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  with  ours ;  but  mostly,  it  is  very  appro¬ 
priate,  as  in  this — 

“  Tliey  were  the  king's  daughters,  and  whilst  they 
were  small, 

Two  roses,  two  beautiful  blossoms  ; — 

They  were  stolen  away  from  their  father’s  hall, 

F rom  England  'tis  they’ve  brought  ns.” 

Mr.  Howitt  has  given  the  whole  of  this 
old  Swedish  ballad  ;  and  we  are  greatly  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  one  almost  verbatim  as 
to  some  of  the  stanzas,  still  exists  among  our 
peasantry.  The  double  “  Omquade  ”  in  the 
ballad  of  King  Elric,  which  describes  his 
sending  to  a  wise- woman,  who  foretells  his 
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early  death,  chimes  in  almost  as  solemnly 
with  the  narrative  as  the  “  toll  slowly  ”  in 
Mrs.  Browning’s  most  powerful  and  exquisite 
“  Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May.” 

“  Thus  said  the  king  to  his  courtiers  two, 

And  the  youthful ; — 

‘  To-morrow  you  shall  to  the  wise- woman  go — 
Let  all  sav  their  prayers  for  the  young  king  Eric. 

*  '  •  *  *  * 

The  wise-woman  went  to  the  king  as  they  bade, 
And  the  youthful ; 

And  deep  answers  she  gave  unto  all  the  king  said  ; 
Let  all  say  their  prayers  fur  the  young  king  Eric.” 

And  thus  the  solemn  refrain  chimes  in, 
while  the  prophetess  foretells  the  untimely 
death  of  the  queen,  followed  “  at  the  fall  of 
the  leaf,”  by  that  of  ”  the  young  king  Eric.” 
In  "  Knight  Malcom,’’  the  refrain,  “  my  trust 
is  in  God’s  grace,  and  in  my  lady,”  harmo¬ 
nizes  well  with  the  story  of  adventure,  and 
peril,  and  deliverance  by  the  ready  spirit  of 
“  my  lady.’’ 

The  Danish  ballads  exhibit  similar  charac¬ 
teristics.  It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  interest 
which  Denmark  has  always  felt  in  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  her  vernacular  literature,  that 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ere  hingland  made 
any  attempt  of  the  kind,  a  collection  of 
Danish  ballads  was  printed  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  patronage  of  Sophia,  queen  of  Frederic 
II.  This  consisted  of  a  hundred  of  the  most 
ancient  ballads ;  and  they  were  printed  by 
Anders  Vedel,  at  his  press  at  Ribe,  and 
published  in  1591.  About  a  century  later, 
this  collection,  with  a  hundred  additional 
ballads,  was  republished ;  and  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  three  more  volumes,  partly  from 
manuscript  collections,  and  partly  from  tra- 
diUons,  under  the  title  of  Selected  Danish 
Ballads  of  the  Middle  Ages,  have  been  given 
to  the  public.  Some  of  these  are  very 
spirited,  and  of  a  more  lively  character. 
They,  also,  in  most  instances,  have  the  Om- 
quade.  In  one,  apparently  of  very  ancient 
date,  in  addition  to  the  Omquiide,  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  former  verse  forms  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  next,  and  the  effect  is  very 
solemn.  This  is  entitled,  “  Hedeby’s  Ghost.” 

“  I  rode  until  the  eventide, 

I  left  my  horse  on  the  green  hill-side, 

I  laid  my  head  in  the  heather  deep, 

So  mnch  I  wished  to  go  to  sleep  ; — 

Thus  far  and  wide  is  it  talked  of. 

“  The  heather  deep. 

So  much  I  wished  to  go  to  sleep. 

And  ere  that  my  first  sleep  was  o’er. 

The  dead  man  stood  my  face  before ; — 
Thus  far  and  wide  is  it  talked  of. 


“  First  sleep  was  o’er. 

The  dead  man  stood  my  face  before : 

*  If  of  my  kindred  thou  may’st  be. 

Thou  must  see  justice  done  to  me ;  ’ — 
Thus  far  and  wide  is  it  talked  of.” 

And  then  the  dead  man  relates  his  murder, 
and  the  wrongs  done  to  his  children  by  the 
false  friend  who  ”  eats  with  my  silver- 
handled  knife,”  and  ”  rides  to  the  chase  with 
my  dogs  so  good,”  while  how  vividly  is  the 
keen  hunter-feeling  expressed  here — 

“  With  my  dogs  so  good. 

He  hunteth  the  wild  deer  in  the  wood  ;* 

And  with  every  deer  he  slays  on  the  mould, 
He  wakens  me  up  in  my  grave  so  cold.” 

Most  of  the  foregoing  ballads  are  consid¬ 
ered  to  belong  to  as  early  a  period  as  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  From  that 
time,  although  ballad  poetry  was  still  culti¬ 
vated,  it  appears  to  have  been  little  attended 
to,  while  the  modern  literature  of  Scandina¬ 
via  is  of  very  recent  origin.  “  A  wide  waste 
of  years,  consisting  of  little  less  than  four  cen¬ 
turies,”  intervened  between  the  period  of  the 
Folks-Sagas  and  the  spirited  “  Visor,”  and 
not  until  the  seventeeth  century  could  Den¬ 
mark  again  boast  a  native  poet.  Ai  rebec 
stands  first  among  her  modern  bards  ;  his 
chief  work  was  The  World's  First  Week,  a 
poem  evidently  derived  from  the  Works  awl 
Days  of  Du  Bar  las,  a  French  poet,  who,  as 
some  of  our  readers  will  remember,  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  Todd  to  have  actually  afforded 
hints  to  our  own  Milton.  A  writer  more  de¬ 
serving  of  fame  was  Kingo,  who  fiourished 
toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  fine  hymns. 
These  amount  to  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  thirty-four  ;  we  wish,  instead  of  the  two 
specimens  from  his  lyrics,  Mr.  Howitt  had 
given  us  two  or  three  translations  from  these, 
which  seem  almost  to  hold  the  same  high 
station  in  Denmark  which  those  of  Dr.  Walts 
do  among  ourselves. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  French  criticism,  that  bane  of  our 
own  noble  literature,  produced  equally  evil 
effects  both  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Still 
the  national  spirit  was  struggling  with  its 
bonds,  and  ere  long  the  strong  man  arose 
and  burst  “  the  new  ropes”  that  vainly  en¬ 
twined  him.  But  even  during  the  struggle, 
one  Danish  poet  struck  the  ancient  harp  of 
his  fatherland  so  bravely  that  the  national 
heart  responded  with  one  voice  to  it.  This 
was  Johannes  Evald,  to  whom  Denmark 
owes  her  fine  lyric.  King  Christian,  now  the 
national  war-song.  Here  it  is,  most  admira- 
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blr  translated  by  Mary  Howitt,  who,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  exact  rhythm,  has  caught  the 
very  spirit  of  the  original. 

•*  King  Christian  stood  by  the  lofty  mast. 

In  smoke  and  night ; 

His  sword  dealt  blows  so  thick  and  fast. 

Thro’  Swedish  helms  and  sculls  it  passed 
’Mid  smoke  and  night. 

•  Fly  !’  cried  they,  ‘  fly  !  fly  all  who  can  ! 

Who  dare  face  Denmark’s  Christian 
In  fight  7’ 

“  Niels  Juel  he  heard  the  tempest  blow  ; 

Now  for  your  life  ! 

Aloft  he  bade  the  red  flag  go, 

Stroke  upon  stroke  he  dealt  the  foe ; 

They  cried  aloud,  while  tempests  blow, 

‘  Now  for  your  life  !’ 

‘  Fly  !’  cried  they,  ‘  all  to  shelter  fly  ! 

For  who  can  Denmark’s  Juel  defy 
In  strife!’ 

“  O  sea  \  the  fires  of  Wessel  clave. 

Thy  death-smoke  dread. 

Here,  to  thy  bosom  fled  the  brave  ; 

Round  him  flashed  terror,  and  the  grave  ; 

The  ramparts  heard  the  roar  which  drave 
Thro’  death-smoke  dread ; 

From  Denmark  thundered  Tordenshield, 

To  Heaven  for  aid  they  all  appealed, 

And  fled. 

**  Thou  Danish  path  of  fame  and  might. 

Oh.  gloomy  sea  ! 

Receive  thy  friend,  who  for  the  right 
Dares  danger  face,  in  death’s  despite. 

Proudly  as  thou  the  tempest’s  might ! 

Oh,  gloomy  sea  ! 

And  lead  me  on  tlmngh  storms  may  rave. 
Through  strife  and  victory  to  my  grave. 

With  thee!” 

We  may  well  pass  over  several  inter¬ 
mediate  poets  of  no  great  merit  to  come  at 
once  to  “  the  great  poet  of  Denmark,  and 
perhaps  of  the  north,”  Adam  Oehlenschla- 
ger.  He  had  already  published  several 
dramas  when  his  Aladdin  placed  him,  while 
still  very  young,  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the 
poets  of  his  country.  In  consequence  of  this 
fine  dramatic  poem,  Oehlcnscblager  received 
a  traveling  stipend,  and  set  out  for  a  tour 
of  four  years  and  a  half ;  and  “  the  intellec¬ 
tual  benefit  which  he  derived  from  this 
journey  is  shown  by  the  great  works  which 
he  from  time  to  time  sent  home,  justifying 
the  liberal  policy  of  his  government,  which 
furnishes  its  men  of  genius  with  the  means 
of  expanding  and  perfecting  their  genius  in 
their  youth,  instead  of  waiting,  as  we  do, 
till  a  man  of  science  or  literature  is  worn 
out,  and  then,  if  ever,  granting  him  a  pal¬ 
try  pittance.” 

During  this  pleasant  tour  some  of  Oehlen- 


schlager’s  finest  works  were  composed.  His 
stern  and  powerful  Hakon  Jarl,  from  which 
Mr.  Howitt  has  given  two  fine  scenes ;  his 
Palnatoke,  **  the  Tell  of  Scandinavia and 
that  most  beautiful  tragedy,  which  he  com¬ 
posed  at  Rome,  Carrtggio.  This  fine  drama, 
unfitted — probably  never  intended — for  the 
stage,  but  exquisite  for  the  skilful  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  artist  character,  and  the  poetic 
feeling  diffused  throughout  every  scene,  met, 
at  first,  with  less  favor  from  his  country¬ 
men  than  any  of  his  other  works.  This 
seems  strange  to  us,  for  the  whole  character 
of  Correggio  is  most  poetically  drawn. 

Michael  Angelo,  who  is  unknown  to  the 
artist,  is  represented  in  one  of  the  earlier 
scenes,  intrc^ucing  himself  to  the  poor  un¬ 
known  painter,  and  looking  at  the  picture 
he  is  engaged  upon.  Correggio  having  been 
told  that  his  critic  is  a  vain,  conceited  man 
who  understands  very  little,  treats  him  with 
cold  reserve,  and  expresses  almost  contempt 
for  bis  opinion.  At  length,  roused  by  the 
justness  of  his  remarks,  he  exclaims,  “  Who 
are  you  ?” 

Mich.  Ang.  [»Pt/A  proud  cnntempl.]  One  who 
knoKs  it,  and  to  whom 

Much  more  respectful  deference  would  be 
shown. 

If  people  were  themseh'es  aught  more  than 
bunglers. 

Ant.  Who  are  you  7 
Mich.  Ang.  Your  servant,  sir. 

Ant.  [seizing  his  hand,  and  perceiving  a  large 
seal  ring  on  his  finger.] 

You  are— oh,  heavens  !  the  vintage  of  the 
Dryads — 

I  recognise  this  much-renowned  ring ; 

Y'ou — you  are  Buonarolti ! 

Mich.  Ang.  [about  to  go.]  Possibly  ! 

Ant.  Oh,  wait ;  oh,  tarry  yet  a  moment  longer  ! 

Forgive  me,  sir,  if  I,  the  unhappy  one. 

Misled  by  thoughtlessness  and  by  presump- 
tioD~ 

[He  seizes  the  picture  in  desperation  and  holds  it 
l>efore  him.] 

Once  more  ob^rve  my  picture !  Y’et,  once 
more, 

Tell  me — but  no,  no — that  you  cannot  do. 

Oh  !  then,  great  master,  say — am  I  a  bun- 
gler? 

Is  that  your  true  opinion  7 
Mich.  Ang.  [contemptuously.]  Go!  you  are  a 
weak, 

A  wretched  man.  Full  of  conceit  at  first 

And  peasant  pride ;  now  meanly  humble. 

And  weeping  like  a  child.  Go ;  you  will 
never 

Enter  the  real  sanctuary  of  art. 

Michael  Angelo  coldly  turns  away,  and 
Correggio,  after  asking  himself  if  be  be  really 
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awftke,  breaks  out  into  a  passionate  soliloquy ; 
this  is  part — 

Oh !  now  again  I  stand  in  charnel  vaults  ; 

Now  have  the  beautiful  and  floating  shapes 
Vanished  once  more,  and  shudderingly  I  sink. 
Crushed  into  nothingness  by  gloom  and  night. 
So  be  it ;  I  will  never  paint  again. 

God  knows,  I  did  it  not  for  my  own  glory ; 

I  painted  as  the  bee  constructs  her  cell, 

>  Or  as  the  bird  builds  her  small  nest  in  the  bough. 
Was  it  delusion  merely  7  Yet  once  more — 

Yet  must  he  once  again  repeat  the  same, 

Not  in  the  strength  of  wrath,  but  with  calm 
power. 

Even  like  Day  beside  Lorenzo’s  grave. 

Must  he  repeat  it.  After  that,  good  night 
Thou  glorious  art !  and  I  am  what  I  was — 

A  poor  man,  and  of  low  estate.  Yes,  yes - ” 

HU  wife,  a  very  sweet  character,  U  next 
introduced  consoling  him,  and  dissuading 
him  from  renouncing  the  pursuit  which  has 
become  necessary  to  his  happiness.  But 
again  he  is  disheartened,  and  in  the  third  act 
Correggio  is  again  about  to  bid  farewell  to 
painting,  unconscious  as  yet  that  bis  fame, 
through  his  picture  of  the  Nativity,  “  la 
Nolle, "  has  already  spread  wide.  He  takes 
up  hU  pencil — 

“  I  will  paint  here  at  parting,  in  the  grass, 

A  hyacinth.  When  lovely  maidens  die. 

They  scatter  all  their  grave  with  odorous  flow¬ 
ers: 

Ah  !  lovely  was  the  hope — it  was  no  more. 
Well,  then,  here  will  I  plant  a  little  flower, 
’Tis  the  last  honour. — Wherefore  should  I  live 
If  I  can  paint  no  longer  7  For  me  to  paint 
Is  just  as  needful  as  to  draw  my  breath  ” 

*  «  «  • 

Julio  Romano,  unperceived  by  Correggio, 
comes  and  stands  at  a  distance. 

Julio.  “  There  does  he  sit,  the  favorite  of  the 
Mnsee, 

Painting  again  a  picture  which  shall  set 
The  world  once  more  in  wonder.  How  I 
long 

To  be  acquainted  with  him, --that  great 
man ! 

[He  approaches.]— Ant.  Stand  there,  thou  little 
pallid  hyacinth. 

Thy  tender  beauty  speaks  to  me  of  death. 
Julio,  [stepping  back.]  His  countenance  is 
pleasing  as  his  pictures. 

Gentle,  and  beautiful,  and  full  of  feeling. 
Pity  alone  he  wears  so  sad  an  air.” 

They  now  perceive  each  other,  and  Julio 
says — 

**  Forgive  me,  my  good  sir,  if  I  disturb  you. 


But  it  was  quite  impossible  for  me 
To  leave  this  town  ere  I  had  made  my 
greeting 

To  that  rare  master  who  is  this  town's 
treasure. 

Ant.  Ah  !  good  heaven !  you  only  meet  in  me. 
My  noble  sir,  a  most  dejected  man. 

Julio.  Impossible  !  as  well  might  the  great  sun 
Warm  only  strangers  without  heat  itself! 
Ant.  You  are  a  kind,  a  friendly  man. 

Who  will  not  wound  me ;  yet  still  am  I 
wounded 

Against  your  will.  The  sun  !  ah  if  yon 
knew 

How  dark  a  chasm  is  here — how  void  it  is! 

[Lays  kit  hand  on  hit  breast.] 
Not  even  the  faintest  star  to  cheer  its  night. 
Julio.  Brightly  the  glory  beameth  from  your 
‘  night,’ 

s  a  *  a 

Antonio,  I  have  beheld  your  *  night,’ 

In  the  church  yonder.  That  which  you 
would  show 

A  miracle,  you  have  shown,  for  the  light 
Shines  through  the  gleam  of  common  hu¬ 
man  life 

And  makes  the  shepherds  glad.” 

Correggio,  bewildered  at  this  enthusiastic 
greeting,  expresses  his  fear  that  his  admirer 
understands  but  little  of  the  art.  ”  Give 
me  your  Irue  opinion  of  this  picture,”  he  at 
length  says.  Julio  finely  replies — 

“  Is  there  a  word  that  can  give  my  opinion  ? 
If  I  say  beautiful,  what  nave  I  said  7 
Your  picture  is  divine !  whilst  I  gaze  at  it 
Within  my  inmost  being  are  awakened 
Unnumbered  feelings  which  till  then  have 
slumbered ; 

And  ’tis  in  this  the  power  of  genius  lies.” 

He  then  proceeds  to  criticize  the  picture  in 
a  way  that  proves  be  also  understands  art, 
and  continues — 

“You  think  that  I  am  speaking 
Like  a  blind  man  of  color  7  You  are 
wrong. 

If  not  a  Michael,  not  an  Angelo, 

Yet  I’m  a  human  being — am  a  Roman  ; 

If  not  a  Cesar,  yet  a  Julios! 

I,  also,  have  been  taught  what  painting  is; 
The  noble  Raphael  Sanzio  was  my  master. 
His  mighty  spirit  yet  floats  Over  me. 

*  a  *  * 

Ant.  You,  Julio  Romano,  you  say  I’m  a  painter! 
Julio.  I  say,  that  since  the  death  of  Rapinel 
Sauzio 

Our  Italy  bath  had  no  greater  painter 
Than  you,  Anton  Allegri  da  Correggio! 
Ant.  Forgive  me,  sir.  Ha  !  ha !  my  head  turns 
round,  ^ 

I  never  have  experienced  aught  like  this.’’ 
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How  poetical  is  this,  and  how  wonderfully 
true  in  its  artist-feeling.  Oehlenschluger 
eventually  discovered  that  thi.s  fine  drama 
was  destined  to  produce  the  effect  which  of 
all  others  he  would  have  wished  for  it.  “  As 
Hakon  Jarl,'*  says  he,  “  re-awoke  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  ancient  north,  so  Corrtgyio  at  last 
awoke  a  feeling  for  art,  and  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  first  incentives  to  its  sealous  study 
in  the  fatherland,  which  has  since  borne  such 
abundant  fruits.”  Oehlenschlager’s  largest 
work,  published  in  1819,  was  his  Gods  of 
the  North,  a  6ne  poem,  or  rather  series  of 
poems,  in  which  he  has  attempted  to  com¬ 
bine  the  tales  of  the  Eidda  into  one  connected 
whole.  We  have  not  space  to  give  any  ex¬ 
tracts  here,  but  must  pass  it  over,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  work  before  us,  only  remarking 
that  an  English  translation,  by  Mr.  Bow  ring, 
has  been  lately  published.  The  great  Danish 
poet  continut^  his  literary  exertions,  and  in 
1829,  on  the  occasion  of  a  first  visit  to  Swe¬ 
den,  was  received  with  a  homage  equally 
honorable  to  himself  and  the  chief  poets  of 
Sweden. 

“  AH  ranks  of  people  testified  tlie  same  hospi¬ 
table  enthusiasm  to  welcome  the  greatest  poet  of 
Denmark.  Addresses  were  made  to  him  at  the 
University  of  Lund,  and  again  on  his  return,  by 
the  students,  in  a  body.  .  .  .  Finally,  he  was 
requested  by  a  deputation  of  students,  to  attend 
the  great  annual  inauguration  of  the  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Lund,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  degrees.  This  took  place  in  the  ancient  ca¬ 
thedral,  and  as  Oehlenscblager  stood  near  the 
I  altar,  bishop  Tegner,  the  great  poet  of  Sweden, 

who  was  delivering  an  oration  in  hexameters, 
suddenly  turned  round,  saying,  in  the  words  of 
his  poetical  address,  ‘The  Scald’s  Adam  is  here ; 
the  king  of  the  poets  of  the  north  ;  the  heir  to  the 

[throne  of  the  poetical  world,  fur  the  throne  itself 
is  Goethe’s !’ — and  with  that,  before  all  the  iin- 
I  mense  crowd  that  filled  the  church,  amongst 

whom  were  Oehlenschlager’s  wife  and  children, 
he  placed  a  laurel  crown  upon  his  head,  amid.st 
the  thunder  of  kettledrums,  trumpets,  and  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  cannon.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  146,  6. 

Mr.  Howitt  very  truly  thus  sums  up  Oeh¬ 
lenschlager’s  poetic  character: — “His  ge¬ 
nius  is  strong,  healthy,  and  fertile,  and  he 
worked  in  a  genial  consciousness  of  his  own 
strength.  In  him  there  is  no  straining,  no 
galvanic  effort  to  produce  effect.  Like  Na¬ 
ture,  on  whose  calm  bosom  he  reposed  in 
love,  he  is  great  in  his  own  amplitude,  and 
in  the  very  depth  of  his  tranquillity  are  life 
and  power.”  A  selection  from  the  works  of 
this  true  poet  would  be  a  real  boon,  we  think, 
to  the  English  reader. 

Ingemann  is  the  Danish  poet  next  best 
VOL.  XXVL  NO.  IIL 
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known  to  us ;  one  of  the  most  indefatigable 
and  varions  of  writers,  who  has  “poured 
forth  psalms,  hymns,  epics,  lyrics,  dramas, 
small  stories,  great  historical  romances,” 
even  stories  for  children.  As  an  historical 
romance  writer,  he  takes  the  same  high  place 
among  his  countrymen  as  Sir  Walter  Scott 
does  among  us ;  and,  like  him,  he  has  sought 
themes  for  his  inspiration,  both  in  his  prose 
and  poetical  works,  from  the  early  history 
of  his  fatherland.  His  epic  (perhaps  metri¬ 
cal  romance  would  be  a  more  appropriate 
name)  Voldemar  the  Great,  and  his  Men,  is 
a  noble  poem ;  so  is  Queen  Margaret,  com¬ 
posed  after  an  interval  of  more  than  ten 
years,  during  which  his  four  prize  historical 
romances  had  been  published.  But  the  work 
on  which,  beyond  all  others,  his  fame  will 
rest,  is  Holger  Danske,  that  wild  story  of 
Denmark’s  ancient  hero,  who  fonght  and  tri¬ 
umphed  with  Charlemagne,  who  stood  sole 
survivor  on  the  disastrous  field  of  Ronces- 
valles,  who  became  a  willing  captive  to 
the  witching  Gloriant,  and  was  afterwards, 
like  King  Arthur,  borne  away  into  faerie, 
but  like  him  is  still  awaiting  his  hour  of  re¬ 
turn  and  victory,  and  still  keeping  watch 
over  the  land  he  loved  so  well.  There  is 
much  in  the  tale  of  Holger  Danske  to  awaken 
wild  interest ;  and  so  thought  the  old  writers 
of  chivalrous  romance,  and  so  thought  our 
forefathers,  for  Ogier  le  Danois  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  stories  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  in  our  own  land  too,  where,  in  the 
procession  of  the  nine  worthies,  the  hero  of 
Denmark  always  took  place  beside  Hector  of 
Troy,  and  Judas  Maccabseus,  and  the  other 
“ryght  valiaunt”  ones.  This  fine  old  le¬ 
gend, — still  cherished,  indeed  actually  be¬ 
lieved  in,  by  the  Danish  peasantry,  who 
maintain,  as  an  article  of  national  faith,  his 
certain  re-appearance  at  every  crisis  of  their 
country’s  fate,  and  who  assert  that  he  was 
beheld  during  the  last  war  with  Holstein, 
mounted  on  his  foam-white  steed,  leading  his 
loved  ones  on  to  victory, — has  been  told  by 
Ingemann  in  a  series  of  heroic  lays ;  and  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  beauty  and  spirit  of  these, 
we  are  not  surprised  that  a  tale  so  directly 
coming  home  to  the  sympathies  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  should  maintain  such  a  wide  popu¬ 
larity  among  them.  Ingemann  is  still  living, 
enjoying  his  well-deserved  fame,  and  leading 
“  in  the  romantic  Sero,  a  poetic  life,  by  the 
side  of  a  gifted  wife,  beloved  and  respected 
by  all  for  bis  noble,  open,  and  amiable  cha¬ 
racter.” 

Very  different  from  Ingemann,  in  career 
as  in  character,  is  the  lofty,  independent,  we 
21 
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had  almost  said  mighty,  Grundtvig ;  who, 
as  our  author  justly  says,  "in  the  middle 
ages  would  have  been  either  a  Knight  of  the 
Cross,  or  a  Reformer,”  but  who,  after  a  stern 
battle  with  the  world  and  a  worldly  church, 
now  stands  pre-eminent  among  Denmark’s 
most  eminent  men.  In  very  early  life  he 
became  a  hard  student  in  Scandinavian  liter¬ 
ature,  and  then,  repentant  at  the  time  which 
he,  a  student  of  divinity,  had  devoted  to  this 
pursuit,  he  bent  all  his  energies  to  his  chosen 
calling,  and  denounced  the  frivolities  of  the 
worldly-minded  and  the  worldiness  of  his 
brethren  so  severely  that  he  fell  under  the 
ban  of  the  “  rational”  clergy,  and  was  called 
before  the  Consistory  and  reprimanded.  “  It 
was  not  the  first  time,”  as  Mr.  Howett 
naively  says,  “  in  which  free  spirit  bad  been 
repressed  by  privileged  vapidity.”  But 
opposition  to  a  mind  like  Grundtvig’s,  only 
strengthened  his  convictions ;  and  he  studied, 
and  wrote,  and  spoke  like  a  stern  prophet  of 
old,  delivering  bis  message  to  a  gainsaying 
generation,  intent  only  on  his  duty.  To  the 
creditof  the  Danish  government,  thisdissenter 
in  the  church  was  not  wholly  neglected.  Al¬ 
though  the  clerical  office  was  denied  him,  be 
was  encouraged  to  proceed  in  the  study  of 
Scandinavian  ancient  literature,  and  under 
his  supervision  many  important  works  were 
published,  while  the  chronicles  of  Saxo  and 
Snorre  were  translated  by  himself.  Assisted 
by  Haske  he  also  diligently  studied  Anglo- 
Saxon  literature,  and  as  early  as  1820,  ere 
England  possessed  even  an  edition  in  the 
original,  Grundtvig  had  published  a  Danish 
translation  of  that  curious  and  venerable 
oem,  BeoxculJ.  Indeed,  so  celebrated  had 
e  become  for  his  profound  knowledge  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  that  proposals  were  made  to 
him  in  1830,  from  a  publishing  firm  in  Lon¬ 
don,  to  bring  out  a  Bibliotheca  Anglo-  Sax- 
onica,  which  should  include  all  the  finest 
prose,  and  poetical  remains  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  writers.  It  was  not,  however,  carried 
into  effect.  Meanwhile,  Grundtvig  was  re¬ 
cognized  among  his  countrymen  as  one  of 
their  first  lyric  poets,  but  especially  as  a 
hymn-writer  unmatched  for  force  and  sub¬ 
limity. 

After  the  Danish  poets,  those  of  Sweden 
awaken  but  little  interest ;  indeed,  until  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  none  seem 
to  us  deserving  notice.  Then  we  meet  with 
the  names  of  Franzenand  Wallin,  both  of  the 
clerical  order;  Franzen  being  a  bishop,  and 
Wallin,  archbishop.  The  poems  of  Franzen, 
both  in  subject  and  treatment,  greatly  resem¬ 
ble  Wordsworth’s  smaller  poems,  but  they 


[July, 

are  certainly  wanting  in  “  the  vision  and  the 
faculty  divine,”  which  enable  our  great  poet 
to  call  up,  even  from  “  the  primrose  by  the 
river’s  brim,”  or  “  the  little  lowly  celadine,” 
thoughts  “  that  lie  too  deep  for  tears.”  W’ allin, 
the  last  mentioned,  is  emphatically  a  religious 
poet,  and  from  the  specimen  given  here — 
part  of  his  paraphrase  of  the  104th  Psalm — 
we  can  well  perceive  that  his  rank  among 
Swedish  poets  is  deservedly  high,  and  that 
he  was  “an  archbishop  in  song  as  well  as  in 
station.”  But  the  two  most  distinguished 
poets  of  Sweden  are  Geijer  and  Tegner,  the 
latter  well-known  to  us  by  his  Frithh/'s 
Saga,  and  more  lately  by  Professor  Longfel¬ 
low’s  excellent  translation  of  his  Children  of 
the  Sacrament.  Geijer,  like  so  many  of  the 
Danish  poets,  was  a  writer  in  prose  as  well 
as  poetry ;  and  although  his  countrymen  set 
a  high  value  on  his  songs  and  ballads,  per¬ 
haps  his  fame  in  foreign  lands  will,  after  all, 
more  depend  on  his  prose  works  than  on 
his  poetical.  His  Chronicles  of  Sweden,  in 
which  her  early  history  is  detailed  with  the 
vivid  powers  of  the  poet,  who  clothes  the 
dry  bones  of  tradition  and  chronology  with 
living  beauty,  will  always  remain  the  chief 
monument  of  Geijer’s  genius;  while  to  Teg¬ 
ner  the  first  rank  of  poet  seems  by  universal 
consent  to  be  assigned.  That  many  portions 
of  his  Frithiof's  Saga  are  beautiful,  we  wil¬ 
lingly  allow  ;  but  still  there  seems  a  want  of 
force,  and  a  deficiency  of  graphic  painting,  so 
that  by  the  side  of  Oehlenschlager’s  fine  life¬ 
breathing  creations,  those  of  Tegner  appear 
to  us  rather  like  finished,  but  pale,  water¬ 
colour  drawings.  It  is  but  just  to  remark, 
however,  that  Frithiof's  Temptation,  which 
is  beautifully  translated  hci-e,  is  quite  worthy 
of  the  great  Danish  poet,  to  whom  Tegner  so 
generously  proffered  his  homage,  'fegner, 
like  Franzen  and  Wallin,  was  also  a  bishop  ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of 
Swedish  literature,  that  three  of  her  chief 
poets  should  have  alike  been  advanced  to  the 
episcopate. 

So  little  has  hitherto  been  known  by  the 
English  reader  of  the  literature,  ancient  or 
modern,  of  the  north  of  Europe,  that  we 
welcome  the  attempt  made  in  these  volumes 
to  introduce  it  to  general  notice.  The  work 
is  a  good  popular  introduction,  and  the 
translations  are  very  spirited,  and  afford  a 
very  correct  idea  of  the  style  and  character 
of  the  various  writers.  But  while  we  are 
gratified  that  attention  is  beginning  to  be 
paid  to  Scandinavian  literature,  we  trust  that 
we  shall  ere  long  find  some  of  our  scholars 
entering  in  good  earnest  upon  this  wide  field. 
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in  which  so  much  illustrative  of  our  language, 
our  history,  our  “  folklore,”  will  be  found. 
We  roust  not  forget  that  we  are  in  part  de¬ 
scended  from  the  heroes  of  the  north ;  that 
our  eastern  coast  was  widely  colonised,  and 
some  of  our  chief  northern  cities  were  found¬ 
ed,  by  them  ;  that  London  for  almost  a  cen¬ 
tury  was  under  their  sway,  and  that,  subse¬ 
quently,  three  Danish  monarchs  successively 
tore  rule  in  the  land  ; — that  even  the  Nor¬ 
man  scholarship  which  aroused  the  Saxon 
intellect,  and  the  Norman  prowess  that  stim¬ 


ulated  Saxon  valor,  were  derived  from  men 
descended  from  those  haughty  Vikings,  who, 
if  they  swept  like  a  desolating  tempest 
along  the  coasts  of  Europe,  brought  also  the 
sweet  influences  of  civilization  and  learning 
in  their  train.  Surely  the  love  of  daring  en¬ 
terprise,  the  passion  for  maritime  discovery, 
the  bold,  impulsive,  yet  steadfast  energy  of 
the  English  character,  derive  their  origin 
from  them.  If  not  our  fathers,  they  are  our 
foster-fathers ;  and  it  is  time  we  should  do 
justice  to  their  memory. 


From  th#  Plortk  Britifh  Rovitw. 
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In  a  country  in  which  action  is  so  rapid, 
interests  so  varied,  and  occupation  so  intense 
and  unremitting,  as  with  us — where  men  of 
business,  philosophers,  and  politicians,  pur¬ 
sue  each  their  own  special  object  with  exclu¬ 
sive  and  overestimating  eagerness — where 
the  whole  nation  is  engaged  with  healthy 
cheerfulness  in  unremitting  eflbrt  and  an  un¬ 
pausing  race,  it  is  not  easy  for  those  to  find 
hearing  who  would  call  upon  the  actors  in 
this  exciting  drama  to  draw  up  for  a  brief 
space,  and  consider  themselves,  their  posi¬ 
tion,  and  their  aims,  as  becomes  beings 

“  Holding  large  discourse, 

I.<ooking  before  and  after.” 

Yet  these  breathing  moments  in  the  hasting 
course  of  time — these  Sabbatical  hours  of 
the  world’s  quick  existence — in  which  we 
may  review  the  past,  estimate  where  we  are 
standing,  and  ascertain  whither  we  are  tend¬ 
ing,  in  which  we  may  calculate  our  progress 
and  catch  a  clear  vision  of  our  goal,  may 
take  stock  of  our  acquisitions  and  achieve¬ 
ments,  investigate  the  value  of  our  objects, 
and  compare  them  with  the  price  we  are  pay¬ 
ing  for  them,  and  the  means  which  remain 

*  1.  Hittory  of  the  MHiig  Adminittration  of 
1830l  By  J.  a.  Roebuck.  London,  1862. 

2.  Lmtter-Day  Pamphlet*,  IIL,  IV.,  Y.,  and  VL 
By  Thomas  Caeltle.  London,  1860. 

8.  The  Stateiman.  By  Hknet  Tatioe.  London, 
1886. 


to  US  of  obtaining  them — such  pauses  for 
reflection,  introspection,  and  fore.sight,  are 
particularly  necessary  if  we  would  not  sink 
from  the  dignity  of  men 

“  Who  know  themselves,  and  knows  the  ways 
before  them. 

And  from  among  them  choose  considerately. 

With  a  clear  foresight,  not  a  blindfold  courage; 

And  having  chosen,  with  a  steadfast  mind 

Pursue  their  purposes” — 

into  mere  unconscious  instruments  of  destiny, 
mere  unresisting  floaters  on  the  stream  of 
time. 

In  politics  especially,  a  mere  “  hand-to- 
mouth”  existence — living,  as  the  French  ex¬ 
press  it,  au  jour  le  jour — can  never  be  wor¬ 
thy  of  men  who  boast  to  be  free  and  claim 
to  be  progressive.  Yet  it  is  the  besetting 
peril,  and  has  always  been  the  peculiar  re¬ 
proach  of  our  busy  British  statesmen.  Over¬ 
whelmed  as  they  constantly  are  with  a  mass 
of  routine  work,  which  must  be  got  through  ; 
and  having  literally  to  fight  their  way  inch 
by  inch  against  a  host  of  antagonists,  whose 
sole  business  is  antagonism ;  knowing  that 
every  step  will  be  a  struggle,  and  therefore, 
naturally  enough,  stepping  less  where  they 
wish  and  think  they  ought  than  were  they 
roust  and  think  they  can,  they  can  rarely  get 
sufficiently  out  of  the  press  and  throng  to 
see  far,  or  sufficiently  free  from  the  urgent 
I  demands  of  the  moment  to  deliberate  or 
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muse.  The  position  apart,  the  dry  ground 
of  security  abort,  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  profound  and  patient  thought  out  of 
which  wisdom  emerges,  are  almost  wholly 
denied  them.  The  country,  too,  seems  con¬ 
tent  that  it  should  be  so  ;  it  is  satisBed  to  be 
served  by  men  who  do  the  duties  of  the  day 
with  capacity  and  decorum ;  it  is  never  j 
“  over-exquisite  to  cast  the  shadow  of  un¬ 
certain  evils;”  it  goes  on  from  generation  to 
generation,  meeting  unforeseen  emergencies 
with  extemporized  expedients,  stopping  up 
a  gap  with  anything  that  comes  to  hand, 
caulking  a  shot-hole  with  the  nearest  bat, 
slitting  open  the  leather  where  the  shoe 
pinches,  putting  in  a  casual  patch  when  the 
rent  in  the  old  garment  becomes  absolutely 
indecent  and  unbearable,  cobbling  up  the 
old  house  as  the  family  enlarges,  or  the  roof 
decays,  or  the  walls  crumble  and  fall  away, 
adding  here  a  buttress  and  there  a  shed,  and 
sometimes,  in  a  crisis  of  severe  pressure  or 
unwonted  ambition,  joining  a  Grecian  colon¬ 
nade  to  a  Gothic  gable.  In  this  stnmge 
style  we  have  proceeded  almost  for  centuries, 
till  the  incongruities  of  our  dwellings,  our 
clothing,  and  our  policy,  have  grown  obvious 
even  to  our  unobservant  and  accustomed 
eye.  We  go  on  swearing  against  the  Pre¬ 
tender  long  after  his  last  descendant  has 
been  laid  quietly  in  a  foreign  grave ;  guard¬ 
ing  with  testy  jealousy  against  the  power  of 
the  Crown  long  after  the  Crown  has  been 
shorn  of  its  due  and  legitimate  authority  ; 
risking  the  loss  of  our  liberties  from  foreign 
aggression  rather  than  support  an  adequate 
standing  army,  because  in  past  times  those 
liberties  were  threatened  by  a  standing  army 
in  the  hands  of  a  domestic  tyrant ;  exacting 
oaths  in  a  court  of  justice  as  a  security  for 
truth  long  after  experience  and  reflection 
have  shown  us  that  those  who  refuse  oaths 
are  the  most  truthful  of  all  witnesses,  and 
long  after  our  inconsistent  liberality  has  ex¬ 
torted  from  us  the  permission  to  every  man 
to  swear  after  his  own  fashion  ; — and  com¬ 
mitting  a  host  of  similar  solecisms,  all  show¬ 
ing  how  entirely  we  are  still  governed  by 
the  ideas  and  traditions  of  an  obsolete  and 
inapplicable  age.  In  an  era  of  new  require¬ 
ments  and  encircled  by  new  conditions,  we 
are  drawing  on  the  arsenals  and  speaking  in 
the  language  of  the  past ;  and  while  young 
and  mighty  perils,  from  hitherto  undreamed 
of  quarters,  are  threatening  the  precious 
commonwealth,  we  are  haunted  by  the  ghost 
of  some  ancestral  enemy,  or  are  gibbetting 
the  carcase  and  demolishing  the  tomb  of 
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some  old  danger  that  was  long  ago  gathered 
to  its  fathers. 

Perhaps  there  has  never  been  a  period  in 
our  recent  history  where  so  poor  a  present 
had  the  prospect  of  being  succeeded  by  a 
still  poorer  future.  Generally  speaking,  each 
of  the  great  parties  in  the  State  has  been  able 
to  muster  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  form 
a  Cabinet  capable  of  undertaking  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  the  country, — men  whose  views,  in¬ 
deed,  we  might  deem  erroneous,  but  of  whose 
proved  capacity  there  could  be  no  question. 
Now,  it  is  probable,  that  if  an  accident  or  an 
epidemic  were  to  sweep  off  three  or  four  of 
our  oldest  and  roost  acknowledged  leaders — 
whose  end  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
cannot  be  far  distant — all  parties  together 
could  scarcely  supply  the  fifteen  ministers 
needed  to  complete  a  cabinet,  of  individuals 
whose  fitness  for  such  a  position  has  been 
tried  and  is  admitted  by  the  nation.  Our  list 
of  actual  statesmen  is  alarmingly  scanty  ;  our 
list  of  potential  ones  is  scantier  still.  Peel 
and  Wellington — the  great  parliamentary  and 
the  great  military  genius  of  the  age — have 
both  passed  off  the  stage.  After  a  life  of 
toil,  the  one  has  found  rest  and  the  other  is 
hourly  looking  forward  to  it.  Who  remain 
to  replace  them  ?  Of  the  veterans  who,  by 
universal  consent,  hold  a  first  rank,  there  are 
only  four — Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Derby, 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  Sir  James  Graham. 
(We  need  take  no  account  of  their  cotempo¬ 
raries,  for  Lord  Lansdowne,  never  brilliant, 
but  always  sensible  and  moderate,  is  now 
seventy-two  years  of  age,  and,  is  weary, 
broken  down,  and  anxious  for  immediate 
retirement;  Lord  Aberdeen,  amiable  and 
honorable,  but  yielding  and  inefficient,  is  now 
sixty-eight,  and  may,  without  disrespect,  be 
spoken  of  in  the  preterite  tense;  Mr.  Herries 
and  Mr.  Goulbum  both  verging  on  their 
seventieth  year,  were  always  more  or  less  so.) 
But  the  four  above  named  are  all  first-rate 
men.  We  may  dissent  from  their  policy,  we 
may  oppose  their  measures,  we  may  dislike 
their  persons,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  ad¬ 
mit  their  full  competency.  Lord  Derby  is  a 
gallant  and  brilliant  nobleman ;  Lord  John 
Russell  is  a  statesman  of  thorough  education 
and  long  experience  and  chivalric  honor  ;  Sir 
James  Graham  is  unquestionably  the  ablest 
administrator  in  Parliament ;  and  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston,  beyond  rivalship,  the  most  complete 
and  skilful  diplomatist  of  his  time.  But 
these  four  are  all  of  that  rank  and  standing 
that  remain  to  us ;  and  Lord  Derby,  the 
youngest  of  them,  is  such  a  martyr  to  the 
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gout,  as  almost,  if  not  quits,  to  disqualify 
him  from  the  toils  of  uffice.  Far  from  being 
always  ready  for  any  call,  he  can  never  for- 
see  whether  he  will  be  able  to  go  down  to 
the  House  on  any  given  day,  or  whether  he 
may  not,  for  weeks  at  a  time,  be  as  un6t  for 
business  as  the  first  Lord  Chatham.  Lord 
John  Russell,  whose  health  was  never  strong, 
is  now  sixty  years  of  age ;  Sir  James  Graham 
the  same  ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  is  sixty-eight. 
When  these  men  fail  or  disappear,  as  they 
soon  must,  who  are  they  who  will  step  into 
their  places  by  right  of  natural  inheritance  ? 
— the  younger  statesmen  of  the  second  rank. 

It  is  in  this  class  that  our  poverty  is  most 
apparent.  It  affords  only  three  men  quali¬ 
fied  by  capacity  and  character  for  the  chief 
offices  of  Slate — Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Grey, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone.  On  these  men  we  may 
soon  have  to  place  our  main  reliance.  The 
first  is  already  marked  out  by  the  general 
voice  as  our  future  Premier.  He,  of  all 
men,  would  be  best  fitted  to  unite  all  that  re¬ 
mains  of  vigor  and  adaptability  in  the  old 
Whig  party  with  the  rising  talent  and  bolder 
views  of  the  more  able  Radicals,  and  to  com¬ 
mand  the  allied  forces.  He  has  high  rank 
and  aristocratic  connexions ;  he  is  noted  for 
firm  purpose  and  conciliating  manners ;  he 
has  shown  first-rate  ability,  both  as  a  diplo¬ 
matist  and  an  administrator;  whatever  he  has 
bad  to  do  he  has  done  well ;  his  views  are 
sound,  comprehensive,  and  generous  ;  and  he 
is  free  from  those  narrow  trammels  of  con¬ 
nection  and  tradition  which  so  often  cloud  the 
vision,  complicate  the  measures,  and  paralyze 
the  energy  of  Lord  John  Russell.  Moreover, 
though  a  man  of  thoroughly  broad  and  states¬ 
manlike  capacity,  and  nothing  o{  k  doctrinaire, 
he  is  known  to  sympathize  more  largely  than 
any  of  his  class  with  the  opinions  of  the  more 
sober  and  reflective  of  ♦he  popular  party ; 
he  will  be  freer  than  any  other  statesman  to 
act  as  he  deems  right,  l^cause  more  exempt 
than  any  other  from  embarrassing  antece¬ 
dents  ;  and  the  skill  and  courage  with  which 
he  has  governed  Ireland,  afford  a  guarantee 
of  his  competency  to  the  far  easier  task  of 
governing  England.  Happily  he  is  still 
young  (52,)  and  may  possibly  be  our  pilot  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  his 
powers  decay.  His  brother,  Charles  Villiers, 
fought  the  battle  of  the  Corn-laws  side  by 
side  with  Richard  Cobden,  and  he  himself 
was  known  to  sympathize  largely  with  the 
people  in  that  memorable  contest. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  man  whom  everybody 
respects,  and  whom  all  who  know  him  love. 
He  has  many  of  the  qualities  of  an  English 


statesman — wide  knowledge,  thorough  train¬ 
ing,  a  conservative  temper,  and  singular  cau¬ 
tion.  He  is,  moreover,  a  man  of  unstained 
and  lofty  chanicter,  gentle  and  generous  feel¬ 
ings,  and  a  most  sensitive  and  elaborate  con¬ 
scientiousness.  But  the  tone  of  his  mind  is 
delicate  and  fine  rather  than  strong ;  he  is  in¬ 
clined  to  scholastic  niceties  which  greatly  im¬ 
pair  his  efficiency  in  political  life  ;  and  though 
his  mental  and  moral  qualities  will  always 
make  him  influential,  yet  his  subtle  and  re¬ 
fining  temperament  will  prevent  him  from 
ever  becoming  a  popular  statesman.  He 
may  be  a  valuable  adviser  and  a  useful  mo¬ 
derator,  even  perhaps  a  fair  administrator, 
but  scarcely  a  great  leader. 

Lord  Grey  raised  great  hopes  of  his  future 
eminence  and  usefulness  so  long  as  he  was  out 
of  office.  Omnium  consensu  capax  imperii, 
nisi  imperasset.”  Though  always  deplorably 
tainted  with  some  of  the  worst  faults  of  the 
Whig  aristocracy — their  narrow  sympathies, 
imperious  dogmatism,  and  cold  haughtiness 
of  temper — he  was  a  laborious  and  thought¬ 
ful  politician.  His  views  were  always  worthy 
of  attention,  often  original,  sometimes  bold 
and  comprehensive.  He  promised  to  become 
what  England  so  much  wants — a  philosophi¬ 
cal  reformer.  Bat  office — that  great  test  and 
touchstone  of  genuine  capacity — has  not  only 
lowered  his  reputation,  but  we  fear  has  da¬ 
maged  it  so  effectually  as  to  render  him  almost 
unavailable  for  future  service.  Not  only  has 
he  dissappointed  all  hopes,  made  innumerable 
enemies,  and  done  nothing  well,  but  all  his 
early  defects  seem  to  have  been  aggravated ; 
and  any  such  improvement  as  will  again  quali¬ 
fy  him  to  become  a  leading  statesman  can 
scarcely  be  hoped  for  from  a  man  who  is  too 
impatient  to  listen,  and  too  proud  to  learn. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  in  our  survey  of 
the  prospective  servants  of  the  country,  we 
should  pass  over  such  members  of  the  late 
Cabinet  as  Sir  Francis  Baring,  Mr.  Fox  Maule, 
Lord  Carlisle,  and  Mr.  Labouchere.  But  the 
first  has  never  been  esteemed  a  man  either  of 
much  diligence  or  of  great  capacity,  and  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  have  a  rooted  dislike  to  the  fatigues 
and  annoyances  of  office.  The  second  is  a  man 
of  talent  and  industry,  but  has  scarcely 
made  his  way  into  the  category  of  statesmen. 
Lord  Carlisle,  though  he  has  been  a  laborious 
and  most  useful  minister  in  his  day,  and 
though  his  genial  manners,  genuine,  wide, 
warm  benevolence,  and  ready  popular  sym¬ 
pathies,  will  always  make  him  an  ornament 
and  a  source  of  confidence  to  any  Cabinet 
which  he  may  join,  is  unquestionably  not  a 
man  of  commanding  ability.  He  is  an  honor 
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to  his  station  and  his  country,  but  he  would 
be  the  first  to  confess  his  own  incapacity  for 
the  position  of  a  leader.  Sir  George  Grey’s 
health  is  quite  broken.  Mr.  Labouchere  is  a 
soft-minded,  philanthropic,  and  honorable 
man — one  of  that  class  of  rich,  cultivated, 
noble  country  gentlemen,  of  whom  England 
has  so  much  reason  to  be  proud ;  but  his 
talents  are  only  moderate,  and  he  has  far  too 
little  ambition  to  allow  us  to  count  upon  him 
as  a  permanent  candidate  for  office.  Two 
noblemen  remain,  of  whom  the  highest  hopes 
are  entertained  by  those  who  know  them,  and 
who  will  probably  henceforth  take  rank 
among  our  leading  statesmen — Lord  Gran¬ 
ville  and  Lord  Dalbousie.  Both  are  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  seem  endowed  with  ail  the 
needful  qualifications  ;  but  they  can  scarcely 
yet  be  said  to  have  been  sufficiently  proved 
for  us  to  predict  their  future  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty.  Of  those  younger  still,  they  have 
already  appeared  above  the  horizon,  and  may 
become  stars  in  time.  All  are  men  of  talent, 
and  of  high  name  and  connexion.  The  Duke 
of  Argyll  has  manifested  already  in  his  writ¬ 
ings  comprehensive  views  and  a  masterly  log¬ 
ical  faculty,  and  seems  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  public  life.  Lord  Stanley,  though 
an  inferior  man  to  his  father,  and  though  he 
has  most  injudiciously  and  prematurely  an¬ 
nounced  bis  attachment  to  the  falling  cause 
of  protection,  is  said  to  possess  very  consider¬ 
able  powers.  Mr.  Frederick  Peel  is  cautious, 
able,  and  fond  of  work,  and  has  avoided  his 
father’s  early  fault,  ranking  himself  at  once 
among  the  moderate  but  advancing  liberals. 

Here  ends  our  list  of  rising  and  proximate 
statesmen  from  all  the  great  parties  which 
have  hitherto  divided  political  power  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  it  most  be  allowed  to  be 
an  alarmingly  meagre  one.  We  do  not 
mean  that  among  the  holders,  past  and  pre¬ 
sent,  of  the  subordinate  ministerial  offices, 
there  are  not  several  men  of  great  ability, 
whose  capacity  to  render  go<^  service  to 
the  country  we  in  no  way  doubt.  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley  is  a  man  of  respectable 
powers  and  business  habits,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
u  a  politician  and  administrator  of  vast  in¬ 
dustry  and  no  ordinary  talent ;  but  the 
number  of  such  men  is  not  large,  and  they 
are  not  leaders,  nor  perhaps  qualified  to  be 
so.  "  But,”  it  will  be  asked,  “  are  there  in 
Parliament  no  other  men  of  capacity  and 
eminence,  who,  if  not  yet  finished  statesmen, 
are,  at  all  events,  fitted  to  become  such ; 
who,  though  hitherto  undreamed  of  for 
ofiScial  posts,  are  yet  only  excluded  by  virtue 
of  their  opinions ;  and  who,  as  the  country 
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gradually  advances  in  the  career  of  liberalism, 
will  become  the  exponents  of  its  views,  and 
therefore  the  natural  administrators  of  its 
destinies?” — We  think  not.*  Mere  opinions 
exclude  men  only  for  a  time :  character  and 
habits  of  mind  exclude  them  for  ever.  In 
the  first  case,  their  day  inevitably  comes 
round  ;  in  the  second,  no  lapse  of  years  and 
no  change  of  public  sentiments  can  float 
them  into  power.  Now  there  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  five  men  of  great  weight,  and  value,  and 
prominence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  whom 
no  one  thinks  of  with  much  hope — scarcely 
even  without  dread — as  possible  ministers. 
It  seems  generally  felt,  and  not  among  aris¬ 
tocratic  and  official  circles  only,  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  undoubted  ability  and 
vigor,  their  natural  and  permanent  place  is 
in  the  opposition.  Ibey  either  have  not  the 
needful  endowments  of  statesmen,  or  they 
have  qualities  and  defects  which  neutralize 
and  overpower  these  endowments.  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  the  apparent  leader  of  a  party,  is 
undoubtedly  its  spokesman,  and  is  by  far 
the  most  brilliant  and  formidable  rhetorician 
in  the  House.  His  prominence  there,  if 
backed  by  the  suitable  qualities,  would  in¬ 
dubitably  make  him  a  Cabinet  minister  and 
Secretary  of  State  if  ever  the  Tories,  or  their 
ghosts,  the  Protectionists,  came  into  power. 
The  House  always  fills  to  hear  him  speak ; 
and  the  fierce  and  polished  scarcasms  which 
he  launches  on  his  opponents  are  the  nightly 
delight  of  his  associates.  Yet  no  one  ever 
dreams  of  him  as  a  leading  minister.  The 
country  would  not  endure  his  appointment 
to  any  important  post,  and  his  undeniable 
Parliamentary  claim  to  such  is  well  known 
to  be  a  source  of  serious  embarrassment  to 
his  party.  He  is  felt  by  all  parties  to  be  a 
mere  adventurer, — a  man  without  fixed  prin¬ 
ciples  or  deliberate  and  sincere  public  aims,-^ 
a  man  to  whom  political  life  is  a  game  to  be 
played  (as  respectably  as  may  be)  for  his 
own  advancement.  Neither  his  character 
nor  his  abilities  give  him  any  weight  with 
any  class  or  party.  Moreover,  he  is  univer¬ 
sally  admitted  to  be  destitute  both  of  the 
statesman-like  capacity,  the  statesman-like 
knowledge,  and  the  statesman-like  sobriety 
and  solidity  of  mind  and  morals.  He  be- 

*  Thii  was  written  before  the  formation  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Cabinet,  the  list  of  whose  members  has  amated  the 
world.  But  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  alter  or  qualify 
any  of  our  observations.  Witbtheexeeptionof  Mr.  Her- 
ries,  (who  is  passt),  the  only  known  member  of  that 
Cabinet  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  Mr.  Disraeli,  of 
whom  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that,  as  far  as  he  can  be 
judged  of  by  the  past,  he  unites  the  maximum  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  cleverness  with  the  minimum  of  statesman¬ 
like  capacity. 
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longs,  not  to  the  bees,  but  to  the  wasps  and 
the  butterflies  of  public  life.  He  can  sting 
and  sparkle,  but  he  cannot  work.  His  place 
in  the  arena  is  marked  and  ticketed  for  ever. 
Mr.  Bright  is  a  man  of  very  vigorous  though 
rough  ability,  his  dilligence  is  very  merito¬ 
rious,  and  he  is  gradually  gaining  the  ear  of 
the  House ;  but  his  education  is  imperfect, 
his  views  narrow,  his  tone  low,  dogmatic, 
and  somewhat  vulgar  ;  he  has  nothing  of  the 
statesman  about  him,  and  we  do  not  imagine 
that  he  can  ever  soar  above  the  position  of 
a  “Tribune  of  the  People.”  No  one  looks 
to  him  for  a  moment  as  a  future  minister. 
Mr.  Cubden’s  mind  is  of  a  far  higher  order,  his 
views  more  comprehensive,  and  his  whole 
being  and  organization  cast  in  a  far  finer 
mould  ;  but  his  opinions  and  his  language 
are  too  often  extreme,  and  he  has  the  great 
misfortune  of  being  linked  with  a  party 
altogether  inferior  to,  and  unworthy  of  him¬ 
self  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that — 

“  He  will  lower  to  their  level  day  by  day, 
What  is  fine  within  him  growing  coarse,  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  clay.” 

Moreover,  he  also,  like  Mr.  Bright,  labors 
under  the  almost  insuperable  defect  of  an 
incomplete  early  education.  It  is  not  that 
his  knowledge  is  not  far  greater,  and  his 
comprehension  of  social  questions  often  far 
juster,  than  those  of  many  men  who  are  use¬ 
ful  and  even  eminent  in  official  life ;  but  he 
wants  tiiat  indescribable  enlargement  and 
refinement  of  intellect,  the  faculty  for  under¬ 
standing  other  minds,  and  appreciating  hid¬ 
den  wants  and  sympathies,  which  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  those  who  would  aspire  to  govern 
a  nation  of  cultivated  men,  and  which  an  early 
acquaintance  with  the  more  elegant  and 
profound  branches  of  learning  can  alone  con¬ 
fer.  A  man  who  could  say  that  a  copy  of 
“  The  Times”  contained  more  wisdom  and 
sound  information  than  the  whole  of  Thucy¬ 
dides,  even  were  it  but  in  a  hasty  explosion 
of  spleen,  must  be  wanting  in  some  of  the 
most  essential  endowments  and  sensibilities 
of  a  true  statesman. — Sir  William  Moles- 
worth  and  Mr.  Roebuck  are  not  open  to  this 
objection :  they  are  both  men  of  finished 
training  as  well  as  of  popular  sympathies, 
and  perfectly  capable  of  comprehending  the 
acquirements  of  a  country  like  ours,  and  of 
taking  wide  and  ample  views  of  the  science 
of  policy.  But  Sir  William  is  rich  and  lazy — 
social  rather  than  ambitious ;  and  though 
commanding  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
would,  we  suspect,  prefer  being  “  proximate” 


to  being  actual  minister.  Mr.  Roebuck’s 
valuable  qualities  are  sadly  clouded  by  cer¬ 
tain  constitutional  defects.  He  is  bold, 
honest, and  courageous  as  few  men  are;  but  he 
is  too  apt  to  imagine  that  he  has  an  absolute 
monopoly  of  these  great  gifts.  He  speaks 
truth  both  to  constituents  and  to  colleagues 
with  an  unflinching  conscientiousness  that 
is  too  seldom  seen,  but  be  takes  care  to  put 
this  truth  in  its  most  unpalatable  and  irrita¬ 
ting  form.  He  is  far  less  extreme  in  his 
opinions  that  in  his  manner  of  stating  them ; 
and  if  he  had  added  the  suauiter  in  modo  to 
the  forliler  in  re,  he  could  scarcely  fail  to 
have  been  by  this  time  far  advanced  on  his  way 
to  high  office.  As  it  is,  it  seems  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  admitted,  even  by  those  who  think  him 
one  of  the  most  talented  politicians  of  the  day 
— and  we  confess  ourselves  to  be  of  this  num¬ 
ber — that  his  temper  utterly  precludes  him 
from  entering  any  ministry  ;  since  it  is  a  tem¬ 
per  which  not  only  makes  him  unnecessarily 
and  often  unintentionally  offensive  to  those 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  but  colors 
his  whole  views  of  men  and  things.  He  is 
a  sort  of  radical  Lord  Grey  ;  and  it  would, 
we  imagine,  be  even  less  difficult  to  find  a 
cabinet  that  would  act  with  him,  than  a  cabi¬ 
net  with  which  he  would  not  consider  it  de¬ 
rogatory  to  act. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  the  strength  of  our 
available  and  regular  ministerial  army,  rank 
and  file,  on  which  the  country  will  have  to 
rely  when  the  four  worn  and  veteran  states¬ 
men  whom  we  first  named  have  retired  or 
died.  We  have  three  cabinets  to  provide  for 
— Tory,  Liberal,  and  Medium.  For  the  first 
we  have  literally  no  one  ;  for  the  second  we 
have  Lords  Clarendon,  Granville,  and  Car¬ 
lisle  ;  with  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  Frederick  Peel:  for  the  third  we  have 
Lord  Dalbousie,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr. 
Cardwell  among  the  tried  men  ;  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  and  possibly  Lord  Stanley  among 
the  prospective  ones.  The  coalition  of  the 
whole  set — proved  men  and  hopeful  men — 
could  scarcely  form  one  complete  and  com¬ 
petent  ministry  among  them :  and  such  a 
coalition  we  have  not  seen  since  the  time  of 
Pelham,  and  cannot  look  for  in  these  more 
earnest  and  conscientious  days.  When  Lord 
Derby  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  gout,  Lord 
John  Russell  to  feeble  health,  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  and  Sir  James  Graham  to  the  course  of 
natural  decay ;  when  Sir  George  Grey  has 
sunk  under  combined  illness  and  toil,  and 
Sir  Francis  Baring  and  Mr.  Labouchere  have 
yielded  to  their  wish  for  ease  and  peace— off 
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which  events  must  happen  soon,  and  may 
happen  to-morrow — we  shall  have  to  con¬ 
struct  a  ministry  6t  to  govern  and  to  guide 
our  great  empire  out  of  the  scanty  materials 
we  have  enumerated.  We  must  have  a  Pre¬ 
mier,  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  three 
Secretaries  of  State,  a  First  Lord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  a  Secretary  or  Lord  Lieutenant  for 
Ireland,  and  a  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade — eight  in  all,  who  must  be  men  of 
superior  and  tried  capacity  and  character, 
besides  nine  others  of  respectable  ability ; 
and  we  have,  taking  all  parties  together, 
only  six  adequate  for  chiefs,  and  about  seven 
for  secondary  parts.  Truly,  our  political 
army  is  in  lamentable  want  of  recruits. 

To  some  partie.s,  however,  this  state  of 
affairs  presents  no  cause  for  uneasiness.  *'  In  I 
a  country  and  an  age  so  enlightened,  so  free, 
so  self-governing  as  ours,  we  do  not,”  they 
say,  need  statesmen  of  lofty  and  surpassing 
genius  to  rule  us.  W'e  can  dispense  with 
“great  men.”  There  is  some  truth  in  this 
view  ;  but  it  is  partial  and  superficial  truth. 
We  can  dispense  with  great  men  better  than 
most  nations,  but  we  cannot  dispense  with 
them  altogether,  nor  without  mischief  and 
without  danger.  Or  rather,  we  can  dispense 
with  the  kind  of  greatness  which  we  do  not 
require,  but  not  with  that  kind  which  we  do 
require.  Ministers  of  vast  philosophic  capa¬ 
city,  like  Bacon;  of  profound,  systematic, 
thorough-going  policy,  like  Strafford  ;  of 
commanding  and  predominating  genius,  like 
Chatham  ;  of  imperious  and  overbearing  re¬ 
solve,  like  Pitt ;  or  of  haughty  and  unbend¬ 
ing  will,  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington, — we 
perhaps  do  not  need  now.  Their  age  is  past. 
They  would  find  no  fitting  scope,  and  no 
decorous  place  in  our  democratic  and  bal¬ 
anced  constitution.  Much  of  their  superiority 
would  be  thrown  away,  and  much  of  their 
power  would  be  wasted  in  fruitless  contest 
with  the  municipal  and  self-ruling  element  in 
our  national  character.  Nor  do  we  need  as 
we  once  did — and  valuable  as  such  would 
still  be — statesmen  endowed  with  the  special 
and  glorious  gift  of  legislative  genius, — men 
who  possess  a  penetrating  and  unerring  in¬ 
sight  into  the  character  of  the  people,  a  tho¬ 
rough  knowledge  of  their  wants,  and  that 
peculiar  organizing  and  arranging  faculty, 
which  can  adapt  laws  and  decrees  to  these 
two  guiding  conditions.  The  nation  has  now 
BO  many  ways  of  explaining  its  own  charac¬ 
ter,  and  proclaiming  its  own  wants,  that  no 
one  who  can  read  and  listen  needs  to  misun¬ 
derstand  them,  or  remain  ignorant  of  them  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  abounds  in  men  of 


quick  observation  and  of  deep  thought, 
whose  united  action  in  speech  and  writing 
even  more  than  supplies  the  place,  which,  in 
less  free  or  less  developed  countries,  is  filled 
by  individual  statesmen  of  paramount  and 
commanding  power.  With  us  a  hundred 
sensible  and  reflective  men  combine  to  do  the 
work  of  one  great  man.  Through  the  mighty, 
pervading,  unresting,  engine  of  the  press, 
they  instruct,  persuade,  inoculate,  and  guide 
the  people,  as  formerly  and  elsewhere  a 
Clarendon,  a  Burleigh,  a  De  Witt,  a  Harden- 
berg,  or  a  Washington,  might  have  done. 
More  and  more  the  policy  of  Britain  is  di¬ 
rected,  its  opinions  formed,  the  tone  of  the 
national  mind  decided,  its  tendencies  devel¬ 
oped,  its  legislation  modified,  amended,  and 
matured,  by  its  writers  rather  than  by  its 
formal  and  official  politicians.  In  matters  of 
legislation,  the  unrecognized  are  often  far 
more  influential  than  the  recognized  states¬ 
men  of  the  day.  In  books  and  pamphlets, 
in  newspapers  and  reviews,  on  a  hundred 
noisy  platforms,  and  in  a  thousand  silent 
studies,  the  great  national  work  is  carried 
on  ;  and  carried  on,  in  all  likelihood,  with  a 
far  greater  aggregate  of  national  benefit,  if 
with  less  rapid  and  exact  attainment  of  the 
immediate  end,  than  if  it  were  entrusted  to  a 
single  statesman,  towering  far  above  the 
mass.  Even  in  parliament,  it  is  probable 
that  sounder  views  are  elicited,  and  more 
ultimate  good  effected  by  the  crude  and  wild 
discussions  and  the  bewildering  and  shallow 
contributions  of  many  men  of  imperfect 
knowledge  and  superficial  understanding, 
than  would  be  produced  by  the  calm  and 
elaborate  exposition  of  one  loftier  mind.  For 
the  last  half  century  the  nation  has  done  its 
own  work.  The  union  with  Ireland  was 
probably  the  last  great  act  of  individual  le¬ 
gislative  statesmanship.  Catholic  emancipa¬ 
tion  was  extorted  by  the  Irish  people.  Par¬ 
liamentary  reform  was  carried  by  the  English 
people.  The  re-organization  of  the  Poor-law 
was  the  work  of  men  out  of  parliament,  and 
scarcely  heard  of  at  the  time  :  they  studied 
the  subject,  elaborated  the  plan,  informed 
and  prepared  the  country, — while  ministers 
were  scarcely  persuaded  to  adopt  so  bold, 
masterly,  and  complete  a  measure.  And  the 
last  great  change  in  the  spirit  and  direction 
of  our  policy — the  adoption  of  Free  Trade — 
was  due  to  no  section  of  statesmen,  but 
solely  to  the  middle  classes,  and  their  self- 
elect^  leaders. 

It  is  not,  then,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
comprehensive  and  philosophic  legislation 
that  we  reijuire  public  men  of  superior  and 
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commanding  ability,  but  for  the  purposes  of 
government  and  administration.  Incapacity 
in  this  department  the  floating  talent  and 
sense  of  the  country  cannot  supplement,  or 
can  do  so  only  imperfectly  and  at  enormous 
cost.  Incapacity  in  this  department  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  most  fruitful  suflering  and 
evil ;  it  may  continue  to  work  its  mischiefs 
for  months  and  years  before  it  is  discovered 
and  proclaimed  ;  yet  the  press  can  do  no¬ 
thing  but  expose  it,  and  Parliament  can  do 
nothing  but  discard  the  actual  delinquents 
and  replace  them  by  others  who  may  be  no 
less  incompetent.  The  functions  and  the 
powers  of  ministers,  even  in  this  country, 
where  they  are  so  constantly  badgered  and 
so  closely  watched,  are  vast  and  appalling. 
A  thousand  eyes  are  constantly  observing 
them,  a  thousand  tongues  constantly  calling 
them  to  account,  with  all  the  vigilance  of 
mingled  envy,  animosity,  and  patriotism  ;  yet 
how  small  a  proportion  of  their  daily  actions 
ever  come  to  light  or  become  the  subject  of 
public  animadversion  !  How  still  fewer  are 
discovered,  reprehended,  and  counteracted, 
before  they  have  run  a  long  course  of  misery 
and  mischief!  We  imagine  that  a  hostile 
and  ambitious  opposition  affords  us  a  suffi¬ 
cient  guarantee  against  matters  going  much 
or  long  amiss.  We  are  deplorably  mistaken: 
it  aflbrds  us,  indeed,  a  security  that  ministers 
will  act  under  a  nervous  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  probably,  therefore,  with  conscien¬ 
tiousness  and  caution  ;  but  it  affords,  and 
can  afford,  no  security  that  they  will  act 
with  judgment  or  discretion.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  for  a  moment  what  their  functions  are. 
Each  of  them,  in  nine-tenths  of  the  things 
which  he  has  to  do,  is  virtually  absolute  in 
his  own  department.  A  number  of  cases 
come  before  him  daily  in  which  he  must  act 
at  once  and  upon  his  own  judgment  and 
responsibility.  Most  of  these  may  be  routine 
matters,  or  may  appear  unimportant  ;  but 
each  decision  may  carry  with  it  fearful  con¬ 
sequences.  Parliament  gives  or  refuses  to 
each  minister  certain  funds  for  special  pur¬ 
poses,  but  there  its  action  and  control  cease  ; 
the  funds  are  spent  as  the  minister  thinks 
best. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  has  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  generals  in  various  quarters  :  he  may 
appoint  a  plausible  fool  or  a  superannuated 
friend,  and  the  result  is  and  has  been  sad  re¬ 
verses,  fearful  slaughter,  perilous  discomfiture. 
From  indolence,  prejudice,  or  incapacity,  he 
may  so  mismanage  the  internal  organization  of 
the  army,  that  when  an  emergency  arises  we 
have  scarcely  a  regiment  fit  for  efficient  ser¬ 


vice  ;  he  may  retain  flint  guns  when  every 
other  nation  has  adopted  percussion-caps ;  he 
may  stick  close  to  miserable  muskets  when 
everywhere  else  they  have  been  superseded 
by  improved  rifles;  he  may  allow  our  ord¬ 
nance  to  fall  so  far  behind  the  age  as  to  be¬ 
come  our  own  dread  and  our  enemies’  laugh¬ 
ing-stock  ;  he  may  dress  our  soldiers  so  that 
they  cannot  march  and  mount  our  cavalry  so 
that  they  cannot  charge.  All  this  has  been 
done ;  much  of  it  is  said  to  be  done  now.  Nay 
more,  be  not  only  may  commit  many  of  these 
errors,  it  is  probable  that  he  will.  Inaction 
is  always  easier  and  often  safer  than  activity; 
changes  are  troublesome,  unwelcome  and 
costly  ;  and  it  requires  some  nerve  to  face  a 
Parliamentary  debate  on  an  increased  item 
in  the  estimates.  Thus,  without  the  public 
knowing,  without  Parliament  vituperating, 
our  army  may  full  into  utter  inefliciency, 
while  appearances  are  well  kept  up  ;  and  the 
nation  may  be  suddenly  awakened  from  its 
apathy  to  trace,  when  it  is 'too  late,  defeat 
and  discredit  to  administrative  incapacity, 
and  to  find  itself  called  upon  at  a  tremendous 
cost  to  redeem  the  consequences  of  having 
trusted  a  lazy  or  incompetent  commander. 
It  would  be  invidious  to  specify  too  closely ; 
but  recent  history  and  present  circumstances 
may  supply  to  every  one  the  needed  com¬ 
mentary  and  confirmation. — Again,  the  first 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  bis  chief  Secre- 
ary,  decide  what  stores  shall  be  laid  in,  and 
how  and  whence ;  what  ships  shall  be  built 
and  commissioned,  how  they  shall  be  manned 
and  armed,  who  shall  command  them,  and 
where  they  shall  be  sent.  If  this  is  done, 
as  we  know  it  often  is  done,  without  discern¬ 
ment  or  discretion,  consequences  may  ensue 
which  it  will  require  years  of  care  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  money  to  obliterate.  Not  only  may 
the  public  money  be  infamously  and  unavail- 
ingly  squandered,  but  public  servants  may 
be  drowned  or  poisoned  by  wholesale.  An 
ill-appointed  vessel,  under  an  incompetent 
commander,  may  go  down  with  a  whole  re¬ 
giment  of  soldiers  on  board.  A  reckless  or 
hot-headed  captain,  whose  character  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  ought  to  have  known,  may  involve  us 
in  a  dangerous  quarrel — possibly  in  a  costly 
war.  Mismanagement  or  misplacement  of 
our  naval  strength  may  expose  our  own 
shores  to  imminent  and  deadly  risk,  may 
compromise  our  long-established  maritime 
supremacy,  and  compel  us  to  submit  to  in¬ 
sult  which  at  the  moment  we  are  unprepared 
to  resist.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds, 
which  might  have  commissioned  a  dozen  ships, 
and  raised  the  wages  and  satisfied  the  wishes 
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of  vhole  crews  of  deserving  seamen,  may 
be  frittered  away  in  building  ships  that  will 
not  sail,  and  then  cutting  them  into  two 
again ;  in  constructing  iron  steamers  which 
will  not  stand  round  shot,  and  are  therefore 
wholly  useless;  or  in  making  vessels  too 
large  for  their  engines,  and  ordering  engines 
too  heavy  for  the  ships.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
lands  more  may  be  wasted  from  the  want  of 
a  simple  system  of  checks  and  vouchers,  such 
as  every  private  establishment  possesses,  but 
such  as  Mr.  Ward’s  celebrated  circular  be¬ 
trayed  the  absence  of  in  the  navy.  All  this 
may  be  directly  traceable  to  the  negligence, 
ignorance,  or  incapacity  of  the  principal  offi¬ 
cials  ;  yet  the  country  may  know  nothing  of 
it  for  years,  and  when  informed  of  it,  can  do 
nothing  but  dismiss  the  offenders  and  appoint 
others  who  may  be  to  the  full  as  incapable. 
All  this,  too,  our  recent  annals  may  amply 
illustrate. — The  Colonial  Secretary  has,  if 
possible,  still  greater  power  of  irresponsible, 
unchecked,  and  undiscoverable  mischief.  He 
governs,  nearly  autocratically,  forty  depen¬ 
dencies,  some  of  them  larger  than  the  mother- 
country,  whose  dearest  interests  he  may 
irreparably  damage,  whose  safety  he  may 
jeopardize,  and  whose  affections  he  may  alien¬ 
ate  by  an  injudicious  dispatch,  a  careless  de¬ 
cision,  or  a  bad  appointment.  He  may 
destroy  the  property  of  hundreds,  he  may 
undermine  the  commerce  of  a  district,  he 
may  produce  or  prolong  wars  of  the  most 
irritating  and  unprofitable  kind,  as  in  New 
Zealand  and  at  the  Cape  ;  may  act  over  again 
on  a  small  scale,  the  complicated  blunders 
and  sad  catastrophes  of  1776  ;  and  the  coun¬ 
try  which  he  is  ruining  can  neither  detect  nor 
control  him.  His  power  of  mischief  is  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  father  of  evil.  All  this, 
again,  the  annals  of  Canada,  Australasia,  and 
Jamaica,  show  to  be  no  mere,  no  speculative 
possibility,  but  in  some  degree,  in  some  form, 
in  some  quarter,  a  matter  of  yearly  occur¬ 
rence. — The  same  remarks  will  apply  with 
almost  equal  force  to  the  Governor-General 
of  India,  on  whose  judgment  the  most  mo¬ 
mentous  questions  as  to  war  and  peace  in 
our  Eastern  empire  almost  hourly  depend. 
How  much  depends  on  the  soundness  of  this 
judgment,  let  Burmah,  Scinde,  Cabul,  and 
the  Punjab  testify. — At  home  indeed,  we  can 
watch  the  Home  Secretary  more  closely,  and 
check  him  somewhat  more  promptly,  yet,  in 
nearly  everything  that  relates  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice  and  the  disposal  of  crim¬ 
inals,  what  a  mass  of  vital  arrangements 
depends  upon  his  secret  and  absolute  fiat ! 
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What  shall  be  done  with  condemned  offend¬ 
ers  ;  whether  and  whither  they  shall  be  trans¬ 
ported,  or  in  what  hulks  they  shall  be  con¬ 
fined;  what  system  of  prison  discipline  shall 
be  adopted,  and  to  whom  the  carrying  out  of 
experiments  upon  which  so  much  depends 
shall  be  confided  ;  what  criminals  shall  be  left 
for  execution,  and  whose  sentences  shall  be 
remitted  or  commuted ; — all  these  things  are 
decided,  net  by  Parliament,  nor  by  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  by  one  man  and  his  suordinates,  who 
act  as  they  think  proper,  and  whose  capacity 
and  wisdom  are  therefore  questions  of  nation¬ 
al  importance,  second  certainly  to  none. — 
And  to  conclude,  what  fearful  contingencies 
often  hang  upon  the  right  or  wrong  decision, 
the  tact,  the  forbearance,  the  firmness,  the 
temper,  the  discretion  of  the  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary,  whose  line  of  conduct  is  fixed  upon  in 
the  secrecy  of  his  own  cabinet,  and  whose 
proceedings  are  seldom  known  to  thecountr}’ 
till  many  months  after  they  have  been  in 
operation,  and  till  their  results,  however  mis¬ 
chievous,  have  long  been  wholly  irremediable. 
A  European  war — the  extent,  the  termina¬ 
tion,  and  the  significance  of  which  no  pro¬ 
phet  can  fore^e — may  depend,  and  has  ere 
now  depended,  on  the  conduct,  tempier,  and 
opinions  of  the  single  man  whom  we  place  at 
the  head  of  this  particular  department.  And 
shall  we  be  satisfied  to  have  only  a  few  me¬ 
diocre  and  untried  men  to  select  him  from  ? 

When  such  are  the  tremendous — and 
though  not  irresponsible  yet  certainly  uncon¬ 
trolled — powers  which  we  place  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  administer  our  national  affairs, 
when  every  decision  which  they  take  involves 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  thousands,  when 
the  country  may  be  called  upon  to  expiate, 
with  its  dearest  lives  and  its  richest  treasure, 
every  plunder  they  may  commit  through  im¬ 
perfect  knowledge,  or  inadequate  capacity, 
who  shall  say  that  we  do  not  require  in  our 
public  men  the  most  commanding  ability — 
powers  the  most  special  and  the  most  rare  ? 
How  cautious,  and  how  deliberately  test¬ 
ed  ought  to  be  the  choice  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  confided  ; — how  rich,  numerous, 
varied,  and  select,  should  be  the  list  of  can¬ 
didates  out  of  whom  our  selection  should  be 
made !  These  considerations  may  lead  us  to 
perceive  the  dangers  which  threaten  us  from 
the  paucity  and  poverty  of  administrative 
materials  which  we  have  explained  above : 
it  remains  to  inquire  into  a  few  of  the  causes 
whence  this  poverty  has  arisen,  and  into  the 
quarter  in  which  a  remedy  for  it  is  to  be 
sought. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  A  MAN  OF  THE  WORLD. 

DEAN  CANNON.— HOLMES  THE  WHIPPER-IN. 


Whokvir  can  recollect  Ryde  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  has  in  his  mind’s  eye  a  very 
different  spot  from  that  which  now  rises  in 
tiers  of  villa-rows  from  the  sea,  thronged 
with  the  gay,  the  idle,  the  wealthy,  and  the 
valetudinarian.  To  land  now  upon  its  impos¬ 
ing  pier,  and  issue  from  it  amongst  its  streets, 
is  something  like  emerging  from  Hungerford 
Bridge  into  the  Strand.  In  a  certain  year 
that  1  landed  on  Ryde  pier,  neither  it  nor 
town  could  pretend  to  any  resemblance  of 
the  kind.  The  pier  was  a  long,  narrow, 
shaky,  protrusion  of  planks  into  the  sea,  or 
more  often  over  the  mud.  It  rocked  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  and  threatened  shipwreck. 
And  none,  save  those  actually  engaged  in 
landing,  unless  they  were  hardy  promenaders 
indeed,  ventured  so  far  into  the  Solent  as 
the  triple  row  of  ill-supported  and  ill-joined 
planks  might  tempt. 

Yet  on  that  pier,  at  the  time  in  question, 
paced  an  old  gentleman,  the  last  person  one 
would  have  expected  to  meet  in  so  desolate 
a  place.  “  Can  it  be  ?”  thought  I,  “  it  is 
surely  impossible !”  The  person  I  took  him 
for,  was  the  the  most  recherchi  at  the  time 
of  the  wits  of  London,  the  joker  of  St. 
James’s-street,  the  king  of  the  Alfred,  the 
boon  companion  of  Carlton  House,  and  hon¬ 
ored  guest  of  the  Pavilion. 

“  What  basiness  had  he  here. 

At  such  a  time  ?” 

Spring  had  not  yet  been  lost  in  summer,  and 
the  London  season  was  in  full  blow. 

My  sable  friend,  for  he  was  an  ecclesiastic, 
was,  however,  not  nitid  as  usual.  There  was 
a  looseness  of  trousers  and  a  sloppiness  of 
shoe,  that  savored  no  longer  of  St.  James’s- 
street.  And  the  ravages  which  snuff  had 
made  upon  the  whiteness  of  a  shirt  in  two 
days,  plainly  told  how  little  the  wearer  reck¬ 
ed  of  the  society  at  Ryde,  and  how  much  he 
bad  waned  from  his  wonted  self-respect.  I 


accosted  him  after  a  moment’s  hesitation, 
and,  however  resolved  to  be  churlish  and  si¬ 
lent,  the  old  nature  of  Dean  Cannon  broke 
forth,  and  he  was  jovial,  frank,  and  brilliant, 
as  he  was  wont  to  be. 

A  pleasanter  companion  than  Cannon  the 
age  knew  not.  A  man  of  universal  acquire¬ 
ment,  he  knew  everything  and  every  man, 
was  rich  in  anecdote,  happy  in  repartee,  in¬ 
exhaustible  in  spirits.  His  gown  sat  very 
loose  upon  him.  But  according  to  the  old 
school  of  parsons,  which  eschewed  neither  a 
joke  nor  a  bottle.  Cannon  did  not  disgrace  it. 
Then  he  had  neither  the  pedantry  of  the 
scholar,  the  susceptible  vanity  of  the  literary 
man,  nor  the  assuming  and  crooked  sight  of 
the  politician.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  wit  with¬ 
out  alloy.  If  Cannon  was  chaplain  to  the 
revels  of  George  the  Fourth,  he  was  still  too 
good  for  the  post,  the  reason,  perhaps,  why 
he  did  not  keep  it  long. 

As  the  old  ricketty  pier  of  Ryde  emerged 
upon  the  town,  there  stood  an  inn,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  still  does.  But  it  was  then  a  very 
small  and  humble  place,  of  appearance  that 
would  rather  alarm  than  entice  a  cit.  Yet 
here  Cannon  had  taken  up  bis  abode,  coun¬ 
terbalancing  the  badness  of  the  steaks  by  the 
freshness  of  the  air,  and  contented  with  the 
services  of  a  damsel  or  a  waiter  in  clouten 
shoon,  in  consideration  of  the  modesty  of  the 
weekly  charge.  Cannon  spoke  well  of  the 
inn,  complimented  the  landlady  to  her  face 
and  behind  her  back,  and  even  approved  of 
the  port ;  that  was  a  considerable  stretch  of 
complaisance.  I  passed  a  month  in  other 
parts  of  the  island,  but  on  my  return  Cannon 
was  still  there,  more  seedy,  more  sad,  and 
inclined  to  be  acrimonious  in  his  recollections 
even  of  royalty.  Once  more,  however,  he 
brightened  up.  George  the  Fourth  in  his 
great  bounty,  learning  his  difficulties,  had 
sent  him  a  hundred  pounds.  A  few  similar 
royal  thoughts  bestowed  upon  Cannon  at  an 
earlier  period  would  have  saved  his  pride  and 
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his  existence.  At  present  his  respectability 
was  entatne.  ;  and  that  broke  the  spirit  of  the 
gentleman  beyond  the  faculty  of  any  number 
of  hundred  pounds  to  cure. 

The  Dean  had  beguiled  his  solitude  by 
writing.  He  scribbled.  On  what  was  he 
then  employed  ? — “  An  autobiography  of 
George  the  Fourth.” — Biography,  I  suppose 
you  mean. — “  No,  no,  I  mean  an  auto.  The 
monarch  was  fond  of  self-exculpation,  espe¬ 
cially  when  conviviality  made  frankness  get 
the  better  of  dignity.  No  one,  indeed,  durst 
accuse.  But  the  merest  word  that  could  be 
twisted  into  an  allusion  to  the  past,  was  so 
taken  in  the  royal  mind.  Of  nights  when  all 
the  world  gave  him  credit  for  thoughtless  jo¬ 
viality,  it  was  even  then  he  saw  the  writing 
on  the  wall.  And  he  would  abruptly  turn  to 
argue  and  expostulate  with  it,  just  as  Scott 
has  represented  Cromwell  entering  of  a  sud¬ 
den  into  a  wordy  apostrophe  of  Charles  the 
First’s  picture.  It  was  anything  but  agree¬ 
able  to  witness.  There  was  nothing  possible 
to  say  that  was  not  dangerous,  although  to 
be  silent  was  awkward.  All  I  could  do  was 
to  remember,  which,  indeed,  it  was  difficult 
to  avoid.  And  1  have  written  down  these 
confidence$  from  memory.” 

Such  was  Cannon’s  account  of  the  manu¬ 
script  which  he  afterwards  gave  me  to  read, 
with  the  usual  injunctions.  1  returned  them 
to  the  author  with  many  thanks  for  his  confi¬ 
dence  and  for  the  amusement  they  had  given. 
I,  too,  did  as  he  had  done.  1  said  nothing, 
but  remembered  ;  and  shaped  my  reminis¬ 
cences  at  the  time  in  the  following  Memoir, 
which  is  at  the  reader’s  disposal : 

APOLOGT  Foa  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH. 

“  A  people,  like  fortune,  smile  upon  the 
young,  take  their  good  looks  for  innocence, 
their  joviality  for  frankness,  their  forwardness 
for  patriotism,  their  dissipation  for  a  duty, 
their  voice  for  a  pecadillo.  Demand  when 
old,  the  same  indulgence  from  the  same  peo¬ 
ple,  and  you  find  no  longer  the  good-hu¬ 
moured  spectator,  but  the  morose  and  cruel 
judge.  Your  features  and  form  have  lost 
their  proportions,  a  strong  prognostic  of  your 
being  a  villain.  Your  wrinkles  denote  cun¬ 
ning,  your  prudence  cold-heartedness,  your 
knowledge  of  the  world’s  worthlessness 
makes  you  be  set  down  as  an  ingrate.  Com¬ 
bat  care  by  a  generous  glass,  and  you  are  a 
sot ;  sun  yourself  in  the  ray  of  woman’s 
friendship,  the  only  one  that  retains  warmth 
as  life  declines  towards  the  horizon,  and 
straight  you  are  a  sensualist.  1  was  a  better 
man  at  fifty  than  at  twenty,  yet  the  world 
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looked  to  me  as  heroic  in  the  one  age,  and 
demoniacal  at  the  other.  So  much  for  its 
justice. 

“  The  duties  of  life  are  easy  to  most  men. 
They  fit  them  as  a  glove.  Mine  did  not  fit 
so  well  or  so  softly.  I  was  blessed  with  fa¬ 
ther,  with  mother,  and  with  wife,  each  and 
all  of  whom  were  certainly  the  most  un¬ 
loveable  personages  that  even  fiction  could 
resent.  It  pleased  Providence  that  this 
ingdom  should  be  ruled  for  half  a  century 
by  the  man  of  the  least  capacity  in  it.  He 
selected  favorites  and  ministers  of  congenial 
nullity.  The  consequence  was  the  failure  of 
every  public  aim,  the  misgovernment  and 
mismanagement  of  every  interest,  until  it 
became  an  axiom  with  every  sensible  man, 
that  government  could  do  no  right.  This 
may  seem  an  exaggerated  opinion.  But  really 
people  were  warranted  in  holding  it.  Hence 
the  general  belief  that  Pitt  was  as  wrong  as 
bis  predecessors,  and  that  the  French  war 
wonld  end  as  disgracefully  to  us  ns  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  place  oneself,  even  in  imagination, 
on  the  throne  of  the  country,  without  feeling 
that  the  Whig  party,  in  their  opinions,  enter¬ 
tained  and  avowed  on  all  great  questions,  on 
the  American  war  in  the  first  instance,  and 
finally  upon  the  French  war, — it  was  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  own  that  their  efforts  and  their 
leanings,  their  prophecies,  and,  in  fact,  their 
very  hopes,  went  against  the  interests  of 
England,  denied  its  greatness,  and  weakened 
its  security.  It  was  impossible  to  be  King 
or  Regent  for  a  week,  without  seeing  that  the 
Whigs  were  not  the  party  to  carry  on  the 
government  or  the  war,  unless  the  system 
was  to  be  abandoned,  the  return  of  European 
alliance  and  regeneration  broken  up,  and 
England  laid  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Napo¬ 
leon.  I  felt  this,  and  acted  upon  it  most  re¬ 
luctantly,  but  convinced  that  it  was  the  only 
safe  and  wise  thing  to  do.  Events  have 
proved  that  it  was  so.  Yet  I  have  been 
held  up  for  it  as  a  monster  of  folly,  of  ingra¬ 
titude,  and  renegadoism. 

“  The  most  insane  accusation,  is  that  of 
being  false  to  friendship,  as  if  sovereigns  and 
statesmen  could  ever  be  friends  in  the  proper 
acceptation  of  the  word.  In  absolute  states, 
the  feeling  of  power  on  one  side,  and  com¬ 
plete  dependence  on  the  other,  would  kill  it. 
In  free  countries,  the  statesman  looks  to  the 
public,  and  appeals  to  it,  that  is,  places  one 
foot  on  the  people  and  one  on  the  sovereign’s 
shoulder,  even  if  he  deigns  to  lean  at  all  on 
monarchical  support.  Such  relative  positions 
are  incompatible  with  friendship.  There  is 
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HTalry,  diversity  of  interest,  difference  of 
aim,  distinction  of  means.  One  of  the  great 
weaknesses  of  constitutional  government,  is 
indeed  the  impossibility  of  friendship  or  ac¬ 
cord,  between  a  sovereign  who  thinks  for 
himself  and  any  minister  who  does  the  same. 
Make  the  cleaverest  man  king,  and  he  will 
soon  find  this  out.  For  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
when  Regent,  to  have  remained  friends  with 
Mr.  Grey,  or  the  boon  companion  of  Mr. 
Fox,  had  he  lived,  simply  impossible.  But 
it  is  the  characteristic  of  the  public  always  to 
expect  impossibilities. 

“  Woe  be  to  tbe  man  who  is  obliged  to 
take  his  friends  amongst  the  class  of  politi¬ 
cians,  or  that  .secondary  class  of  politicians, 
courtiers.  Such  people  used  to  be  true  to 
one  another,  when  aristocratic  houses  and 
connections  were  the  source  of  influence  and 
the  support  of  claim.  But  as  such  sources 
dry  in  the  high  temperature  of  this  age,  peo¬ 
ple  will  prove  in  lime,  even  if  their  lordships 
pull  together,  that  each  will  set  off  upon 
his  own  account  in  the  chase  after  office  or 
rank.  After  friendship  or  politics,  come 
friendship  and  dissipation,  a  sorry  link,  and 
yet  a  strong  one.  Friends  of  this  kind  were 
to  be  sought  in  men,  strangers  to  politics. 
For  otherwise  ministers  would  be  jealous, 
would  imagine  plots,  backstairs’  influence, 
and  a  thousand  treacheries  and  intrigues. 

I  never  heard  but  one  exception — Sheridan. 
And  yet  what  scrapes  did  he  not  get  me 
into!  Irishmen  are  incomparably  the  best 
companions  that  one  in  my  position  could 
select.  They  have  infinitely  more  animal 
spirits  than  the  men  of  any  other  country  ; 
nor  are  they  animal  spirits  that  require  to  be 
excited  or  got  up.  They  are  like  an  atmosphere 
about  their  beaming  countenances.  I  have  seen 
Irishmen,  who,  like  northern  suns,  could 
shine  on  without  the  intermission  of  night. 
They  have  a  secret  certainly  of  enjoying  life 
that  none  others  have.  Cannon  says  it  is 
always  the  case  where  life  is  worth  nothing. 
But,  if  so,  they  ought  to  be  jolly  fellows  in 
Persia  and  in  Turkey,  and  1  am  told  they 
are  a  solemn  and  melancholy  set  of  beings. 
But  of  Irishmen,  as  of  all  men,  the  worldly 
clever  are  ambitious,  and  they  forthwith  think 
that  a  king’s  cognizance  of,  or  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  them,  ought  not  only  to  help  them 
up  the  steps  of  Life’s  ladder,  but  lift  them 
at  once,  by  his  all-puissance,  to  the  top  of  it. 
Besides  your  worldly,  clever  man,  there  is 
your  unworldly  and  highly  gifted  man,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  imagination,  genius.  These  you 
cannot  help  worldily,  and  cannot  satisfy  so¬ 
cially  ;  for  their  susceptibilities  ever  rise  to 


a  pitch  above  your  friendship  or  your  circum¬ 
spection.  One  was  sure  in  admitting  one  of 
these  within  the  circle  to  have  his  enmity 
some  day  or  other,  and  with  that  enmity,  the 
certitude  of  satire  and  epigram.  Kings  are 
accused  of  preferring  blockheads  to  brains, 
and  men  of  no  parts  to  those  who  have  them. 
But  however  they  may  begin  by  setting  aside 
such  a  rule,  it  is  one  of  the  curses  entailed  on 
their  condition,  that  such  a  rule  will  be 
forced  upon  them.  Genius  is  an  edged  tool, 
with  which  no  monarch  can  play.  Despotic 
sovereigns  have  had  intellectual  friends  and 
favorites;  such  were  Charlemagne  and  Soly- 
man.  But  the  friends  of  the  monarchs,  even 
if  discarded,  could  not  turn  upon  them,  or 
become  their  rivals  either  in  fashion  or  in 
politics.  The  greatest  curse  entailed  on  my 
successors  will  be  the  necessity  of  surround¬ 
ing  themselves  with  dullness,  of  putting  wit 
into  Coventry,  and  enthroning  the  non-entity 
of  courtierdom,  at  the  bead  of  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  and  intelligent  of  publics. 

A  great  accusation,  to  be  avoided  by  the 
means  indicated,  is  that  of  not  having  suffi¬ 
ciently  and  honorably  provided  by  patronage 
for  such  friends  as  were  ruined  by  improvi¬ 
dence.  But  there  is  no  way  in  England  of 
providing  for  the  waifs  of  society,  and  fur 
men  of  small  pretensions.  There  are  places 
of  ten  and  twenty  thousand  a-year  some¬ 
times  going  a-begging.  But  if  the  king  him¬ 
self  wanted  a  place  of  two  or  three  hundred 
a-year  for  a  friend,  he  might  go  begging  for 
it  and  not  find  it.  It  cost  me  far  less  pains 
to  make  Moira  Governor- General  of  India, 
than  to  get  Moore  the  poor  clerkship  in  the 
Bermudas,  which  ruined  him.  There  are 
some  handsome  sinecures  in  the  law,  the 
church,  and  the  administration.  But  I  never 
could  get  at  one  of  them  for  my  friends: 
my  ministers  divided  the  spoil,  and  declared 
themselves  offended  and  insulted,  nay,  the 
constitution  itself  violated,  if  even  the  sover¬ 
eign  inquired  about  such  things. 

“  So  much  for  friendship  and  for  friends, 
political,  dissipated,  convivial,  intellectual. 
It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  the  arguments 
and  excuses  by  reference  to  the  individuals, 
but  that  may  be  left  to  others,  if  others  care 
for  such  a  subject.  It  is,  however,  only  the 
educated  and  better  classes  that  inquire  into 
the  duties  of  friendship  and  their  dereliction. 
But  how  any  man,  much  more  a  great  man, 
treats  women  and  woman-kind,  that  is  every 
one’s  business,  from  the  duke  to  the  coal- 
porter.  All  have  much  to  think  and  to  say 
on  such  a  subject.  With  respect  to  it, 
every  one  is  a  self-constituted  judge,  and  the 
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world  itself  is  a  huge  areopagus  of  morality  | 
on  him  who  sins  against  the  laws  which 
unite  the  sexes.  There  is  no  more  beautiful 
nor  more  sacred  mystery  than  these  laws ; 
but  when  a  nation  permit*  one  of  its  families  I 
to  be  excluded  from  the  only  condition  under 
which  these  laws  can  be  enforced,  they  can¬ 
not  sanction  the  rigorous  experiment  of  con¬ 
demnation  or  penaltj'.  The  statute  decrees 
that  no  prince  could  marry  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  king.  The  king  used  the  statute 
as  a  scourge  for  his  family.  Ho  grudged 
them  the  money  for  an  establishment.  How 
was  a  prince,  surrounded  with  English 
beauty  and  fascination,  to  fall  in  lore  with 
matrimony  in  the  abstract,  and  consent,  like 
George  the  Third,  to  order  a  German  bride, 
as  he  might  order  a  bed-post,  the  best  that 
could  be  got,  and  then  fall  into  love  and 
regular  domesticity  with  her.  Because  the 
prince  of  the  next  generation  was  not  of  the 
same  temperament,  or  was  not  bred  in  the 
same  seclusion,  and  because  he  could  not  do 
as  his  father  had  done,  malignity  has  dis¬ 
torted  his  whole  conduct  into  the  demoniac, 
instead  of  leaving  it  natural,  as  it  was,  and 
most  unfortunate. 

“First  of  all,  it  is  said  that  the  Prince 
married,  and  consented  to  be  married,  solely 
that  his  debts  might  be  paid.  Was  there 
then  no  desire,  so  natural  to  a  man  in  his 
position,  to  have  legitimate  heirs,  even  if  he 
were  supposed  incapable  of  desiring  an  amia¬ 
ble  and  virtuous  wife  ?  The  accusation  is 
nothing  less  than  that  the  Prince,  in  league 
with  other  women  of  his  circle,  consented  to 
have  the  Princess  of  Brunswick  brought  over 
and  married  to  him,  solely  in  order  to  have 
his  debts  paid ;  and  that  he  before  had  de¬ 
termined  to  quarrel  with  and  discard  her,  in 
order  to  enjoy  old  amours.  If  such  a  story 
were  concocted  and  put  forth  in  the  pages 
of  a  fictitious  novel,  would  not  common  sense 
reject  it  as  impossible  and  absurd  ?  Is  it 
not  more  natural  and  more  important  to 
suppose,  that  the  Prince  had  made  up  his 
resolve  for  the  duties,  as  well  as  the  plea¬ 
sures  and  advantages  of  matrimony  ?  Thus 
ompelled  to  espouse  what  he  had  never 
•  -en  or  known,  he  was  still,  as  a  gentleman 
nd  a  man  of  honor,  prepared  to  recipro- 
ite  every  generous,  every  loving,  and  every 
slicate  sentiment.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
e  might  have  been  disappointed  ?  Can  any 
v,ne  fathom  the  mystery  of  those  several 
causes  of  attraction  and  repulsion  by  which 
men  and  women  draw  ti^ether,  like  the 
magnet  and  the  steel,  or  repel  each  other  by 
the  same  electric  agency  ?  Yet  it  is  in  these 
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very  matters,  of  which  no  one  can  be  judge, 
that  every  one  precisely  is  determined  to  be 
a  judge.  With  all  this,  it  is  a  glorious  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  English  people — their  readi¬ 
ness  to  take  a  woman’s  part.  Bonaparte 
could  never  have  reigned  as  Emperor  in 
England,  did  he  respect  ever  so  much  its 
constitution,  after  his  divorce  of  Josephine. 
The  English  would  have  pardoned  him  any¬ 
thing,  rather  than  that. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  with  their  great 
generosity  and  consideration  for  the  sex, 
there  is  one  great  coarseness  in  the  English 
mind ;  and  this  is,  than  they  will  never  con¬ 
sent  to  look  upon  woman  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  wife  or  paramour.  The  idea  of 
friendship  they  will  not  tolerate.  Let  a  man 
and  a  woman  have  arrived  at  any  degree  of 
age,  corpulence,  inhrmity  of  body  or  of 
mind,  there  is  crime  in  the  acquaintanceship 
and  connexion.  Yet  bow  often  are  the  pow¬ 
ers  and  fascinations  of  woman  exercised 
without  sexual  subjugation!  Who  ever 
reigned  more  completely  than  Queen  Caro¬ 
line  over  George  the  Second?  In  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Turkish  Sultans,  the  women  who 
have  exercised  most  power,  did  so  as  mo¬ 
thers,  and  as  discarded  Sultanas,  rather  than 
as  Sultanas  in  full  power.  The  love  and 
respect  of  man  for  woman,  is  perhaps  great¬ 
est,  when  sexual  sentiments  are  completely 
set  aside.  And  yet  the  public  would  no 
more  allow  George  the  Fourth  to  have  a  fe¬ 
male  friend,  than  political  circumstances  and 
other  causes  would  allow  him  to  have  a  male 
one.  He,  the  King,  was  the  Paria,  denied 
every  privilege,  every  pleasure,  every  jus- 
lice.*^* 

Such  are  my  brief  reminiscences  of  my 
clerical  and  convivial  friend’s  Memoirs.  Hav¬ 
ing  chronicled  which,  I  proceed  with  my  own. 

W’hat  a  miserable  end  was  Lord  Castle- 
reagh’s !  and  from  a  cause  which  certainly 
was  the  most  remote  from  his  nature  and 
habits.  He  was  of  a  cold  temperament,  the 
true  one  for  politicians.  For  naturalists,  in 
their  great  divisions  of  animals  into  the  cold¬ 
blooded  and  hot-blooded,  ought  to  have  left 
an  intermediate  space  for  politicians.  He 
had  been  blind  to  ail  the  blandishments  of 
Vienna,  nor  could  he  understand  such  weak¬ 
nesses  as  those  of  Gentz,  which  his  brother. 
Lord  Londonderry,  has  so  feelingly  but  some¬ 
what  exaggeratedly  depicted.  His  Lordship 
had  hitherto  passed  through  life,  like  his 
friend  Pitt,  unstained  with  even  the  suup^on 
of  an  amorous  intrigue.  If  he  had  indulged 
in  any,  they  were  of  a  low,  obscure,  and  ephe¬ 
meral  kind.  Whether  it  sprang  out  of  one 
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of  them,  or  whether  it  sprang  out  of  nothing, 
it  appears  that  in  the  zenith  of  his  political 
career,  he  was  assailed  by  the  threat  of  vile 
accusations  of  the  vilest  crime,  got  up  with¬ 
out  the  shadow  of  either  proof  or  probability, 
but  still  boldly  urged  by  a  gang  of  ruffians, 
male  and  female,  who  made  such  accusations 
their  profession.  The  natural  mode  of  set¬ 
ting  so  vile  and  false  an  accusation  at  defiance, 
and  either  prosecuting  the  offender,  or  wait¬ 
ing  tranquilly  to  repel  the  slander,  was  open 
to  any  man,  save  the  Marquis  of  Londonder¬ 
ry.  iHe  was  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the 
country.  The  mob,  nay,  the  people  would 
at  that  time  have  grasped  at  the  slightest 
shadow  of  a  calumny  against  him,  and  the 
hatred  borne  to  him  would  have  prevented 
just  credit  being  paid  to  his  declaration  His 
Lordship  saw,  therefore,  that  whatever  course 
he  took,  political  hostility  would  make  the  most 
of  it,  and  overwhelm  him  with  obloquy  and  with 
torture.  The  thought  preyed  on  an  already 
overworked  mind,  and  produced  a  nervous 
irritability,  that  rendered  him  impatient  of  re¬ 
pose,  and  finally  of  existence.  He  visited  the 
Prince  in  one  of  his  paroxysms,  and  spoke 
wildly.  The  matter-of-fact  Duke  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  him.  Though,  had 
he  consulted  such  a  friend,  he  might  have 
obtained  courageous  counsel,  and  relief.  He 
preferred  keeping  bis  cancer  torture  in  his 
heart,  where  it  gnawed  and  gnawed,  till  it 
forced  the  unfortunate  statesman  to  turn  a 
knife  against  his  own  throat. 

Englishmen  were  really  at  a  discount  in 
those  days  in  the  way  of  fitness  for  official 
place.  Lord  Melville  filled  every  cranny  with 
Scotchmen.  Lord  Castlereagh,  though  Eng¬ 
lish,  had  preferred  the  Irish,  as  far  more 
available  instruments.  When  it  is  consid¬ 
ered,  that  the  Wellesleys  were  Irish,  Can¬ 
ning  ditto,  it  must  be  thought  the  sister 
kingdom  recompensed  itself  fully  for  allow¬ 
ing  Englishmen  to  be  their  Chancellors  and 
to  fill  the  episcopal  seats.  Even  Castlereagh’s 
whipper-in  was  an  Irishman.  And  certainly 
never  was  there  such  a  whipper-in  before  or 
since  as  Billy  Holmes.  He  once  made  two 
dead  men  vote  in  a  division  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  How  he  did  it,  I  have  beard  him 
tell,  and  did  perfectly  comprehend  at  the 
time ;  but  the  legerdemain  has  escaped  my 
recollection ;  and  in  truth  for  any  other  per¬ 
son  than  Billy  himself  to  tell  the  story  would 
be  sacrilege. 

Master  Holmes  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  some  year  of  the  last  century,  years 
that  were  far  more  jovial  than  their  fellows 
of  the  present  century.  Students  used  to 


scale  walls,  beat  the  watch,  get  hauled  be¬ 
fore  magistrates  first,  and  then  compound 
with  their  own  proctor.  Temperance  socie¬ 
ties  formed  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  and 
Holmes  did  not  belong  to  them,  whether  they 
were  the  one  or  the  other.  It  happened  that 
at  a  certain  festival,  held  by  students  at  the 
room  of  one  of  the  party,  tierce  rivalry 
seized  the  guests  upon  a  topic  or  frailty  too 
common.  This  was,  who  should  drink  the 
most,  and  with  most  impunity.  To  whatever 
extravagance  of  potations  some  proceeded,  or 
offered  to  proceed.  Holmes  out-topped  them, 
by  offering,  for  some  consideration,  in  the 
shape  of  a  bet,  to  swallow  a  pint  of  raw 
whisky  over  and  above  what  he  had  already 
imbibed.  His  bet  was  taken  ;  and  was  no 
sooner  taken  than  the  fiery  draught  was 
poured  forth,  and  quaffed  by  the  young  dare¬ 
devil.  The  feat  had  not  been  long  accom¬ 
plished  when  its  effects  manifested  themselves 
upon  poor  Holmes.  No  courage  or  self-pos¬ 
session  could  re.sist  them,  and  he  fell  pros¬ 
trate.  Whatever  the  momentary  exultation 
of  the  offerer  of  the  bet,  it  was  soon  changed 
to  alarm  for  the  fate  of  the  toper.  Surgical 
aid  was  called  in ;  and  these  competent  au¬ 
thorities  declared  that  the  only  hope  of  pre¬ 
serving  life  in  the  patient,  was  to  keep  him 
awake.  A  deep  slumber,  it  was  pronounced, 
would  probably  end  in  his  extinction.  All 
the  resources  of  art  and  ingenuity  were  there¬ 
fore  applied  to  Holmes’s  body  to  prevent  the 
spirit  from  having  its  full  effect  as  an  opiate. 
He  was  cuffed  and  pulled,  shaken  and  pinched. 
Trumpets  were  blown,  and  unheeded  ;  and 
at  last  hot  irons  were  had  recourse  to,  and 
applied  to  those  parts  of  the  body  which 
promised  the  least  dangerous  results  of  such 
an  application.  The  calves  of  his  legs  were 
treated,  as  horses’  fetlocks  are  at  times,  and 
seared  by  fire, — the  oddest  initiation  for  a 
politician  and  a  legislator,  or  for  a  driver  of 
legislators,  that  a  constitutional  writer,  how¬ 
ever  fabulous,  could  imagine. 

These  precautions  were  successful.  They 
recalled  Billy  Holmes’  spirit  from  the  place 
to  which  he  had  well-nigh  sent  it.  'fhey 
saved  his  life,  but  did  not  preserve  equally 
intact  his  university  reputation.  The  story 
got  wind,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  col¬ 
lege  authorities,  who  thought  it  a  good  and 
grave  opportunity  for  making  an  example: 
such  excesses  were  too  common,  and  the 
brawls  which  proceeded  from  them  incessant. 
Billy,  therefore,  like  other  great  men,  was 
expelled  the  university.  Whether  the  church 
lost  a  bishop,  the  law  a  dignitary,  or  medi¬ 
cine  a  great  authority  or  operator,  story  does 
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not  say,  nor  probably  the  hero  of  the  story  i 
know.  At  all  events.  Holmes  shook  the 
academic  dust  off  his  feet,  and  set  himself  to 
appeal  to  the  only  portals  to  employment  in 
Ireland  at  the  time,  those  of  the  dominant 
families.  He  somehow  or  another  obtained 
access  to  the  Knoxes,  great  landlords,  great 
politicians,  great  Orangemen,  and  Tories. 
After  some  demurs  and  delays,  many  prom¬ 
ises  and  almost  as  many  disappointments. 
Holmes  was  appointed  secretary  to  a  general 
of  that  name,  who  had  consented  to  take 
some  West  India  command. 

Holmes  embarked  at  Portsmouth  with  the 
general  in  his  capacity  of  secretary,  and 
no  doubt  made  himself  forthwith  comfortable 
and  useful.  It  happened,  however,  that  as 
the  ship  was  creeping  along  the  coast  toward 
Falmouth,  the  general  discovered  that  he  had 
forgotten  a  writing-desk,  containing  very  im¬ 
portant  papers.  He  could  not  go  without 
these  papers.  The  general,  therefore,  caused 
Holmes  to  be  put  on  shore  at  Weymouth, 
with  orders  to  post  to  London,  recover  the 
desired  box,  and  then  post  with  it  down  to 
Falmouth,  at  which  the  vessel  was  to  wait. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  easy  in 
these  railway  times  ;  but  in  days  of  posting, 
even  with  the  post-horses  and  of  stage¬ 
coaches,  lime  and  the  road  were  not  so  man¬ 
ageable.  Holmes  used  every  activity,  got  to 
London,  possessed  himself  of  the  box,  hurried 
to  Falmouth  and  looked  to  occupy  again  his 
secretary’s  birth.  But  he  was  too  late  :  the 
wind  had  arisen  fresh  and  fair,  and  so  promis¬ 
ing,  that  the  captain  would  not  wait  fur  even 
a  general’s  exigencies ;  and,  after  glancing  at 
Falmouth,  not  putting  into  it,  set  all  sail  for 
the  West  Indies.  Billy  Holmes  thus  re¬ 
mained  behind  with  the  box  of  his  patron’s 
papers,  anxious  for  his  place,  and  resolved  to 
pursue  it  and  the  general  by  the  6rst  vessel. 
He  was  not  long  in  finding  one,  and  embark¬ 
ing  ;  and  he  hoped  to  greet  General  Knox  at 
Jamaica  with  the  presence  of  his  lost  secre¬ 
tary  and  lost  box  of  papers. 

Billy  Holmes,  in  good  time  and  in  good 
lock,  as  be  ever  was,  arrived  at  Jamaica ; 
but  General  Knox  had  not  arrived  there ; 
and  he  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  arrive,  to  the 
perplexity  of  his  secretary,  whom  some 
strange  fate  always  prevented  from  entering 
upon  his  function.  At  last  the  news  came 
that  the  vessel,  which  carried  the  general  and 
all  bis  suite,  except  his  secretary,  had  gone 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  every  soul  on 
board  perishing.  What  luck  it  was  for  Billy, 
that  the  general  had  forgotten  his  writing- 


desk,  and  that  he  had  been  late  in  hurrying 
back  with  it ! 

Holmes  was  a  man  of  business  and  activity. 
He  did  something  more  than  merely  bring 
back  what  had  Iwen  entrusted  to  him ;  but 
proceeding  to  the  island,  which  was  to  have 
been  the  seat  of  the  General’s  government, 
he  gathered  up  all  the  valuables  that  had 
been  already  procured  and  sent  out,  brought 
home  what  was  worth  bringing,  and  disposed 
of  the  remainder.  In  short,  without  waiting 
for  orders,  he  did  what  was  just  and  need¬ 
ful.  The  family  were  grateful,  and  Holmes 
was  recommended  to  Lord  Castlereagh.  By 
the  political  chieftain  he  was  employed  in  a 
great  many  tasks,  and  sent  on  a  great  many 
errands.  But  he  was  not  a  penman  or  a  book¬ 
man, — a  bad  clerk  ;  but  if  he  got  employ  as 
a  man  of  the  world,  to  deal  with  men  and 
with  the  world,  that  was  the  place  for 
Holmes.  Such  tastes  and  qualities  are  highly 
estimated  and  most  available,  but  then  the 
candidate  must  be  of  a  higher  and  more  in¬ 
dependent  grade  of  life,  than  was  Billy 
Holmes.  His  genius  however  supplied  these 
deficiencies,  for  Billy  one  morning  married  a 
lady  of  rank.  Lord  Castlereagh  forthwith 
thrust  him  into  Parliament ;  nor  had  he  been 
a  session  in  it,  ere  he  had  acquired  all  the 
personal  knowledge,  skill,  and  aptitude  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  mysterious  and  confidential 
post  of  ministerial  whipper-in.  The  whip- 
pers-in  of  the  present  day  dine  in  clubs, 
and  send  missions  to  get  their  Hock  together. 
In  Billy’s  day,  voters  were  not  to  be  had  in 
readiness ;  they  had  to  be  dined  and  drilled. 
Billy  had  a  good  home  in  Grafton  House, 
and  a  halterie  de  cuisine,  chiefly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  dining  the  idle,  the  dissipated,  and 
the  refractory.  And  a  more  successful  or 
morecunning  Amphyctryon,  in  his  way,  never 
certainly  bribed  a  member  of  parliament  with 
a  bottle. 

As  a  mere  proof,  no  doubt,  of  the  desire 
of  fortune  to  lavish  rewards  upon  so  deserv¬ 
ing  a  writer.  Holmes  at  this  time  obtained  a 
large  prize  in  the  lottery.  Government,  he 
thought,  did  not  fully  recognize  his  services. 
So  he  went  to  his  patron.  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  said  that  he  must  have  a  place,  a  sinecure, 
a  something  for  the  future.  The  Minister 
said  there  was  nothing  vacant,  or  likely  to 
be.  “  Oh,”  rejoined  Billy,  “  you  may  allow 
an  ingenious  man  like  me  to  make  a  place  for 
himself.”  “  By  all  means.”  Billy  Holmes 
forthwith  tnetnfed  the  place  of  Treasurer  of 
the  Ordnance,  in  which  he  installed  himself, 
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and  on  vacating  which  he  had  no  doubt  a 
good  retiring  pension. 

Peace  be  with  Billy  Holmes’s  fnane$ ! 
He  was  a  rare  fellow,  more  rich  in  political 
resources  than  Lyndliurst.  He  could  save  a 
party,  when  any  other  whipper-in  would 


have  called  off  the  dogs  and  given  up  the 
hunt.  He  knew  man  and  his  nature  better  than, 
or  as  well  as.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  did.  And 
ki$  memoirs,  had  he,  or  has  he,  left  any, 
would  be  the  most  instructive  and  not  the 
least  witty  of  the  time. 


From  Blackwood’s  Magciiao. 
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The  name  of  Niebuhr  is  so  inveterately 
associated  with  certain  profound  discussions 
in  historical  criticism,  that  we  must  beg  our 
readers  to  read  twice  over  the  notice  at  the 
foot  of  our  page,  in  order  to  assure  them¬ 
selves  that  it  is  not  the  History  of  Rome,  but 
the  Life  of  its  author,  that  we  are  about  to 
bring  before  their  attention.  We  shall  hardly, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  abstain  from  some  glance 
at  that  method  of  historical  criticism  so  justly 
connected  with  the  name  of  Niebuhr,  but  it 
is  the  life  and  personal  character  of  the  man 
which  will  occupy  us  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion. 

One  observation  on  that  historical  criticism 
we  will  at  once  permit  ourselves  to  make, 
because  it  has  a  distinct  bearing  upon  the 
intellectual  character  of  Niebuhr,  as  well  as 
on  the  peculiarities  of  his  historical  work. 
The  distinguishing  character  of  that  school 
of  historical  criticism,  of  which  he  may  be 
considered  the  founder,  is  not  its  scepticism, 
for  it  was  no  new  thing  to  doubt  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  events  related  of  the  early  periods 
of  Roman,  or  of  any  other  history.  There 
have  been  always  people  sceptically  disposed. 
Our  David  Hume  could  very  calmly  give  it 
as  his  opinion  that  true  history  begins  with 
the  first  page  of  Thucydides.  It  was  no¬ 
thing  new,  therefore,  to  disturb  our  faith  in 
the  earlier  portions  of  the  Roman  history,  or 
to  pronounce  them  to  be  fables.  The  novelty 
lay  in  the  higher  and  more  patient  and  more 
philosophical  manner  in  which  those  fables 
were  investigated,  and  their  origin,  and  their 

•  Tke  LiU  and  Lettert  Barthold  Otorg*  Nit~ 
buhr,  vith  E*$ayi  on  kU  Character  and  Ir^uence. 
By  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  and  Professors  Brandis 
and  Loebalu  In  2  vola 
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true  place  and  connection  with  history,  deter¬ 
mined.  The  elder  sceptic,  having  satisfied 
himself  that  a  narrative  was  fabulous,  threw 
it  aside ;  the  modern  critic  follows  the  spirit, 
the  life  of  the  nation,  into  the  fable  itself. 
He  does  not  attempt,  as  the  half-doubting, 
half-believing  historian  has  done,  to  shape  it 
at  once  to  the  measure  of  modem  credence, 
by  merely  modifying  a  few  of  the  details, 
reducing  an  extravagance,  or  lopping  off  a 
miracle;  but,  taking  his  stand  on  what¬ 
ever  facts  remain  indisputable,  or  whatever 
knowledge  may  be  obtained  from  collateral 
sources,  he  investigates  thoroughly  the  fabu¬ 
lous  or  poetic  narrative.  He  endeavors  to 
transport  himself  into  the  times  when  men 
thought  after  a  poetic  fashion — or,  at  all 
events,  when  pleasure  and  excitement,  not 
accuracy  and  instraction,  were  the  objects 
they  aimed  at ;  he  labors  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  circumstances  that  kindled  their  im¬ 
agination,  to  show  Aow  the  fable  grew,  and 
thus  to  extract  from  it,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  its  full  historical  significance. 

How  difficult  such  a  task,  and  how  preca¬ 
rious,  after  all,  the  result  of  such  labors,  we 
must  leave  at  present  to  the  reflection  of  our 
readers.  What  we  have  here  to  observe  is, 
that  such  a  method  of  historical  criticism  is 
not  to  be  pursued  by  a  mind  stored  only  with 
dry  erudition,  or  gifted  only  with  the  faculty 
of  withholding  its  belief.  Such  store  of  eru¬ 
dition  is  indispensable,  but  it  must  be  com¬ 
bined  with  that  strong  power  of  imagination 
which  can  recall  into  one  vivid  picture  the 
scattered  knowledge  gained  from  many  books, 
I  and  which  enables  its  possessor  to  live  in  the 
I  scenes  and  in  the  minds  of  the  bygone  ages 
of  humanity.  Accordingly,  it  is  this  com- 
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bination  of  ardent  imagination  with  most 
multifarious  erudition  that  we  meet  with  in 
Niebuhr;  and  it  is  not  the  life  of  a  dry  ped¬ 
ant,  or  of  one  of  cold  scepUcal  understand¬ 
ing,  or  of  a  mere  philologer,  that  we  have 
here  presented  to  us. 

These  two  volumes  are  extremely  enter¬ 
taining.  They  are  chiefly  composed  of  the 
letters  of  Niebuhr ;  nor  do  we  remember  to 
have  ever  encountered  a  series  of  letters  of 
more  unflagging  interest.  This  interest  they 
owe  in  great  measure  to  the  strongly-marked 
personal  character  of  the  writer.  They  are 
not  only  good  letters,  containing  always 
something  that  suggests  reflection,  but  they 
sustain  their  biographical  or  dramatic  char¬ 
acter  throughout.  It  ought  to  be  added, 
too,  that  they  are  most  agreeably  translated. 
The  work  has  been  altogether  judiciously 
panned,  and  ably  executed.  A  candid  and 
explicit  preface  at  once  informs  us  of  the 
sources  from  which  it  is  derived  ;  we  are 
forewarned  that  many  materials  requisite  to 
a  complete  life  of  Niebuhr  still  remain  inac¬ 
cessible  ;  meanwhile,  what  is  here  presented 
to  us  bears  an  authentic  stamp,  and  appears, 
as  matters  stand,  to  be  the  best  biography 
that  could  be  given  to  the  English  public. 
Of  the  merits  of  Niebuhr  himself  the  author 
has  preferred  that  others  should  speak.  He 
has  chosen  almost  entirely  to  restrict  himself 
within  the  modest  province  of  the  translator 
or  the  editor.  Into  the  motives  of  this  reti¬ 
cence  we  have  no  business  to  pry;  whatever 
is  done,  is  done  well ;  whatever  is  promised 
is  ably  performed.  A  book  professing  to  be 
the  Life  of  Niebuhr  will  excite  some  expec¬ 
tations  which  this  publication  will  not  satisfy  ; 
but  when  an  author  limits  himself  to  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  serviceable  task,  and  performs  that 
task  well,  he  is  entitled  to  our  unreserved 
thanks,  and  to  our  simple  commendation, 
unmixed  with  any  murmur  of  complaint. 

Interesting  as  we  have  found  this  book, 
still  the  perusal  of  two  compact  octavo  vol¬ 
umes  may  deter  some  readers  who  might  de¬ 
sire,  at  a  rather  less  cost  of  time,  to  obtain 
an  insight  into  the  life  and  character  of  Nie¬ 
buhr.  To  such  readers  the  following  abbre¬ 
viated  sketch  may  not  be  unacceptable.  We 
must  premise  that  the  present  work  is  found¬ 
ed  on  a  memoir  of  Niebuhr  published  by  his 
sister-in-law,  Madame  Hensler.  This  consists 
of  a  series  of  his  letters  divided  into  sections, 
each  section  being  preceded  by  such  biogra¬ 
phical  notice  as  was  necessary  to  their  explan¬ 
ation.  The  English  author  has  retained  this 
arrangement,  adding,  however,  considerably 
to  the  narrative  of  Madame  Hensler  from 


other  authentic  sources,  and  omitting  such 
of  the  letters  as  he  judged  might  be  devoid 
of  interest.  Nearly  one-half  of  these,  we 
are  told,  have  been  omitted — chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  on  learned  subjects, 
and  might  detract  from  the  interest  of  the 
biography.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  sound 
discretion  has  been  exercised  on  this  point ; 
nevertheless,  we  trust  that  these  two  volumes 
will  meet  with  suflicient  encouragement  to 
induce  the  author  to  publish  the  third  volume 
at  which  he  hints,  and  which  is  to  contain 
“  the  letters  referred  to,  together  with  the 
most  valuable  portions  of  his  smaller  writ¬ 
ings.”  We  sincerely  hope  that  one  who  has 
performed  this  task  so  well  will  continue  to 
render  the  same  good  services  to  the  English 
public.  The  arrangement  we  have  alluded 
to — that  of  letters  divided  into  sections,  with 
a  biographical  notice  at  the  head  of  each, 
suflicient  to  carry  us  over  the  ensuing  section 
— seems  to  us  very  preferable  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  plan  of  our  memoir  writers,  who  attach 
the  explanatory  notice  to  each  separate  let¬ 
ter.  Under  this  last  plan,  one  never  settles 
down  fairly  to  letter  reading.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  in  the  following  sketch,  retain  the 
advantages  of  this  arrangement,  but  must 
put  together  our  facts  and  our  quotations  in 
the  best  order  we  can. 

Idle  and  cursory  readers,  who  have  only 
heard  or  thought  of  Niebuhr  as  the  provok¬ 
ing  destroyer  of  some  agreeable  Actions — as 
the  ruthless  enemy  of  poetic  and  traditionary 
lore — will  be  surprised  to  And  what  a  deep 
earnestness  of  conviction  there  was  in  this 
man,  and  how  his  enthusiasm  for  truth  and 
for  all  virtue  rises  into  romance.  Once  for 
all.  let  no  man  parade  his  love  of  poetry, 
with  the  least  hope  of  being  respected  for  it, 
who  has  not  a  still  greater  love  of  truth. 
Nay,  if  we  reflect  patiently  and  calmly  upon 
this  matter,  we  shall  And  that  there  is  but 
one  way  to  keep  this  flower  of  poesy  in  per¬ 
ennial  bloom — it  is  to  see  that  the  waters  of 
truth  are  flowing  free  and  clear  around  it. 
We  may  be  quite  sure  that  to  whatever  level 
this  stream,  by  its  own  vital  force,  shall  rise 
or  sink,  the  same  fair  lily  will  be  seen  float¬ 
ing  just  on  the  surface  of  it.  Just  where 
these  waters  lie  open  to  the  light  of  heaven, 
do  we  And  this  b^utiful  creation  looking  up 
from  them  into  the  sky. 

The  scene  and  circumstances  amongst 
which  the  childhood  of  Niebuhr  was  passed, 
appear  to  us  to  be  singularly  in  accordance 
with  the  future  development  and  character 
of  the  man.  They  were  favorable  to  con¬ 
centration  of  thought,  and  to  an  independent. 
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self-relying  spirit ;  they  were  favorable  to 
the  exercise  of  an  imagination  which  was  fed 
continually  by  objects  remote  from  the  senses, 
and  by  knowledge  obtained  from  books,  or 
else  from  conversation  with  his  father,  who 
was  both  a  learned  man  and  a  great  traveler. 
If  nature,  in  one  of  her  freaks — or,  let  us  say, 
if  some  German  fairies,  of  an  erudite  species, 
had  resolved  to  breed  a  great  scholar,  who 
should  be  an  independent  thinker  —  who 
should  be  devoted  to  books,  yet  retain  a  spi¬ 
rit  of  self-reliance — who  should  have  all  the 
learning  of  colleges  without  their  pedantry, 
and  read  through  whole  libraries,  and  yet 
retain  his  free,  unfettered  right  of  judgment 
—how  would  they  have  proceeded  to  exe¬ 
cute  their  project  ?  Would  they  have  thrown 
their  little  pupil  at  the  feet  of  some  learned 
professor  at  Bonn  or  Gottingen  ?  Not  at  all. 
They  would  have  carried  their  changeling 
into  some  wild  tract  of  country,  shut  him  up 
there  with  his  books,  and  given  him  for  his 
father  a  linguist  and  a  traveler.  They 
would  have  provided  for  him  just  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  into  which  young  Niebuhr  was 
thrown.  His  childish  imagination  was  no 
sooner  kindled  than  he  found  himself  wan¬ 
dering  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  list¬ 
ening  to  the  stories  of  the  most  remote  ages. 

This  father  of  our  historian — Carsten  Nie¬ 
buhr — was  himself  a  remarkable  man ;  full 
of  energy,  of  great  perseverance,  and  of 
strong  feelings.  He  had  been  one  of  five 
travelers  despatched  by  the  Danish  govem- 
rnent  on  an  expedition  of  discovery  into  the 
East.  In  crossing  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  his 
four  companions  sank  under  the  hardships 
and  calamities  they  encountered.  This  was 
in  the  first  year  of  their  journey  ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  he  pursued  his  way  alone,  and  spent  six 
years  in  exploring  the  East.  He  had  re¬ 
turned  to  Copenhagen,  and  "  was  on  the 
point,’’  says  our  biography,  “  of  undertaking 
a  journey  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  when 
he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  orphan  lady,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  physician  to  the  King 
of  Denmark.”  He  gives  up  Africa,  and  all 
the  world  of  travel  and  discovery,  for  this 
"  young  orphan  lady  and  a  few  years  af¬ 
ter  his  marriage,  we  find  him  settled  down 
at  Meldorf,  as  land-schreibtr  to  the  province 
of  South  Dithmarsh — a  civil  post,  whose  du¬ 
ties  seem  chiefly  to  have  concerned  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  province. 

This  Meldorf  is  a  little,  decayed,  antiquated 
town,  not  without  its  traditions  of  municipal 
privileges ;  and  Dithmarsh  is  what  its  name 
suggests  to  an  English  ear — an  open  marshy 
district,  without  hills  or  trees,  with  nothing 


but  the  general  sky,  which  we  all  happily 
share  in,  to  give  it  any  beauty.  One  figures 
to  one’s  self  the  traveler,  who  had  been  ex¬ 
ploring  the  sunny  regions  of  the  East,  or  who 
had  been  living  at  Copenhagen,  in  the  society 
of  scholars  and  of  statesmen,  retiring,  witu 
his  young  orphan  lady,  to  this  dreary  Dith¬ 
marsh,  peopled  only  by  peasantry.  Even 
the  high  road  runs  miles  off  from  his  habita¬ 
tion,  so  that  no  chance  can  favor  him,  and 
no  passing  or  belated  traveler  rests  at  his 
door.  He  occupies  his  spare  hours  in  build¬ 
ing  himself  a  house  ;  in  which  operation  there 
is  one  little  fellow  standing  by  who  takes  in¬ 
finite  delight.  This  is  our  Barthold  George 
Niebuhr,  who  had  been  bom  in  Copenhagen 
on  the  27th  of  August,  1776.  He  and  an 
elder  sister  will  be  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  new  house  when  it  is  built,  and  their 
education  be  the  chief  care  and  occupation 
of  the  traveler. 

Barthold  is  in  his  sixth  or  seventh  year 
when  his  father  writes  thus  of  him : — 

“  lie  studied  the  Greek  alphabet  only  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  day,  and  had  no  further  trouble  with  it ;  he 
did  it  with  very  little  help  from  me.  The  boy  gets 
on  wonderfully.  Boje  says  he  does  not  know  his 
equal ;  but  he  requires  to  be  managed  in  a  pecu¬ 
liar  way.  May  God  preserve  our  lives,  and  give 
us  grace  to  manage  him  aright !  Oh !  if  he  could 
but  learn  to  control  the  warmth  of  his  temper — I 
believe  I  might  say  his  pride  !  He  is  no  longer 
so  passionate  with  his  sister;  but  if  he  stum^es 
in  the  least  in  repeating  his  lessons,  or  if  his  scrib- 
blings  are  alluded  to,  he  fires  up  instantly.  He 
cannot  bear  to  be  praised  for  them  ;  because  he 
believes  he  does  not  deserve  it  In  short,  1  repeat 
it,  he  is  proud  ;  he  wants  to  know  everything,  and 
is  angry  if  he  does  not  know  it.  .  .  .  My. 

wife  complains  that  I  find  fault  with  Barthold  un¬ 
necessarily.  I  did  not  mean  to  do  so.  He  is  an 
extraordinary  good  little  fellow  ;  but  he  must  be 
managed  in  an  extraordinary  way ;  and  I  pray  God 
to  give  me  wisdom  and  patience  to  educate  him 
properly.  ” 

Here  we  have  “  his  picture  in  little  the 
wonderful  quickness  and  application,  the  ex¬ 
treme  conscientiousness,  and  the  warmth  of 
temper  which  distinguished  the  man  Niehuhr 
through  his  career.  But  who  is  this  Boje, 
who  says  “he  does  not  know  his  equal?” 
And  how  happens  it  that  there  is  any  one  in 
Meldorf — a  place,  we  are  told,  quite  destitute 
of  literary  society — who  is  entitled  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  subject  ?  This  Boje  was  ex- 
editor  of  the  Deutsches  Museum,  and  trans¬ 
lator,  we  believe,  of  Walter  Scott’s  novels; 
and  has  been  lately  appointed  prefect  of  the 
province.  His  coming  is  a  great  event  to  the 
Niebuhrs,  a  valuable  acquisition  to  their  so- 
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ciety,  and  of  especial  Itnportance  to  young  ute  knowledge,  his  most  tenacious  memory, 
Barthold  ;  for  Boje  has  “  an  extensive  libra-  and  his  vivid  imagination,  he,  at  a  very  early 
ry,  particularly  rich  in  English  and  French,  time,  manifested  that  spirit  of  quite  philoso- 


as  well  as  German  books/  to  which  library 
our  youthful  and  indefatigable  student  is  al- 


pbical  divination  which  led  him  to  his  dis¬ 
coveries  in  Roman  history.  We  say  quite 


lowed  free  access.  French  and  English  he  philosophical  divination ;  for  we  do  not  sup- 
has,  from  a  very  early  age,  been  learning  pose  that  Niebuhr  claimed  for  himself,  or  his 


from  his  father  and  mother.  Are  we  not 
right  in  saying  that  no  Teutonic  fairies  could 
have  done  better  for  their  pupil  ?  By  way 
of  nursery  tale,  his  father  amuses  him  with 
strange  accounts  of  Extern  countries,  of  the 
Turks,  of  sultans,  of  Mahomet  and  the  caliphs. 
He  is  already  a  politician.  “  He  had  an 


friends  for  him,  any  mysterious  intuition  into 
the  course  of  events  ;  but  there  is  occasion¬ 
ally,  both  in  the  memoir  and  in  the  letters,  a 
vagueness  of  expression  on  this  subject  which 
might  lead  to  a  misapprehension,  and  which 
one  wishes  had  been  avoided. 

We  must  now  follow  the  precocious  pupil 


imaginary  empire  called  Low-England,  of  to  the  University  of  Kiel.  A  lad  of  seven- 


which  he  drew  maps,  and  he  promulgated 
laws,  waged  wars,  and  made  treaties  of  peace 


teen,  we  find  him  already  a  companion  for 
professors.  Writing  home  to  his  parents,  he 


there.”  Then  comes  Boje  to  give  him  his  says  of  Dr.  Hensler: — “  My  ideas  about  the 
first  lesson  upon  myths.  The  literary  prefect  origin  of  the  Greek  tribes,  the  history  of  the 
of  Dithmarsh,  writing  to  a  friend,  says: —  colonization  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  my  no- 
«  This  reminds  me  of  little  Niebuhr.  His  do-  in  general  about  the  earliest  migration 

ciiity,his  industry,  his  devoted  love  for  me,  pro-  from  west  to  east,  are  new  to  him;  and  he 
cure  me  many  a  pleasant  hour.  A  short  time  thinks  it  probable  that  they  may  be  correct, 
back,  I  was  reading  Macbeth  aloud  to  his  parents,  He  exhorts  me  to  write  them  out,  and 
without  taking  any  notice  of  him,  till  I  saw  what  bring  them  into  as  clear  a  form  as  I  can.” 
an  impi^ion  it  inade  on  h.m  Fhen  I  tned  to  Meanwhile,  he  is  to  be  occupied,  heart  and 
render  it  intelligible  to  him,  and  even  explained  to  i  •  .  i  •  .  •  •  ^  i  n  •  •  i  ■ 

him  how  the  witches  were  only  poetical  beings,  s^ul,  in  studying  metaphysics  under  Reinhold, 
When  I  was  gone,  he  sat  down,  (he  is  not  yet  ^he  most  celebrated  disciples  of  Kant, 

seven  years  old,)  and  wrote  it  all  out  on  seven  To  enumerate  the  studies  in  which  he  is  al- 
sheets  of  paper,  without  omitting  one  important  ternately  engaged,  would  be  to  pass  in  review 
point,  and  certainly  without  any  expectation  of  the  whole  series  of  subjects  which  are  taught 
receiving  praise  for  it ;  for,  when  his  father  asked  m  ^  university  ;  just  as,  at  a  somewhat  later 
to  see  what  he  had  written,  and  showed  it  to  me,  »  ii  .u  i  i  •  u 

he  cried  for  fear  he  had  not  done  it  well.  Since  ^ languages  which 
then,  he  writes  down  everything  of  importance  that  be  had  learnt,  would  be  simply  to  name  in 


receiving  praise  tor  it ;  tor,  when  his  tather  aslceo  in  »  university  ;  just  as,  at  a  somewhat  later 
to  see  what  he  had  written,  and  showed  it  to  me,  »  ii  .u  i  i  •  u 

he  cried  for  fear  he  had  not  done  it  well.  Since  ^ languages  which 
then,  he  writes  down  everything  of  importance  that  be  had  learnt,  would  be  simply  to  name  in 
be  hears  from  his  father  or  me.  We  seldom  praise  order  every  language  which  a  European 
him,  but  just  quietly  tell  him  when  he  has  made  scholar,  by  the  aid  of  grammar  and  dictionary, 
any  mistake,  and  he  avoids  the  fault  for  the  future.”  could  learn.  His  father,  with  a  very  excusa- 
Very  surprising  accounts  are  given  of  the  ble  pride,  makes  out,  in  one  of  his  letters,  a 
lioy’s  precocious  sagacity  in  picturing  to  him-  list  of  bis  son’s  attainments  of  this  kind  :  he 
self  a  historic  scene,  with  ail  its  details,  or  was,  more  or  less,  master  of  some  twenty 
following  out  the  probable  course  of  events,  languages. 

These  accounts  are  rather  too  surprising.  In  this  philologist,  however,  there  was  no 
When  the  war  broke  out  in  Turkey,  it  so  ex-  want  of  poetic  feeling  or  vivid  imagination, 
cited  his  imagination  that  he  not  only  dreamt  VVken  reading  the  ancients,  he  completely 


of  it,  but  anticipated  in  bis  dreams,  and  we  lived  in  their  world  and  with  them.  He  once 
suppose  also  in  bis  waking  hours,  the  current  told  a  friend  who  had  called  on  him  and  found 
of  events.  His  notions  were  so  just,  and  his  him  in  great  emotion,  that  he  often  could  not 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the  situations  bear  to  read  more  than  a  few  pages  at  a  time 


of  the  towns,  so  accurate,  that,  we  are  told, 
the  realization  of  bis  nightly  anticipations 
generally  appeared  in  the  journals  a  short  time 
^terwards.’*  One  would  say  that  the  fairies 
had  indeed  been  with  him.  Madame  Hens- 
ler’s  narrative  partakes  here,  in  some  measure, 
of  that  marvellous  character  which  accompa- 


in  the  old  tragic  poets  ;  be  realized  so  vividly 
all  that  was  said,  and  done,  and  suSered. 
“He  could  see  Antigone  leading  her  blind 
father — the  aged  (Edipus  entering  the  grove 
— he  could  catch  the  music  of  their  speech.” 
Neither  in  this  youth,  so  stored,  so  fed  with 
books,  was  there  any  dead  ness  of  heart 


nies  family  traditions  of  all  kinds,  whether  of  towards  the  living  friend.  We  have  some 


the  Roman  gens  or  the  Danish  household. 
But  on  other  occasions,  and  from  Niebuhr's 
own  words,  we  learn  that,  owing  to  his  min- 


letters  full  of  a  painful  sensitiveness  at  the 
apprehension  that  his  correspondent  had  for¬ 
gotten  or  grown  cold  towards  him.  The 
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gravest  fault  in  his  character  vras  too  quick  a 
temper ;  but  if  this  led  him  to  take  offense 
unjustly,  he  was  always  sufficiently  just  and 
generous  to  seek  for  reconciliation.  Least  of 
all  had  his  erudition  or  his  erudite  labors 
quenched  the  moral  enthusiasm  of  his  nature. 
From  childhood  up  to  manhood,  from  man¬ 
hood  to  his  latest  day,  the  same  high  sense 
of  moral  rectitude  pervaded  all  his  judg¬ 
ments,  and  influenced  all  his  actions.  The 
same  boy  who  would  not  receive  praise  if  he 
did  not  think  he  deserved  it,  in  after  years 
would  not  draw  a  salary  if  he  did  not  think 
it  was  rigidly  earned,  nor  accept  a  present 
even  from  a  municipality — from  the  city  of 
Geneva — for  rendering  a  service  which  he 
had  spontaneously  performed.  At  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Kiel  we  find  him  breaking  with  an 
intimate  friend,  and  much  to  his  own  regret, 
because  he  finds  that  friend  holding  philoso¬ 
phical  tenets  destructive,  as  he  thinks,  of  the 
sentiment  of  moral  obligation.  He  is  a  fatal¬ 
ist  and  indifferentist.  I  subscribe  ^to  Kant’s 
principles  with  all  my  heart.  I  have  broken 
wiih  M.,  not  from  any  dispute  we  have  had, 
but  on  account  of  the  detestable  conclusions 
which  necessarily  follow  from  his  opinions, 
conclusions  that  absolutely  annihilate  moral¬ 
ity.  I  really  loved  him  notwithstanding,  but, 
with  such  principles,  I  could  not  be  his 
friend.”  Considering  the  singular  and  pre¬ 
carious  tenure  by  which  a  Kantian  holds  his 
faith  in  the  freedom  of  his  will,  this  was  ra¬ 
ther  severe  dealing,  not  a  quite  perfect  exam¬ 
ple  of  philosophical  toleration ;  but  it  shows, 
at  least,  that  the  heart  was  in  the  right 
place. 

Up  to  this  moment  have  not  the  fairies 
done  well  ?  But  now  comes  a  new  element 
into  the  calculations,  a  new  phase  of  the 
drama,  with  which  no  fairies  condescend  to 
deal.  Young  Niebuhr,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
must  /ire,  must  earn  the  wherewithal,  must 
choose  his  career,  his  profession.  Here  the 
fairies  forsake  him.  Here,  in  more  true  and 
prosaic  style,  he  is  unfaithful  to  himself.  We 
cannot  but  regard  it  as  the  great  and  contin¬ 
uous  error  of  his  life,  that  be  did  not  devote 
himself  to  learning  as  his  profession.  He 
could  have  done  so.  At  the  very  same  time 
there  came  an  offer  for  a  professorship,  and  a 
proposal  to  be  the  private  secretary  of  Count 
Schimmelman,  the  Danish  minister  of  finance. 
He  chose  the  latter.  That  the  professorship 
offered  to  him  was  connected  with  but  slen¬ 
der  emolument,  can  have  bad  little  to  do 
with  the  determination,  because  other  and 
more  eminent  and  more  lucrative  professor¬ 


ships  would  have  speedily  been  open  to  him, 
and  because  the  mere  love  of  money  was 
never  a  strong  inducement  in  the  mind  of 
Niebuhr.  Political  ambition  seems  to  have 
been  the  motive  that  turned  the  scale.  Look¬ 
ing  now  at  his  life  as  an  accomplished  and 
completed  career,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
regret  this  choice.  We  see  ten  of  the 
most  precious  years  of  his  early  manhood 
wasted  in  financial  and  other  public  business, 
which  a  hundred  others  could  have  transact¬ 
ed  as  well ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  fragment  of 
his  life  that  is  exclusively  or  interruptedly 
devoted  to  letters.  He  is  more  frequently  at 
the  head  of  some  national  bank,  or  revenue 
department,  than  in  the  professor’s  chair; 
and  the  author  of  the  Roman  history  has  to 
say  of  himself,  that  **  calculations  are  my  oc¬ 
cupation  ;  merchants,  Jews,  and  brokers,  my 
society.” 

Niebuhr  had,  whilst  at  the  university, 
formed  an  acquaintance  which  afterwards  1^ 
to  a  matrimonial  engagement.  Amelia  Beh¬ 
rens,  younger  sister  of  Madame  Hensler,  who 
was  the  daughter-in-law  of  the  Professor 
Hensler  previously  mentioned,  seems  from 
the  first  to  have  thoroughly  appreciated  the 
high  character  and  great  attainments  of  the 
young  student.  She  herself  mxist  have  been 
a  woman  of  very  superior  mind ;  she  had 
great  sweetness  of  temper,  and  was  in  every 
way  calculated  for  the  wife  of  the  ardent, 
generous,  hasty,  but  affectionate  Niebuhr. 
The  first  mention  that  is  made  of  Miss  Beh¬ 
rens  is  not  very  auspicious.  In  a  letter  to 
his  father,  he  has  b^n  lamenting  his  painful 
timidity  and  bashfulness  before  ladies,  and 
thus  continues, — “  However  much  I  may  im¬ 
prove  in  other  society,  1  am  sure  I  must  get 
worse  and  worse  every  day  in  their  eyes; 
and  so,  out  of  downright  shyness,  I  scarcely 
dare  speak  to  a  lady  ;  and  as  1  know,  once 
for  all,  that  I  must  be  insupportable  to  them, 
their  presence  becomes  disagreeable  to  me. 
Yesterday,  however,  I  screwed  up  my  cour¬ 
age,  and  began  to  talk  to  Miss  Behrens  and 
young  Mrs.  Hensler.  Now,  in  gratitude  and 
candor,  I  must  confess  that  they  were  soci¬ 
able  enough  towards  me  to  have  set  me  at 
my  ease,  if  my  shyness  were  not  so  deeply 
rooted.  But  it  is  of  no  use.  I  avoid  them, 
and  would  rather  be  guilty  of  impoliteness, 
by  avoiding  them,  than  by  speaking  to  them, 
which  1  should  now  feel  to  be  the  greatest 
impoliteness  of  all.”  Circumstances,  how¬ 
ever,  after  he  had  left  the  university  of  Kiel, 

1  brought  him  into  social  and  unreserved  com¬ 
munication  with  the  family  of  the  Behrens ; 
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and  this  lady  whom  he  avoided,  dreading  her 
precisely  because  she  did  interest  bis  youth¬ 
ful  imagination,  became  his  betrothed. 

Here  the  biography  takes  a  very  eccentric 
course.  Niebuhr  not  only  comes  to  England 
on  foreign  travel,  which  is  precisely  what  we 
should  expect  of  such  a  person,  but  be  set¬ 
tles  himself  down  at  Edinburgh  as  a  student. 
The  life  seems  to  go  back.  After  having  en¬ 
tered  on  official  duties,  engaged  himself  to 
be  married,  and  thus  pledged  himself  to  the 
real  business  of  life,  we  see  this  erudite 
youth,  with  his  tale  of  twenty  languages 
nearly  complete,  entering  the  classes  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  writing  about  them  as  if  he  were 
recommencing  his  university  career.  If  this 
work  of  Madame  Hensler  were  one  of  old 
date,  and  we  felt  authorized  to  exercise  upon 
it  that  conjectural  criticism  so  fashionable 
in  our  time,  we  should  boldly  say  that  the 
authoress,  deceived  by  the  similarity  of  name, 
had  intercalated  into  her  series  some  letters  of 
another  Niebuhr;  we  should  dispute  the 
identity  of  the  Niebuhr  who  writes  from  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  with  him  who  pass¬ 
ed  through  the  university  of  Kiel,  and  was 
afterwards,  for  a  short  time,  secretary  to 
Count  Schimmelman.  Such  conjectural  em¬ 
endations  being,  however,  altogether  inad¬ 
missible,  we  must  accept  the  facts  and  the 
letters  as  they  are  here  given  us. 

Niebuhr’s  motives  for  this  residence  in 
Scotland  were,  according  to  Madame  Hens- 
ler’s  account,  of  a  very  miscellaneous  descrip¬ 
tion.  Besides  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  visiting  a  foreign  land,  “  he  was  to 
brace  up  and  strengthen  both  his  mental  and 
physical  energies  in  preparation  for  active 
life.”  Why  this  should  be  better  accom¬ 
plished  as  a  student  in  Edinburgh  than  as 
a  citizen  in  Copenhagen,  we  do  not  apprehend; 
nor  what  there  was  in  the  air  of  Denmark 
that  had  enfeebled  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  or 
of  enterprise.  But  we  are  told  that  “  he  had 
become  too  dependent  on  the  little  details  of 
life.  He  felt  that  he  stood,  so  to  speak,  out¬ 
side  the  world  of  realities.”  Therefore  he 
sets  himself  down  for  a  year  as  a  student  at 
Edinburgh. 

London,  of  course,  is  first  visited.  He 
speaks  highly  of  the  English.  Throughout 
his  life  he  entertained  a  predilection  for  our 
countrymen,  and  extols  the  integrity  and  hon¬ 
esty  of  the  national  character.  We  feel  a 
certain  bashfulness,  a  modest  confusion,  when 
we  hear  such  praises ;  but,  as  national  cha¬ 
racters  nowhere  stand  very  high,  we  suppose 
I  we  may  accept  the  compliment.  Occasion- 

f  ally  we  sell  our  patriotic  votes,  as  at  St.  Al- 
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ban’s  and  elsewhere ;  occasionally  we  fill  our 
canisters  of  preserved  meats  with  poisonous 
offal ;  and  there  is  not  a  grocer’s  sliop  in  all 
England  where  some  adulterated  article  of 
food  is  not  cheerfully  disposed  of.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  seems  we  are  a  shade  more  honest 
than  some  of  our  neigh’oors.  The  compliment 
does  not  greatly  rejoice  us. 

However,  it  is  not  all  praise  that  we  re¬ 
ceive.  He  finds  “  that  true  warm-hearted¬ 
ness  is  extremely  rare”  amongst  us.  We 
shall  be  happy  to  learn  that  it  is  commonly 
to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
He  laments,  too,  the  superficiality  and  insip¬ 
idity  of  general  conversation.  “  That  nar¬ 
rative  and  commonplaces  form  the  whole 
staple  of  conversation,  from  which  all  philo¬ 
sophy  is  excluded — that  enthusiasm  and 
loftiness  of  expression  are  entirely  wanting, 
depresses  me  more  than  any  personal  neglect 
of  which,  as  a  stranger,  1  might  have  to  com¬ 
plain.  I  am,  besides,  fully  persuaded  that  I 
shall  find  things  very  different  in  Scotland ; 
of  this  I  am  assured  by  several  Scotchmen 
whom  I  already  know.” 

In  this  full  persuasion  he  sets  forth  to 
Scotland.  We  have  an  account  of  his  jour¬ 
ney,  which,  read  in  these  railroad  times,  is 
amusing  enough.  The  translator  of  the  let¬ 
ters  has  evidently  been  determined  that  we 
should  not  miss  the  humor  of  the  contrast. 
Niebuhr  gives  his  absent  Amelia  as  minute  a 
description  of  the  mode  of  traveling  as  if  he 
were  writing  from  China.  After  describing 
the  post-chaises,  “  very  pretty  half-coaches, 
holding  two,”  and  the  royal  mail,  rapid, 
“  but  inconvenient  from  the  smallness  of  its 
build,  and  particularly  liable  to  be  upset,” 
he  proceeds  to  the  old-fashioned  stage-coach  : 

“  In  traveling  by  this,  you  have  no  further  trou¬ 
ble  than  to  take  yonr  place  in  the  office  for  as  far 
as  you  wish  to  go ;  for  the  proprietor  of  the  coach 
has,  at  each  stage,  which  are  from  ten  to  fifteen 
English  miles  at  most  from  each  other,  relays  of 
horses,  which,  unless  an  unusual  amount  of  tra¬ 
veling  causes  an  exception,  stand  ready  harnessed 
to  be  put  to  the  couch.  Four  horses,  drawing  a 
coach  with  six  persons  inside,  four  on  the  roof,  a 
sort  of  conductor  beside  the  coachman,  and  over¬ 
laden  with  luggage,  have  to  get  over  seven  Eng¬ 
lish  miles  in  the  hour ;  and  as  the  coach  goes 
on  without  ever  stopping,  except  at  the  prin¬ 
cipal  stages,  it  is  not  surprising  that  you  can  tra¬ 
verse  the  whole  extent  of  the  country  in  so  few 
days.  But  for  any  length  of  time,  this  rapid  mo¬ 
tion  is  quite  too  unnatural.  You  can  only  get  a 
very  piece-meal  view  of  the  country  from  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  with  the  tremendous  sp^  with  which 
you  go, can  keep  no  object  long  in  sight;  you  are 
unable  also  to  stop  at  any  place-” 
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After  three  days’  traveling  at  this  “  tre¬ 
mendous  speed,”  he  reached  Newcastle,  from 
which  the  above  letter  was  dated.  The  rest 
of  the  journey  was  also  performed  with  the 
same  unnatural  rapidity.  By  some  chance 
he  made  acquaintance  with  a  young  medical 
student,  and  the  two  together  commenced 
housekeeping  in  Edinburgh  on  a  very  frugal 
and  sensible  plan. 

The  letters  which  Niebuhr  wrote  to  his 
parents  from  Edinburgh,  and  which  contained 
his  observations  on  the  graver  matters  of  poli¬ 
tics  and  of  learning,  were  unfortunately  burnt ; 
those  which  were  addressed  to  his  betrothed 
have  been  alone  preserved,  and  these  chiefly 
concern  matters  of  a  domestic  and  personal 
nature.  We  hear,  therefore,  very  little  of 
the  more  learned  society  into  which,  doubt¬ 
less,  Niebuhr  occasionally  entered.  With 
Professor  Playfair  he  formed  an  intimacy 
which  was  afterwards  renewed  at  Home. 
Other  names  are  mentioned,  but  no  particu¬ 
lars  are  given.  The  subjects  which  he  prin¬ 
cipally  studied  in  Edinburgh  were  mathema¬ 
tics  and  physical  sciences.  Philological  and 
historical  studies  he  prosecuted  by  himself, 
and  by  way  of  recreation.  “  In  these  de¬ 
partments  he  regarded  the  learned  men  there 
as  incomparably  inferior  to  the  Germans.” 
A  Mr.  Scott,  an  old  friend  of  his  father’s,  and 
to  whom  he  brought  letters  of  introduction, 
was  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  he  pos¬ 
sessed.  The  quite  patriarchal  reception  that 
he  received  from  Mr  Scott  and  his  family  will 
be  read  with  interest.  As  to  his  impressions 
of  the  Scotch  as  a  people,  these  are  extreme¬ 
ly  various :  he  is  at  one  time  charmed  with 
their  unexampled  piety ;  at  another,  he  finds 
it  a  dreary  formalism  ;  and  then,  again,  from 
the  height  of  his  Kantian  philosophy,  he  de¬ 
tects  a  shallow  French  infidelity  pervading 
the  land.  Such  inconsistencies  are  natural 
and  excusable  in  a  young  man  writing  down 
his  first  impressions  in  a  most  unreserved 
correspondence.  But  there  would  be  very 
little  gained  by  quoting  them  here  at  length. 
We  pass  on  from  this  episode  in  the  life,  and 
now  proceed  with  the  main  current  of  events. 

On  his  return  to  Copenhagen,  Niebuhr  was 
appointed  assessor  at  the  board  of  trade  for 
the  East  India  department,  with  some  other 
secretaryship  or  clerkship  of  a  similar  descrip¬ 
tion.  Thereupon  he  married,  (May  1800;) 
and  in  some  letters  written  soon  -after  this 
event,  he  describes  himself  as  in  a  quite  celes¬ 
tial  state  of  happiness.  “  Amelia’s  heavenly 
disposition,  and  more  than  earthly  love,  raise 
me  above  this  world,  and  as  it  were  separate 
me  from  this  life.” 


Then  come  official  promotion  and  increased 
occupation.  Nevertheless  his  favorite  studies 
are  never  altogether  laid  aside.  The  day 
might  be  spent  at  his  office  or  in  the  ex¬ 
change,  in  drawing  up  reports,  in  correspon¬ 
dence  or  in  interviews  with  most  uninterest¬ 
ing  people,  and  when  the  night  came  he  was 
often  exhausted  both  in  b<^y  and  in  mind  ; 
yet,  “  if  he  got  engaged  at  once  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  book  or  conversation,  he  was  soon  re¬ 
freshed,  and  would  then  study  till  late  at 
night.” 

Towards  the  end  of  1 805  a  distinguished 
Prussian  statesman,  whose  name  is  not  here 
given,  and  who  was  then  at  Copenhagen  on 
a  mission  from  his  government,  sounded  Nie¬ 
buhr  on  his  willingness  to  enter  the  Prussian 
service  in  the  department  of  finance.  After 
much  hesitation  and  some  correspondence, 
Niebuhr  finally  accepted  a  proposal  made  to 
him  of  “  the  joint-directorship  of  the  first 
bank  in  Berlin,  and  of  the  Seehandlung,  a 
privileged  commercial  company  (as  a  note  of 
the  editor  informs  us)  for  the  promotion  of 
foreign  commerce.  Such  were  the  labors  to 
which  Niebuhr  was  willing  to  devote  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  powers  of  his  mind — such  were 
the  services  which  his  contemporaries  were 
willing  to  accept  from  him.  But  we  have 
only  to  glance  at  the  date  of  these  transac¬ 
tions  to  call  to  mind  that  we  are  traversing 
no  peaceful  or  settled  times.  We  are,  in 
fact,  in  the  thick  of  the  war.  Whilst  Nie¬ 
buhr  wa^ working  at  bis  assessorship  in  Co¬ 
penhagen,  that  city  was  bombarded  by  the 
English  ;  and  now  that  he  goes  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  his  directorship  in  Berlin,  he  has 
to  fly  with  royalty  itself  before  the  armies  of 
Napoleon.  The  battle  of  Jena,  and  many 
other  battles,  have  been  fought  and  lost,  and 
the  French  are  advancing  on  the  capital. 
Flight  to  Memel,  ministerial  changes,  dter- 
nale  rise  and  fall  of  Von  Stein  and  Count 
Hardenberg — in  all  these  events  poor  Nie¬ 
buhr  was  now  implicated.  When  peace  is 
made  with  Napoleon,  we  find  him  despatch¬ 
ed  to  Holland  to  negotiate  a  Dutch  loan,  the 
Prussian  government  being  in  great  distress 
for  money  to  pay  the  contributions  imposed 
upou  them  by  the  French.  Then  follows 
some  misunderstanding  with  Count  Harden¬ 
berg,  who  has  succeeded  to  power,  which 
happily  interrupts  for  a  time  the  official  career 
of  our  great  scholar.  He  is  appointed  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History  in  the  university  of  Berlin. 
In  Michaelmas,  1810,  the  university  re-open¬ 
ed,  and  Niebuhr  delivered  his  first't:ourse  of 
lectures  on  the  history  of  Rome. 

P'or  about  three  years  we  now  see  him  in 
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what  every  one  will  recognize  as  his  right 
and  legitimate  place  in  the  world,  and  lal^r- 
ing  at  bis  true  vocation.  His  lectures  excited 
the  keenest  interest — he  was  encouraged  to 
undertake  his  great  work.  The  Hittory  of 
Rome ;  it  is  in  this  interval  that  both  the 
hrst  and  second  volumes  were  published.  An 
extract  from  his  letters  will  show  the  pleas¬ 
ant  change  in  his  career,  and  give  us  some 
insight  into  the  position  he  held  in  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

“  Milly  (his  wife  Amelia)  has  told  you  that  the 
number  of  my  hearers  was  much  greater  than  I 
had  anticipated.  But  their  character,  no  less  than 
their  number,  is  such  as  encourages  and  animates 
me  to  pursue  my  labors  with  zeal  and  persever¬ 
ance.  You  will  feel  this  when  I  tell  you  that 
Savigny,  Schleiermacher,  Spalding,  Ancillon,  Ni- 
colovius,  Schmedding,  and  Suvern  were  present. 
Besides  the  number  and  selectness  of  my  audi¬ 
ence,  the  general  interest  evinced  in  the  lecture 
exceeds  my  utmost  hopes.  My  introductory  lec¬ 
ture  produced  as  strong  an  impression  as  an  ora¬ 
tion  could  have  done  ;  and  all  the  dry  erudition 
that  followed  it,  in  the  history  of  the  old  Italian 
tribes,  which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  that  of 
Rome,  has  not  driven  away  even  my  unlearned 
hearers.  The  attention  with  wliich  Savigny  hon¬ 
ors  me,  and  his  declaration  that  I  am  opening  a 
new  era  for  Roman  history,  naturally  stimulates 
my  ardent  desire  to  carry  out  the  full  extent  the 
researches  which  one  is  apt  to  leave  half  finished 
as  soon  as  one  clearly  perceives  the  result  to  i 
which  they  tend,  in  order  to  turn  to  something 
fresh . 

“  With  a  little  more  quiet,  my  position  would 
be  one  more  completely  in  accordance  with  my 
wishes  than  I  have  long  ventured  even  to  hope 
for.  There  is  such  a  real  mutual  attachment  be¬ 
tween  my  acquaintances  and  myself,  and  our  re¬ 
spective  studies  give  such  an  inexhaustible  inter¬ 
est  to  conversation,  that  I  now  really  possess  in 
this  respect  what  1  used  to  feel  the  want  of ;  for 
intercourse  of  this  kind  is  quickening  and  instruc¬ 
tive.  The  lectures  themselves,  too,  are  inspiriting, 
because  they  require  persevering  researches, 
which,  I  venture  to  say,  cannot  remain  unfruitful 
to  me ;  and  they  are  more  exciting  than  mere 
literary  labors,  because  1  deliver  them  with  the 
warmth  inspired  by  fresh  thoughts  and  discover¬ 
ies,  and  afterwards  converse  with  those  who  have 
beard  them,  and  to  whom  they  are  as  new  as  to 
myself.  This  makes  the  lectures  a  positive  de¬ 
light  to  me,  and  I  feel  quite  averse  to  bring  them 
to  a  close.  What  I  should  like,  would  be  to  have 
whole  days  of  perfect  solitude,  and  then  an  inter¬ 
val  of  intercourse  with  the  persons  I  really  like, 
but  not  to  remain  so  many  hours  together  with 
them  as  is  customary  here.  It  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  have  less  frivolity  and  dullness  in  a 
mixed  society.  Schleiermacher  is  the  most  intel¬ 
lectual  man  amongst  them.  The  complete  ab¬ 
sence  of  jealousy  among  these  scholars  is  parti¬ 
cularly  gratifying.” 

It  is  not  long  we  are  allowed  to  pause  up¬ 


on  this  agreeable  and  fruitful  era  of  intellec* 
tual  activity.  Two  volumes,  however,  are 
published  of  that  history  of  which  it  is  not 
our  purpose  to  speak,  of  which  we  would  not 
wish  to  speak  lightly  or  inconsiderately, 
which  we  admire  and  would  cordially  ap¬ 
plaud,  but  which,  we  feel  has  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  its  exact  place  or  value  in  the  histori¬ 
cal  literature  of  Europe.  We  have  not  the 
time,  nor  will  we  lay  claim  to  the  profound 
erudition  requisite  to  do  full  justice  to  Nie¬ 
buhr’s  Hittory  of  Rome.  We  do  not  regret, 
therefore,  that  the  present  occasion  calls  for 
no  decided  verdict ;  and  that  it  does  not  de¬ 
volve  on  us  to  draw  the  line,  and  show 
where  just  and  bold,  and  discriminating  cri¬ 
ticism  terminates,  and  where  ingenious  and 
happy  conjecture  begins  to  assume  the  air 
and  confidence  of  history.  On  one  point 
there  can  be  no  dispute — that  his  work  exer¬ 
cised  a  great,  and  upon  the  whole  a  most 
salutary  influence  on  historical  criticism.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  no  history  has 
been  written  since  its  appearance  in  which 
this  influence  cannot  be  traced. 

Both  volumes  were  received  in  a  most  cor¬ 
dial  and  encouraging  manner  by  his  friends 
and  by  the  public,  and  materials  for  a  third 
volume  were  being  collected,  when  suddenly 
I  we  hear  that  our  professor — is  drilling  for  the 
army  !  Napoleon’s  disastrous  campaign  in 
Russia  has  given  hope  to  every  patriotic 
German  to  throw  oflF  the  degrading  yoke  of 
France.  Niebuhr,  though  by  his  father’s 
side  of  Danish  extraction,  was,  in  heart, 
wholly  a  German.  When  the  Landwehr  was 
called  out  be  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the 
privilege  of  his  position  to  evade  serving  in 
it — he  sent  in  his  name  as  a  volunteer,  and 
prepared  himself  by  the  requisite  exercises. 
Meanwhile,  till  he  could  do  battle  with  the 
musket,  he  fought  with  the  pen  and  edited  a 
newspaper,  "  Niebuhr’s  friends  in  Holstein,” 
writes  Madame  Hensler,  “  could  hardly  trust 
their  eyes  when  he  wrote  them  word  that  he 
was  drilling  for  the  army,  and  that  his  wife 
entered  with  equal  enthusiasm  into  his  feel¬ 
ings.  The  greatness  of  the  object  had  so  in¬ 
spired  Madame  Niebuhr,  who  was  usually 
anxious,  even  to  a  morbid  extent,  at  the 
slightest  imaginable  peril  for  the  husband  in 
whom  she  might  truly  be  said  to  live,  that 
she  was  willing  and  ready  to  bring  even  her 
most  precious  treasure  as  a  sacrifice  to  her 
country.” 

French  troops  were  now  constantly  passing 
through  Berlin,  on  their  way  from  the  fatal 
plains  of  Russia.  The  dreadful  sufferings 
which  they  bad  manifestly  endured  did  not 
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fail  to  excite  a  general  compassion ;  but  their 
appearance  excited  still  more  the  patriotic 
hopes  of  the  citizens  to  liberate  themselves 
from  the  degrading  domination  of  France. 
Berlin  was  evacuated  bj  the  French.  Then  j 
came  the  Cossacks,  following  in  the  route  of 
the  common  enemj.  “  They  bivouac,”  says 
a  letter  of  Niebuhr,  "  with  their  horses  in 
the  city ;  about  four  in  the  morning  they 
knock  at  the  doors,  and  ask  for  breakfast. 
This  is  a  famous  time  for  the  children,  for 
they  set  them  on  their  horses,  and  play  with 
them.”  Here  is  an  extract  that  will  bring 
the  times  vividly  before  us.  Niebuhr  is  writ¬ 
ing  to  Madame  Hensler : — 

"  I  come  from  an  employment  in  which  you  will 
hardly  be  able  to  fancy  me  engaged — namely,  ex¬ 
ercising.  Even  before  the  departure  of  the 
French,  I  began  to  go  through  the  exercise  in 
private,  but  a  man  can  scarcelv  acquire  it 
without  a  companion.  Since  the  French  left,  a 
party  of  about  twenty  of  us  have  been  exercising 
in  a  garden,  and  we  have  already  not  over  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  training.  When  my  lectures 
are  concluded,  which  they  will  be  at  the  beginning 
of  next  week,  I  shall  try  to  exercise  with  regular 
recruits  during  the  morning,  and,  as  often  as  pos¬ 
sible,  practice  shooting  at  a  mark.  ...  By 
the  end  of  a  month,  I  nope  to  be  as  well  drilled  as 
any  recruit  who  is  considered  to  have  finished  his 
training.  The  heavy  musket  gave  me  so  much 
trouble  at  first,  that  I  almost  despaired  of  being 
able  to  handle  it ;  but  we  are  able  to  recover  the 
powers  again  that  we  have  only  lost  for  want  of 
practice.  1  am  happy  to  say  that  my  hands  are 
growing  homy  ;  for  as  long  as  they  had  a  delicate 
Bookworm’s  skin,  the  musket  cut  into  them  ter¬ 
ribly. 

“  I  mentioned  to  you  a  short  time  since,  my 
hope  of  getting  a  secretaryship  on  the  general 
staff.  With  my  small  measure  of  physical  power, 
I  should  have  been  a  thousand  times  more  useful 
in  that  office  than  as  a  private  soldier.  The  friend 
1  have  referred  to  would  like  me  to  enter  the  min¬ 
istry.  Perhaps  something  unexpected  may  turn 
up.  Idle,  or  busy  about  anything  but  our  libera¬ 
tion,  I  cannot  be  now.” 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  account  of  these 
stirring  times  juti  now,  without  asking  our¬ 
selves  whether  it  is  probable  that  our  own 
learned  professors  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
may  ever  have  their  patriotism  put  to  a  simi¬ 
lar  trial.  Perhaps,  even  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  they  would  act  the  wiser  part  by 
limiting  themselves  to  patriotic  exhortations 
to  the  youth  under  their  control  or  influence. 
Of  one  thing  we  feel  persuaded,  that  there 
would  be  no  lack  cf  ardor,  or  of  martial 
enthusiasm,  amongst  the  students  of  our  ven¬ 
erable  universities.  After  a  few  month’s 
drilling  and  practicing,  there  would  be  raised 


such  a  corps  of  riflemen  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  as  fields  of  battle  have  not  often 
seen.  How  intelligence  lell$,  when  you  put 
a  musket  in  its  hands,  is  as  yet  but  faintly 
understood.  We,  for  our  own  part,  hope 
that  the  voluntary  principle  will  here  arouse 
itself  in  time,  and  do  its  bidding  nobly.  For 
as  to  that  ordinary  militia,  which  is  neither 
voluntary  service  nor  thorough  discipline, 
where  there  is  neither  intelligence  nor  ardor, 
nor  professional  spirit,  nor  any  one  good  qual¬ 
ity  of  a  soldier,  we  have  no  confidence  in  it 
whatever :  we  would  not  willingly  trust  our 
hen-coops  to  such  a  defence  ;  there  is  neither 
body  nor  soul  in  it.  As  a  reserve  force  from 
which  to  recruit  for  the  regular  army,  it  may 
be  useful.  But  to  drill  and  train  a  set  of  un¬ 
willing  servitors  like  these,  with  the  intention 
of  taking  the  field  with  them,  would  be  a  fa¬ 
tal  mistake ;  for  it  would  lull  the  nation  into 
a  false  sense  of  security.  But  a  regiment  of 
volunteers  of  the  spirited  youth  of  England, 
we  would  match  with  entire  confidence 
against  an  equal  number  of  any  troops  in  the 
world.  Why  should  not  there  be  permanent 
rifle-clubs  established  in  every  university,  and 
in  every  town  ?  These,  and  our  standing 
army,  increased  to  its  necessary  compliment, 
would  constitute  a  safe  defence.  Volunteers, 
it  is  said,  cannot  be  kept  together  except  in 
moments  of  excitement.  And  this  was  true 
while  the  volunteers  had  only  to  drill  and  to 
march  ;  but  practice  with  the  rifle  is  itself  as 
great  an  amusement  as  archery,  or  boating,  or 
cricket,  or  any  other  that  engages  the  active 
spirit  of  our  youth.  There  is  a  skill  to  be 
acquired  which  would  prompt  emulation. 
There  is  an  art  to  learn.  These  clubs  would 
meet  together,  both  for  competition  and  for 
the  purpose  of  practicing  military  evolutions 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  thus  the  spirit  of  the 
institution  would  be  maintained,  and  its  util¬ 
ity  increased.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to 
suggest  some  honorary  privilege  which  might 
be  attached  to  the  volunteer  rifleman.  Such, 
we  are  persuaded,  is  the  kind  of  militia 
which  England  ought  to  have  for  her  defence; 
such,  we  are  persuaded,  is  the  only  force, 
besides  the  standing  army,  on  which  any  re¬ 
liance  can  safely  be  placed. 

All  honor  to  the  historian  who  unravels 
for  us  the  obscurities  of  the  past !  Neverthe¬ 
less,  one  simple  truth  will  stare  us  in  the  face. 
We  take  infinite  pains  to  understand  the  Ro¬ 
man  comitia  ;  we  read,  not  without  consider¬ 
able  labor,  some  pages  of  Thucydides  ;  yet 
the  daily  English  newspaper  has  been  bring¬ 
ing  to  our  door  accounts  of  a  political  expe¬ 
riment  now  enacting  before  us,  more  cu- 
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rious  and  more  instructive  than  Roman  or 
Grecian  history  can  supply.  The  experiment 
which  has  been  fairly  performed  on  a  neigh¬ 
boring  shore,  gives  a  more  profound  lesson, 
and  a  far  more  important  one,  than  twenty 
Peloponnesian  wars.  That  experiment  has 
demonstrated  to  us  that,  by  going  low  enough, 
you  may  obtain  a  public  opinion  that  shall 
sanction  a  tyranny  over  the  whole  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  country.  A  man  who,  whatever 
his  abilities,  had  acquired  no  celebrity  in  civil 
or  military  life,  inherits  a  name ;  with  that 
name  he  appeals  to  the  universal  suffrage 
of  France;  and  universal  France  gives  him 
permission  to  do  what  he  will  with  her  laws 
and  institutions — to  destroy  her  parliament 
— to  silence  her  press — to  banish  philosophy 
from  her  colleges.  It  is  a  lesson  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  ;  and  moreover,  a  fact 
which,  at  the  present  moment,  justifies  some 
alarm.  It  is  not  intelligent  France  we  have 
for  our  neighbor,  but  a  power  which  repre¬ 
sents  its  military  and  its  populace,  and  which 
surely,  if  we  are  to  calculate  on  its  duration, 
is  of  a  very  terrific  character.  But  we  must 
pursue  our  biographical  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Kiebuhr. 

Although  our  professor  never  actually 
shoulders  that  musket  of  which  we  have  seen 
him  practicing  the  use,  and  gets  no  nearer  to 
the  smoke  of  powder  than  to  survey  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Bautzen  from  the  heights,  he  is  involv¬ 
ed  in  all  the  civil  turmoils  of  the  times.  He 
is  summoned  to  Dresden,  where  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  are  in 
conference  together.  He  follows  the  sov¬ 
ereigns  to  Prague ;  he  is  again  despatched  to 
Holland,  to  negotiate  there  for  subsidies  with 
the  English  commissioners.  Saddest  event  of 
all,  his  domestic  happiness  receives  a  fatal 
blow  in  the  death  of  his  wife.  She  must 
have  been  a  woman  of  tender  spirit  and  ele¬ 
vated  character.  She  entered  ardently  into 
all  the  pursuits,  and  shared  all  the  fame,  of 
her  husband.  A  few  days  before  her  death, 
Niebuhr,  as  he  was  holding  her  in  his  arms, 
asked  her  if  there  was  no  pleasure  that  he 
could  pve  her — ^nothing  that  he  could  do  for 
her  sake.  She  replied  with  a  look  of  unut¬ 
terable  love,  “You  shall  finish  your  history, 
whether  I  live  or  die.” 

The  history,  however,  proceeded  very 
slowly.  When  public  tranquillity  was  re¬ 
stored,  Niebuhr  did  not  return  to  his  profes¬ 
sor’s  chair ;  he  went,  as  is  very  generally 
known,  to  Rome  on  a  diplomatic  mission. 
Here  he  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
life ;  and  although  his  residence  in  that  city 
might  seem  peculiarly  favorable  to  his  great 


undertaking,  yet  it  proved  otherwise; — either 
his  time  was  occupied  in  the  business  or  the 
ceremonial  attached  to  his  appointment,  or 
his  mind  was  unhinged.  Besides,  we  have 
seen,  from  his  own  confession,  that  he  need¬ 
ed  such  stimulants  as  those  he  found  at  Ber¬ 
lin,  of  friends,  and  conversation,  and  a  literary 
duty,  to  keep  him  to  one  train  of  inquiry  or 
of  labor.  It  was  very  much  the  habit  of  his 
mind  to  propose  to  himself  numerous  works 
or  literary  investigations.  We  have  amongst 
his  loose  memoranda  of  an  earlier  date  one 
headed  thus,  “Works  which  I  have  to  com¬ 
plete.”  The  list  comprises  no  less  than  seven 
works,  every  one  of  which  would  have  been 
a  laborious  undertaking.  No  scheme  or  out¬ 
line  of  the  several  projected  books  was  to  be 
found,  but  the  writer  of  the  Memoir  before 
us  remarks  that  we  are  not  to  infer  from  this 
that  such  memoranda  contain  mere  projects, 
towards  whose  execution  no  step  was  ever 
taken. 

“  That  Niebuhr  proposed,"  says  Madame  Hens- 
ler,  “any  such  work  to  himself,  was  a  certain 
sign  that  he  had  read  and  thought  deeply  on  the 
subject ;  but  he  was  able  to  trust  so  implicily  to 
bis  extraordinary  memory, that  he  never  committed 
any  portion  of  his  essays  to  paper  till  the  whole 
was  complete  in  his  own  mind.  His  memory 
was  so  wonderfally  retentive  that  he  scarcely 
ever  forgot  anything  which  he  had  once  heard  or 
read,  and  the  facts  he  knew  remained  present  to 
him  at  all  times,  even  in  their  minutest  details. 

“  His  wife  and  sister  once  playfully  took  up 
Gibbon,  and  asked  questions  from  the  table  of 
contents  about  the  most  trivial  things,  by  way  of 
testing  his  memory.  They  carried  on  the  exami¬ 
nation  till  they  were  tired,  and  gave  up  all  hope 
of  even  detecting  him  in  a  momentary  un¬ 
certainty,  though  he  was  at  the  same  time  en¬ 
gaged  in  writing  on  some  other  subject” 

Niebuhr  married  a  second  time.  Madame 
Hensler,  accompained  by  her  niece,  had  visited 
him  in  his  affliction ;  their  presence  gradually 
cheered  him ;  and  Margaret  Hensler,  the 
niece,  “soothed  him  with  gentle  attentions, 
and  gave  him  peculiar  pleasure  with  her 
sweet  singing.  After  some  time  he  engaged 
himself  to  her,  and  married  her  before  he 
left  Berlin.” 

We  have  now  to  follow  him  to  Rome. 
The  correspondence  is  here,  as  indeed 
throughout  these  volumes,  very  entertaining ; 
and  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  convey 
to  our  readers,  in  our  brief  survey,  a  fair  im¬ 
pression  of  the  sort  of  interest  this  work 
possesses.  The  memoir  may  be  regarded  as 
merely  explanatory  of  the  letters,  and  the 
letters  themselves  are  not  distinguished  so 
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much  by  remarkable  passages  as  by  a  con¬ 
stantly  sustained  interest.  They  are  not 
learned,  for  the  erudite  portion  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence  has  been  omitted,  but  they  are 
never  trivial ;  they  perpetually  suggest  some 
topic  of  reflection,  and  are  thoroughly  im¬ 
bued  with  the  character  and  personality  of 
the  writer.  We  have  lately  had  several 
biographies  of  eminent  men  written  on  the 
same  plan,  the  letters  being  set  forth  as  the 
most  faithful  portraiture  of  the  man ;  but  in 
none  of  these,  so  far  as  we  can  recall  them 
to  mind,  are  the  letters  at  once  so  valuable  ia 
themselves,  and  so  curious  for  the  insight 
they  give  us  into  the  character  and  feelings 
of  the  writer. 

In  reading  Niebuhr’s  letters  from  Italy, 
we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  they  are 
written  by  one  of  warm  and  somewhat  iras¬ 
cible  temper,  and  who  has  a  standard  of  moral 
excellence  which  would  be  thought  of  a  most 
inconvenient  altitude  by  the  people  of  any 
country  in  Europe.  He  is  honest  as  the  day, 
but  open  to  receive  very  sodden  and  much 
too  strong  impressions.  We  must  also  look 
at  the  dale  of  bis  letters,  and  ask  ourselves 
what  changes  may  have  taken  place  since 
Niebuhr  wrote.  With  these  precautions, 
they  will  be  found  to  convey  many  very  in¬ 
structive  hints.  From  his  first  entrance  into 
Italy  to  the  last  hour  of  his  residence,  he  ex¬ 
presses  the  same  opinion  of  the  low  standard 
of  intellectual  culture  amongst  its  educated 
classes.  Whilst  he  is  yet  at  Florence,  he 
writes  thus: — 

“  My  preconceived  opinion  of  the  scholars  and 
higher  classes  in  Italy  has  proved  perfectly  cor¬ 
rect,  as  I  was  convinced  would  be  the  case,  be¬ 
cause  I  possessed  suflicient  data  to  form  an  accu¬ 
rate  idea  of  them.  1  have  alv/aya  allowed  the 
existence  of  individual  exceptions,  aa  regards 
erudition ;  but  even  in  these  cases,  there  is  not 
that  cultivation  of  the  whole  man  which  we 
demand  and  deem  indispensable.  I  have  become 
acquainted  with  two  or  three  literary  men  of  real 
ability  *,  but,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  old  men, 
who  have  only  a  few  years  longer  to  live;  and 
when  they  are  gone,  Italy  will  be,  as  they  say 
themselves,  in  a  state  of  barbarism  ;  and,  in  the 
second,  they  are  like  statues  wrought  to  be  placed 
in  a  frieze  on  the  wall — the  side  towards  you  is 
of  finished  beauty,  the  other  unhewn  stone. — 
They  are  much  what  our  scholars  may  have  been 
sixty  or  eighty  years  ago.  No  one  feels  himself 
a  citizen. 

“The  three  genuine  and  intellectual  scholars 
of  my  acquaintance,  Morelli,  Garatoni,  and  Fon¬ 
tana,  are  all  ecclesiastics.  They  are,  however, 
only  ecclesiastics  by  profession,  for  I  have  not 
found  in  them  the  slightest  trace  either  of  a  belief 
in  the  dogmas  of  Catholicism,  or  of  the  pietism 


which  yon  meet  with  in  Germany,  When  an 
Italian  hat  once  ceased  to  be  a  slave  of  the  Church 
he  never  teems  to  trouble  his  head  about  such  mat¬ 
ters  at  all.  Metaphysical  speculations  are  utterly 
foreign  to  his  nature,  as  they  were  to  the  old  Romans. 
Hence  the  vacuity  of  mind  which  has  become 
general  since  the  suppression  of  freedom,  except 
in  the  case  of  those  who  find  a  sphere  of  action 
in  writing  literary  and  historical  memoirs. — 
Their  public  men  are  immeasurably  behind  the 
Germans  in  knowledge  and  cultivation.” 

What  matter  for  reflection  there  is  here, 
the  reader  will  not  need  our  assistance  to 
point  out.  Let  those  who  censure  Protest¬ 
antism  for  the  spirit  of  speculation  it  is  con¬ 
nected  with,  either  as  cause  or  efifect,  con¬ 
sider  how  important  a  part  that  speculative 
tendency  plays  in  sustaining  the  intellectual 
activity  of  a  people. 

When  Niebuhr  arrives  at  Rome  the  picture 
that  he  draws  is  still  darker.  Even  the  an¬ 
tiquities  of  the  city  seem  to  have  given  him 
little  pleasure;  be  was  more  disturbed  at 
what  had  been  taken  away,  than  gratified  by 
the  little  that  remained.  Then,  although  he 
well  knew  that  the  life  of  an  ambassador  at 
Rome  could  not  be  free  from  restraint  and 
interruption,  yet  the  courtly  formalities  he 
was  compelled  to  observe  were  far  more  vex¬ 
atious  than  be  had  anticipated.  Housekeep¬ 
ing,  too,  perplexed  him.  Things  were  dear, 
and  men  not  too  honest.  “Without  a  writ¬ 
ten  agreement  nothing  can  be  done.”  In  a 
letter  to  Savigny,  he  writes  thus : — 

“  Rome  has  no  right  to  its  name ;  at  most,  it 
should  be  called  New  Rome.  Not  one  single 
street  here  goes  in  the  same  direction  as  the  old 
one ;  it  is  an  entirely  foreign  vegetation  that  has 
grown  op  on  a  part  of  the  old  soil,  as  insignificant 
and  thoroughly  modern  in  its  style  as  possible, 
without  nationality,  without  history.  It  is  very 
characteristic  that  the  really  ancient  and  the  mo¬ 
dem  city  lie  almost  side  by  side. 

“  There  are  nowhere  any  remains  of  anything 
that  it  was  possible  to  remove.  The  ruins  all  date 
from  the  time  of  the  emperors ;  and  he  who  can 
get  up  an  enthusiasm  about  them,  must  at  least 
rank  Martial  and  Sophocles  together  .  .  . 
St.  Peter’s,  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  the  Loggie^re 
certainly  splendid  ;  but  even  St.  Peter’s  is  disfigur¬ 
ed  internally  by  the  wretched  statues  and  decora¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  Science  is  utterly  extinct  here. 
Of  philologists,  there  is  none  worthy  of  the  name 
except  the  ag^  De  Rossi,  who  is  near  his  end. 
The  people  are  apathetic. 

“  This,  then,  is  the  country  and  place  in  which 
my  life  is  to  be  passed  !  It  is  but  a  poor  amends 
that  I  can  get  from  libraries,  and  yet  my  only 
hope  is  from  the  Vatican.  That  we  may  be  crossed 
in  every  way,  this  is  closed  till  the  5ih  of  xNovem- 
ber,  and  to  have  it  opened  sooner  is  out  of  the 
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question ;  in  other  respects,  all  possible  facilities 
have  been  promised  me  by  the  Pope  himself,  Car¬ 
dinal  Gonsaivi,  Monsignor  Testi,  and  the  Prelect 
of  the  library.  Monsignor  Baldi.  This  last  is  now 
engaged  in  printing,  at  his  own  cost,  a  work  on 
which  he  has  expeMed  six  hundred  scndi,  without 
hope  of  receiving  any  compensation  for  it.  It  is 
on  seventeen  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  in 
which  he  has  found  the  cross  mentioned  by  name. 

.  .  .  At  Temi,  I  found  the  old  art  of  land- 
surveying  still  extant ;  I  rode  along  what  was 
probably  an  ancient  ‘  limes,’  found  the  ‘  rigor,’  and 
the  ‘  V.  Pedes.’  I  shall  go  there  again,  if  I  live 
till  next  autumn.  It  is  a  charming  place.  There 
are  at  least  fifty  houses  in  the  town,  among  them 
one  very  large,  which  date  from  the  Roman  times, 
and  which  nave  never  yet  been  observed  or  de¬ 
scribed  by  any  traveler.  Several  of  the  churches 
are  Roman  private  houses.  If  one  could  but  dis- 
c.over  in  Rome  anything  like  this !  I  long  inex¬ 
pressibly  to  have  it  for  ray  burial-place.  Every¬ 
thing  is  ancient  in  Temi  and  its  neighborhood — 
even  the  mode  of  preparing  the  wine.  Oh,  to  have 
been  in  Italy  five  hnndren  years  ago !” 

One  of  the  naost  agreeable  topics  mentioned 
in  the  period  of  his  biography,  is  the  interest 
Niebuhr  took  in  the  new  school  of  German 
art  then  springing  up  in  Rome.  Every  one, 
from  prints  and  engravings,  if  from  no  other 
source,  is  now  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
Cornelius,  Overbeck,  Veit,  Schadow,  and 
others.  They  were  then  struggling  with  all  i 
the  usual  difficulties  of  unemployed  and  un¬ 
recognized  genius.  Niebuhr  neither  possessed, 
nor  affected  to  possess,  any  special  knowledge 
of  art,  but  he  was  delighted  with  the  genuine 
enthusiasm  of  his  fellow-countrymen  ;  he  kin¬ 
dled  in  their  society ;  he  was  persuaded  of 
their  great  talent,  and  exerted  whatever  in¬ 
fluence  he  possessed  in  obtaining  for  them 
some  high  employment.  He  wished  that  the 
interior  of  some  church  or  other  public  build¬ 
ing  should  be  placed  at  their  disposal,  to  de¬ 
corate  it  with  suitable  paintings.  The  scat¬ 
tered  notices  that  we  find  here  of  these  artists 
we  pass  over  very  unwillingly,  but  we  must 
necessarily  confine  ourselves  to  the  course  of 
our  narrative. 

By  his  first  wife,  Niebuhr  had  no  family. 
His  second,  Orelchen  as  she  is  affectionately 
called — and  who,  we  may  observe  in  passing, 
is  described  as  equally  amiable,  though  not 
quite  so  intellectual  or  cultivated  as  the  first 
— brought  him  several  children,  one  son  and 
three  daughters.  The  birth  of  his  son,  April 
1817,  was  an  event  which  gave  him  the 
keenest  delight,  and  kindled  in  all  their  fer¬ 
vor  his  naturally  ardent  affections.  It  was 
the  first  thing,  we  are  told,  that  really  dis¬ 
pelled  the  melancholy  that  fell  on  him  after 
the  loss  of  bis  Milfy.  It  u  curious  and 
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touching  to  note  how  be  mingled  up  bis  re¬ 
miniscences  of  his  first  wife  with  this  gift 
brought  him  by  the  second.  Writing  to  Ma¬ 
dame  Hensler,  he  says : — 

“  The  trial  is  over,  but  it  has  been  a  terrible 
trial.  How  Gretchen  rejoices  in  the  possession 
of  her  darling  child  after  all  her  suffering,  you  can 
well  imagine.  Her  patience  was  indescribable. 
In  my  terrible  anxiety  I  prayed  most  earnestly, 
and  entreated  my  Milly,  too,  for  help.  I  comforted 
Gretchen  with  telling  her  that  Milly  would  send 
help." 

Then  come  plans  for  the  education  of  the 
boy.  How  much  does  the  following  brief 
extract  suggest ! — 

"lam  thinking  a  great  deal  about  his  educa¬ 
tion.  I  told  you  a  little  while  ago  how  I  intended 
to  teach  him  the  ancient  languages  very  early,  by 
practice.  I  wish  the  child  to  telieve  all  that  is 
told  him  ;  and  I  now  think  you  right  in  an  asser¬ 
tion  which  I  have  formerly  dispute,  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  tell  children  no  tales,  hut  to  keep  to  the  poets. 
But  while  1  repeat  and  read  the  old  poets  to  him 
in  such  a  way  that  he  will  undoubtedly  take  the 
gods  and  the  heroes  for  historical  beings,  I  shall 
tell  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  ancients  had 
only  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and 
that  these  gods  were  overthrown  when  Christ 
came  into  the  world.  He  shall  believe  in  the  let¬ 
ter  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  I  shall 
nurture  in  him  from  his  infancy  a  firm  faith  in  all 
that  I  have  lust,  or  feel  uncertain  about.” 

On  the  opposite  page  we  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  to  the  same  correspondent,  Ma¬ 
dame  Hensler ; — 

“  I  have  spent  yesterday  and  last  night  in  think¬ 
ing  of  my  ^lilly,  and  this  day,  too,  is  sacred  to 
these  recollections.  I  saw  her  a  few  days  ago  in 
a  dream.  She  seemed  as  if  returning  to  me  after 
a  long  separation.  I  felt  uncertain,  as  one  so  often 
does  in  dreams,  whether  she  was  still  living  on 
this  earth,  or  only  appeared  on  it  for  a  transient 
visit.  She  greet^  me  as  if  after  a  long  absence, 
asked  hastily  after  the  child,  and  took  it  in  her  arms. 

”  Happy  are  those  who  can  cherish  such  a  hal¬ 
lowing  remembrance  as  that  of  the  departure  of 
my  Milly  with  pious  faith,  trusting  for  a  brighter 
and  eternal  spring.  Such  a  faith  cannot  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  one’s  own  efforts.  Oh  that  it  may  one 
day  be  my  portion  !” 

“  My  SOD  shall  have  a  firm  faith  in  all  that 
I  have  lost,  or  feel  uncertain  about!”  May 
the  paternal  hope,  and  the  paternal  confi¬ 
dence  in  its  own ’’plans  of  education,”  be 
fully  justified. 

One  thing  appears  evident,  that  a  resi¬ 
dence  at  Rome  (at  least  at  the  period  when 
Niebuhr  wrote)  could  not  be  very  propi¬ 
tious  to  the  cultivation  of  faith  in  educated 
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minds.  What  is  brought  before  us  very 
vividly  in  these  letters,  and  without  any  pur¬ 
posed  design,  is  the  combination  of  cold, 
worldly  formalism,  not  to  say  hypocrisy, 
with  harsh  intolerant  measures.  The  priest¬ 
hood,  with  whom  Niebuhr  mingles,  detest 
fanaticism,  yet  act  with  systematic  bigotry. 
What  union  can  be  more  repulsive  than  this 
— the  cold  heart  and  the  heavy  band  1  A 
pious  Chaldean,  a  man  of  great  ability, 
comes  to  Rome  to  get  a  Bible  printed  there 
in  his  native  language,  under  the  censorship 
of  the  Propaganda.  He  applies  to  Niebuhr 
to  assist  him  with  money ;  Niebuhr  exerts 
himself  in  his  cause.  The  Chaldean  is  ban¬ 
ished  from  Rome.  His  offense  is  not,  as 
might  perhaps,  be  apprehended,  the  wish  to 

f)rint  the  Bible ;  he  has  accepted,  assistance 
rom  our  Bible  Society  in  carrying  out  his 
scheme.  In  sharp  contrast  with  bigoted 
conduct  of  this  description,  we  have  Nie¬ 
buhr’s  general  impression  of  the  utter  cold¬ 
ness  of  heart  amongst  the  ecclesiastics  at 
Rome.  They  run  as  follows — (the  R.  in  this 
extract  stands  for  Ringseis,  a  physician  who 
had  accompanied  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bava¬ 
ria  to  Rome,  and  who  was  a  zealous  and 
pious  Catholic)  : — 

“  About  the  Italians  you  will  have  heard  R’s. 
testimony,  and  we  Protestants  can  leave  it  to  him 
to  paint  the  clergy  and  the  state  of  religion  in  this 
country.  In  fact,  we  are  all  cold  and  dead  com¬ 
pared  to  his  indignation.  His  society  has  been  a 
great  pleasure  to  ns  all,  even  to  our  reserved  friend 
Bekker,  who  in  general  turns  pale  at  the  very 
thought  of  Popery,  and  finds  me  far  too  indulgent. 
With  an  enthusiasm  so  full  of  heart  as  R.  you 
can  get  on ;  between  such  a  luxuriance  of  fancy 
and  the  unshackled  reason,  there  is  much  such  an 
analogy  as  subsists  between  science  and  art; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  slavish  subjection  to 
the  Church  is  ghastly  death.  The  most  superfi¬ 
cial  prophet  of  so-called  enlightenment  cannot 
have  a  more  sincere  aversion  to  enthusiasm  than 
the  Roman  priesthood  ;  and,  in  fact,  their  super¬ 
stition  bears  no  trace  of  it.  Little  as  the  admirers 
of  Italy  care  for  my  words,  I  know  that  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  correct  in  saying,  that  even  among  the 
laity  you  cannot  discover  a  vestige  of  piety.” 

Meanwhile  the  years  pass  on,  and  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  little  boy  really  begins.  Nie¬ 
buhr  says  he  succeeds  in  the  task  better  than 
he  could  venture  to  hope.  Our  readers  can¬ 
not  but  be  curious  to  know  what  was  the 
course  of  instruction  the  great  historian  pur¬ 
sued. 

"  Marcus  already  knows  no  inconsiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  Latin  words,  and  he  understands  grammar 
so  well  that  I  can  now  aet  him  to  learn  parts  of 


the  conjunctions  without  their  teasing  him  like 
dead  matter :  he  derives  many  of  the  forms  from 
his  own  feeling.  I  am  reading  with  him  selected 
chapters  from  Hygin’s  Mylhologicum  —  a  book 
which  perhaps  it  is  not  easy  to  use  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  which  yet  is  more  suited  to  it  than  any 
other,  from  the  absence  of  formal  periods  and 
the  interest  of  the  narrative.  For  German,  I 
write  fragments  of  the  Greek  mythology  for  him. 

I  began  with  the  history  of  the  Argonauts ;  I  have 
now  got  to  the  history  of  Hercules.  I  give  every¬ 
thing  in  a  very  free  and  picturesque  style,  so  that 
it  is  as  exciting  as  poetry  to  him  :  and,  in  fact,  he 
reads  it  with  such  delight  that  we  are  often  inter¬ 
rupted  by  his  cries  of  joy.  The  child  is  quite  de¬ 
voted  to  me ;  but  this  educating  costs  me  a  great 
deal  of  time.  However,  I  have  had  my  share  of 
life,  and  I  shall  consider  it  as  a  reward  for  my  la¬ 
bors  if  this  young  life  be  as  fully  and  richly  de¬ 
veloped  as  lies  within  my  power. 

“  Unexpected  thoughts  often  escape  him.  Two 
d^s  ago  he  was  sitting  beside  me  and  began — 

‘  Father,  the  ancients  believed  in  the  old  gods ;  but 
they  must  have  believed  also  in  the  true  God.  The 
old  gods  were  just  like  men.’  ” 

All  this  time  we  have  said  nothing  of  the 
political  embassy  of  Niebuhr.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  ambassador  to  Rome  to  negotiate  a 
concordat  with  the  Pope.  But  it  appears 
that  several  years  elapsed  before  he  received 
his  instructions  from  his  own  court.  We 
hardly  know,  therefore,  whether  to  say  that 
the  negotiations  were  prolonged  or  that  their 
commencement  had  been  delayed.  Niebuhr 
always  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  Pope, 
(Pius  VII.,)  as  a  man  every  way  estimable. 
Between  them  a  very  friendly  feeling  seems 
to  have  subsisted.  There  does  not  appear, 
therefore,  to  have  been  any  peculhr  or  vexa¬ 
tious  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See.  After 
Niebuhr  had  been  in  Rome  more  than  four 
years.  Count  Hardenberg,  the  Prussian  min¬ 
ister,  who  had  been  attending  the  conference 
at  Laybach,  made  his  appearance  on  the 
scene.  To  him,  as  we  gather  from  the  very 
brief  account  before  us,  was  attributed  with 
some  unfairness  the  merit  of  concluding  the 
negotiations.  However  this  might  be,  the 
terms  of  this  concordat  were  at  length  agreed 
upon,  and  Niebuhr  had  no  longer  any  pecu¬ 
liar  mission  to  detain  him  at  Rome.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  petitioned  for  leave  of  absence, 
and  returned  to  Germany.  He  never  went 
back  again  to  Rome,  but  happily  resumed 
the  professor’s  chair — this  time,  however,  in 
the  University  of  Bonn  ;  or  rather  he  deliv¬ 
ered  lectures  at  Bonn,  for  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  an  appointed  professor. 

But  before  we  leave  Rome  for  Bonn,  or 
diplomacy  for  the  professorial  duties,  we  must 
glance  at  a  little  ess^  given  us  in  the  ap¬ 
pendix,  written  by  Chevalier  Bunsen,  and 
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entitled  Niebuhr  as  a  Diplomatist  in  Dome. 
Bunsen  was,  during  part  of  this  period,  se¬ 
cretary  to  the  embassy,  and  of  course  in  per¬ 
petual  communication  with  Niebuhr.  The 
few  anecdotes  he  relates  present  us  with  a 
very  distinct  picture  of  this  German  Cato 
amongst  the  modem  Romans.  Judging  by 
what  are  popularly  understood  to  be  the 
qualifications  of  a  diplomatist,  we  should  cer¬ 
tainly  say  that  our  historian  was  by  no  means 
peculiarly  fitted  for  this  department  of  the 
public  service.  He  was  an  unbending  man, 
had  much  of  the  stoic  in  his  principles, 
though  very  little  of  the  stoic  in  his  affec¬ 
tions,  and  was  more  disposed  to  check  or 
crush  the  hollow  frivolity  about  him  than  to 
yield  to  it,  or  to  play  with  it.  He  could 
throw  a  whole  dinner-table  into  consternation, 
by  solemnly  denouncing  the  tone  of  levity 
which  the  conversation  had  assumed.  At 
the  house  of  some  prince  in  Rome  the  events 
then  transpiring  in  Greece  had  led  Niebuhr 
to  speak  with  earnestness  on  the  future  des¬ 
tiny  of  the  Christian  Hellenes.  On  the  first 
pause  that  occurred,  a  fashionable  diner-out 
contrived  to  turn  the  conversation,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  whole  table  was  alive  with 
a  discussion — on  this  important  point,  whe¬ 
ther  a  certain  compound  sold  at  the  Roman 
coffee-houses,  under  the  slang  name  of  “  au¬ 
rora,”  was  mostly  coffee  or  mostly  chocolate  ! 
Niebuhr  sat  silent  for  some  time  :  but  be, 
too,  took  advantage  of  the  next  pause  to  ex¬ 
press  his  indignation  and  surprise,  that  “  in 
such  times,  and  with  such  events  occurring 
around  us,  we  should  be  entertained  with 
such  miserable  trifies  ?”  For  a  short  time 
all  were  mute.  Not  a  very  diplomatic  style, 
we  should  say,  of  conversation. 

It  was  very  characteristic  of  such  a  man, 
that,  on  the  occasion  of  giving  a  grand  enter¬ 
tainment  in  his  character  of  ambassador,  he 
should  have  the  music  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
performed  in  bis  house.  He  detested  the 
modern  Italian  operatic  music.  He  thought 
it  becoming  his  embassadorial  position  that 
something  national  should  be  selected.  He, 
therefore,  chose  that  celebrated  music  which 
all  foreigners  make  it  a  point  of  duty  to  go 
and  listen  to  at  the  Sistine  Chapel  during 
Passion  Week.  When  the  gay  assemblage, 
after  an  animated  conversation,  repaired  for 
the  concert  to  the  brilliantly  lighted  saloon,  a 
choir  of  sixteen  singers  from  the  chapel  filled 
the  air  with  their  solemn  strains.  We  do  not 
wonder,  as  Chevalier  Bunsen  says,  that  “the 
assembly  was  evidently  seized  with  a  pecu¬ 
liar  feeling,  or  that  many  of  them  stole  away 
to  something  they  thought  more  amusing. 


Even  his  connection  with  the  learned  men 
of  Rome  was  not  of  long  continuance.  But 
this  was  owing  to  no  want  of  sympathy  in 
their  studies  or  pursuits  on  the  part  of  Nie¬ 
buhr,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  testify — 
(those  who  know  I^pardi  as  a  poet  will 
read  it  with  peculiar  interest) : — 


“  I  still  remember  the  day  when  he  (Niebuhr) 
entered  with  unwonted  vivacity  the  office  in  which 
1  was  writing,  and  exclaimed,  *  I  must  drive  out 
directly,  to  seek  out  the  greatest  philological  ge¬ 
nius  of  Italy  that  1  have  as  yet  heard  of,  and  make 
his  acquaintance.  Just  look  at  the  man’s  critical 
remarks  upon  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius.  What 
acuteness  !  What  real  erudition !  I  have  never 
seen  anything  like  it  before  in  this  country — 1 
must  see  the  man.’ 

“  In  two  hours  he  came  back.  ‘  I  found  him  at 
last  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  in  the  garret  of 
the  Palazzo  Mattel.  Instead  of  a  man  of  mature 
age,  I  found  a  youth  of  two  or  three  and  twenty, 
deformed,  weakly,  and  who  has  never  had  a  go^ 
teacher,  but  has  fed  his  intellect  upon  the  hmks 
of  his  grandfather,  in  his  father’s  house  at  Reca- 
nati ;  has  read  the  classics  and  the  Fathers  ;  is, 
at  th«  same  time,  as  1  bear,  one  of  the  first  poets 
and  writers  of  his  nation,  and  is  witlial,  poor,  neg¬ 
lected,  and  evidently  depressed.  One  sees  in 
him  what  genius  this  richly  endowed  nation  pos¬ 
sesses.’  Capei  has  given  a  pleasing  and  true  de¬ 
scription  of  the  astonishment  experienced  by  both 
the  great  men  at  their  first  meeting ;  of  the  tender 
affection  with  which  Niebuhr  regarded  Leopardi, 
and  all  that  he  did  for  him.” 


Our  diminishing  space  warns  us  that  we 
must  limit  ourselves  to  the  last  scene  of  the 
life  and  labors  of  Niebuhr.  After  some  in¬ 
tervals  spent  at  Berlin,  he  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Bonn,  recommenced  his  lectures, 
recommenced  his  History.  Before  proceed¬ 
ing  further  in  his  task,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  revise  the  two  volumes  already  published. 
In  this  revision  he  engaged  so  zealously  that 
he  almost  re-wrote  them.  The  third  volume, 
as  is  well  known,  was  not  published  in  bis 
life-time  ;  the  manuscript  was  revised  for  the 
press  by  his  friend  and  disciple.  Professor 
Classen. 

This  and  other  manuscripts  ran  the  risk  of 
being  consumed  by  the  flames ;  for  his  new 
house,  in  the  planning  and  arrangement  of 
which  he  had  taken  much  pleasure,  was 
burnt  down  on  the  night  of  the  6th  Febru¬ 
ary,  1830.  It  was  indeed  a  misfortune,  he 
said,  but  be  did  not  feel  as  he  felt  “  that 
night  when  he  was  near  head-quarters  at  the 
battle  of  Bautzen,  and  believed  the  cause  of 
his  country  to  be,  if  not  lost,  in  the  most 
imminent  peril.”  But  though  much  else  was 
I  destroyed,  the  books  and  papers  were  pre- 
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Benred,  and  there  was  great  rejoicing  when 
here  and  there  a  precious  treasure  was  found 
again,  which  had  been  looked  on  as  lost ;  and 
the  re-appearance  of  the  longed-for  manu¬ 
script  of  the  second  Tolume  of  the  history 
(then  going  through  the  press)  was  greeted 
with  hearty  cheers. 

The  prospect  of  public  affairs,  now  em¬ 
broiled  by  the  French  Revolution  of  1830, 
seems  to  have  disturbed  him  more  than  the 
loss  of  his  house.  From  the  selhshness  of 
the  governing  party,  and  the  rashness  of 
their  opponents,  he  was  disposed  to  predict 
the  saddest  results — loss  of  freedom,  civil 
and  religious.  “  In  6fty  years,"  he  says  in 
one  place,  *'  and  probably  much  less,  there 
will  be  no  trace  left  of  free  institutions,  or  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  throughout  all  Europe 
— at  least  on  the  Continent."  In  this  en¬ 
forced  darkness,  Protestantism  would,  of 
coarse,  have  no  chance  against  her  great 
antagonist.  Wherever  the  spirit  of  mental 
freedom  decays,  the  Roman  Catholic  must 
triumph.  He  says,  “  Already,  all  the  old 
evils  have  awakened  to  full  activity  ;  all  the 
priestcraft,  all,  even  the  most  gigantic  plans 
for  conquest  and  subjugation  ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  are  secretly  aiming  at, 
and  working  towards,  a  religious  war,  and  all 
that  tends  to  bring  it  on." 

The  interest  which  Niebuhr  took  in  the 
public  events  of  Europe  was  indirectly  the 
cause  of  his  last  illness.  One  evening  he 
spent  a  considerable  time  waiting  and  read¬ 
ing  in  the  hot  news-room,  without  taking  off 
bis  thick  fur  cloak,  and  then  returned  home 
through  the  cold  frosty  night  air,  heated  in 
mind  and  body.  He  looked  in,  as  be  passed, 
on  his  friend  Classen,  to  unburden  some  por¬ 
tion  of  his  fervid  cares  for  the  universal  com¬ 
monwealth.  “  But,"  said  he,  **  I  have  taken 
a  severe  chill,  I  must  go  to  bed."  And  from 


the  couch  he  then  sought  he  never  rose 
again. 

“  On  the  afternoon  of  the  first  of  Jtnnary, 
1830,"  thus  conclntles  theaccoant  of  his  last  days 
which  we  have  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Classen, 
**  he  sank  into  a  dreamy  slumber :  once,  on 
awakening,  he  said  that  pleasant  images  floated 
before  him  in  sleep;  now  and  then  he  spoke 
French  in  his  dreams ;  probably  he  felt  himself  in 
the  presence  of  his  departed  friend  De  Serre.  As 
the  night  gatliered,  consciousness  gradually  faded 
away ;  he  woke  up  once  more  about  midnight, 
when  the  last  remedy  was  administered ;  he  re¬ 
cognized  in  it  a  medicine  of  doubtful  operation, 
never  resorted  to  but  in  extreme  cases,  and  said  in 
a  faint  voice,  *  What  essential  substance  is  this? 
Am  I  BO  far  gone  7’  These  were  his  last  words ; 
he  sank  back  on  his  pillow,  and  within  an  hour 
hia  noble  heart  had  ceased  to  beat." 

Any  attempt  at  .the  final  estimate  of  Nie¬ 
buhr  as  a  historian,  we  have  already  said  we 
shall  not  make.  The  permanence  of  the 
structure  that  he  baa  reared  must  be  tested 
by  time  and  the  labors  of  many  scholars. 
Indeed,  where  a  reputation  like  this  is  con¬ 
cerned,  old  father  Time  will  be  slow  in  his 
operations — he  is  a  long  while  trimming  the 
balance  and  shuffling  the  weights — perhaps 
new  weights  are  to  be  made.  Niebuhr’s 
great  and  salutary  influence  in  historical  liter¬ 
ature,  we  repeat,  is  undeniable:  and  this 
signal  merit  will  always  be  accorded  to  him. 
For  bis  character  as  a  man,  this  is  better 
portrayed  even  by  the  few  extracts  we  have 
been  able  to  make  from  his  letters,  than  by 
any  summary  or  description  we  could  give. 
But  these  extracts  have  necessarily  been 
brief,  and  are  unavoidably  taken,  here  and 
there,  from  letters  which  it  would  have  been 
much  more  desirable  to  quote  tn  extenso,  and 
therefore  we  recommend  every  reader  who 
can  bestow  the  leisure,  to  read  these  volumes 
for  himself.  He  will  find  them,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  very  amusing. 
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If  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  brought 
us  so  many  specimens  of  the  produce  of  na¬ 
ture  and  industry  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
world,  1862  seems  no  less  prepared  to  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  rich  and  rare  specimens  of  em- 
nent  and  public  characters.  There  are  ex¬ 
iles  of  all  countries  and  quarters  of  the  world 
amongst  us,  with  moral,  political,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  ideas,  that  would  no  doubt  startle 
and  arouse  us,  were  we  to  take  cognizance  of 
them.  We  have  always  thought  it  a  most 
appropriate  act  of  the  great  Count  De  Tho- 
mar,  when  he  came  amongst  us  last  year, 
banished  from  Portugal,  to  go  at  once  to  the 
Great  Exhibition,  as  Themistocles  went  to 
the  Household  Gods  of  King  Admetus. — 
Count  Thomar  announced  himself  the  first 
day  to  the  exhibitors  of  the  Portuguese  sec¬ 
tion,  as  the  minister  who  had  sent  all  these 
specimens  of  Portuguese  industry.  “I  am 
the  Count  of  Thomar,”  he  said  ;  but  he  did 
not  add,  what  he  might,  that  he  himself  was 
the  rarest  of  specimens  exhibited. 

Thomar  wad  the  specimen  of  the  despot 
minister  of  civilized  countries  and  constitu¬ 
tional  governments.  There  has  just  arrived 
on  our  shores  another  famous  specimen  of  a 
notability  of  savage  life.  This  is  no  other 
than  General  Manuel  De  Rosas,  ex- Dictator 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  conqueror  of  Patagonia, 
the  victor  and  slayer  of  one  hundred  com¬ 
petitors,  the  despair  of  European  diplomat¬ 
ists, — English  and  French, — but  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  those  who  like  the  Spanish  type  of 
the  cold,  the  proud,  and  the  cruel. 

Half  the  stories  told  of  Rosas  are  no  doubt 
untrue,  and  the  remaining  half  exaggerated. 
But  still  quite  enough  remains  to  constitute 
him  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  romantic 
characters  of  the  age. 

General  Rosas  is  accompanied  by  his 
daughter,  Donna  Manuelita,  who  is  said  to 
have  kept  upon  her  worktable  the  salted  ears 
of  her  father’s  enemies.  General  O’Brien, 
who  was  here  as  envoy  from  Montevideo 
some  years  back,  used  to  tell  stories  ten  times 
more  horrible,  and  swear  to  the  truth  and 


exactitnde  of  them  all.  But  most  people 
have  since  had  reason  to  accept  General 
O’Brien’s  accounts  with  large  discounts  ;  and 
we  have  known  other  Englishmen,  much 
respected  and  long  resident  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
who  described  Donna  Manuelita  as  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  not  the  least  amiable 
of  women.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Rosas  family  was  the  heroic  attachment  of 
each  member  of  it,  father,  wife,  and  daughter 
to  each  other,  and  the  heroism  displayed  by 
both  wife  and  daughter  on  the  most  trying 
occasions. 

There  are  regions  and  races  in  which  cru¬ 
elty  is  not  crime.  8olyman  the  Magnificent 
liked  to  invite  his  Grand  Viziers  to  ride  with 
him,  and  have  their  heads  cut  off  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  their  ride,  so  that  the  said  heads  might 
roll  in  the  dast  before  the  owners  were  aware 
of  what  was  coming,  and  in  the  presence  of 
their  august  master.  South  America  has 
ever  been  famed  for  more  Christianity  than 
humanity.  The  daily  spectacles  and  lessons 
there  are  those  of  blood.  In  some  countries 
and  towns  of  the  world  a  church  is  the  chief 
place  of  resort  and  amusement ;  in  others,  a 
theatre  ;  in  others,  the  market-place  and 
forum ;  in  others,  the  exchange ;  in  others, 
the  promenade,  and  so  on. 

In  the  Argentine  Republic  the  chief  estab¬ 
lishment  of  each  farm  and  each  town  is  the 
corral,  in  other  words  the  slaughter-house. 
The  great  work  of  cruelty,  driving,  slaughter¬ 
ing,  skinning,  and  cutting  up  oxen  goes  on 
continually.  Hides  and  jerked  beef  form  the 
great  export,  the  great  article  of  value  ;  and 
the  conversion  of  the  live  ox  into  these  inter¬ 
esting  materials  is  the  great  business  of  South 
American  life.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
the  men  are  cruel  and  the  women  hard¬ 
hearted,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  effusion 
of  blood  ?  The  corral  is  all  blood, — a  gran¬ 
ary  of  dried  flesh,  wherein  are  formed  the 
household  ideas  of  the  Argentine  Spaniard. 
Is  it  astonishing,  then,  if  the  rulers  of  such  a 
country  are  inhuman  and  sanguinary  in  their 
punishments,  rude  in  their  policy,  merciless 
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in  their  vengeance  ?  Like  country,  like  men. 
Robespierre  lived  amidst  essences,  powders, 
silk  waistcoats,  ruffles,  and  pomatum,  and  in 
the  midst  of  these  sent  his  victims  to  the 
scaffold.  This  was  horrible.  Your  Argen¬ 
tine  Spaniard  can  be  accused  of  no  such 
inconsistency.  Bred  in  the  corral,  he  applies 
its  principles  to  politics  and  to  life. 

Rosas,  now  about  sixty  years  of  age,  the 
son  of  a  large  propietor  of  lands  and  oxen, 
which  stretched  nearly  to  the  southern  fron¬ 
tier  of  the  province,  was  thus  thirty  ere 
the  South  Americans  flung  off  their  yoke. 
The  great  proprietors  were  anxious  to  sell 
their  hides  to  some  better  customers  than 
the  Spaniards,  and  to  receive  European  goods 
through  some  cheaper  channel.  The  Span¬ 
iards  were  soon  driven  from  the  country, 
and  then  such  men  as  Rosas  assuming  the 
command  of  the  mounted  drivers  and  shep¬ 
herds,  called  gauchof,  ruled  each  his  district 
in  patriarchal  fashion.  The  people  at  Bue¬ 
nos  Ayres  talked  indeed  of  following  the  old 
precepts  of  Athens,  opening  schools,  devel¬ 
oping  freedom,  and  civilizing  the  country. 
But  the  gauchoa  were  not  Greeks — would 
not  go  to  school ;  and  when  they  found  that 
civilization,  as  it  was  called,  required  a  sac¬ 
rifice  of  time  and  money,  they  pointed  their 
lances  at  the  town  politicians,  and  maintained 
the  right  to  be  ignorant  if  they  pleased,  and 
ascendant  if  they  could.  The  Buenos  Ayr- 
ians  employed  tlie  army, — a  paid,  standing 
army, — to  bring  these  rustics  to  reason,  and 
did  begin  by  gaining  some  victories,  which 
they  celebrated  by  the  decapitation  of  those 
who  opposed  them. 

The  gauchoa  in  time  took  a  great  fancy  to 
war,  which  opened  to  them  the  chance  of 
plunder,  and  to  executions,  which  were  quite 
to  their  taste.  So  they  pricked  up  steed 
and  lance,  and,  with  Rosas  at  their  head, 
galloped  against  the  city.  They  took  it  by 
a  regular  cavalry  charge,  and  piked  the  citi¬ 
zens  who  displeased  them. 

This  is  now  some  score  of  years  ago,  and 
Rosas  has  been  master  of  Buenos  Ayres  ever 
since,  until  the  other  day.  How  did  he 
manage  ?  His  enemies  say,  by  cruelty  and 
terror ;  his  friends  say,  by  good  government 
and  skill.  Perhaps  he  himself  thinks  them 
synonymous  ;  a  fearful  but  rather  a  growing 
political  creed. 

We  have  described  the  corral  as  the  great 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  life  of  the  Bue¬ 
nos  Ayrian  republic.  But  the  slaughter  of 
oxen,  carried  permanently  on  there,  proved 
not  the  only  necessary  accompaniment  of 
life ;  two  other  pastimes  or  employa,  still 
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more  sanguinary  and  ferocious,  and  almost 
as  common,  were  civil  war  and  the  war  with 
the  Indians.  The  civil  war  is  well  depicted 
by  Colonel  King,  who  lived  many  years 
amongst  the  Argentines,  and  he  well  de¬ 
scribes  the  facility  with  which  any  military 
officer,  captain  or  colonel,  from  pique  or 
weariness  or  any  other  cause,  set  up  his  stand¬ 
ard,  marched  against  his  neighbor,  routed 
his  hordes,  decapitated  his  enemy,  and  plun¬ 
dered  a  population  under  his  sway.  One  of 
the  merits  of  Rosas  was,  that  he  put  an  end 
to  this.  He  certainly  did  so  by  cutting  off 
colonels’  heads  himself,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  slaughter  each  other.  But  the  war 
of  town  against  town,  and  of  one  military 
captain  against  another,  was  effectually  pre¬ 
vented. 

Another  greater  merit,  if  possible,  was  his 
delivering  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians.  The 
town  of  Rosas  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  several 
combined  streams,  which  run  south  of  the 
Plata.  South  of  these  streams,  and  amongst 
their  sources,  lived  the  Indian  tribes,  stretch¬ 
ing  off  as  far  Patagonia.  These  tribes  never 
felt  themselves  pressed  by  hunger,  without 
at  once  rushing  to  satisfy  it  at  the  farms  of 
the  Spanish  settlers.  These  were  according¬ 
ly  obliged  to  fortify  their  abodes  and  corrala. 
But  the  Indians,  able  to  watch  the  opportu¬ 
nity,  too  often  contrived  to  steal  into  the  en¬ 
closure  or  to  scale  the  wall ;  and  they  ended 
by  bringing  often  the  males,  but  always  the 
females,  into  slavery.  It  may  be  conceived 
what  is  slavery  with  a  P^ita^onian  savage 
for  master,  said  to  be  the  dirtiest  and  need¬ 
iest  animal  of  the  creation,  without  a  tent,  or 
even  a  forest,  to  cover  him. 

So  great  were  the  difficulties  and  privations 
in  the  way  of  mastering  the  Indians,  and  re¬ 
pelling  their  incursions,  that  all  who  undertook 
the  task  failed  in  it,  until  Rosas  was  entrust¬ 
ed  with  the  Southern  command.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  localities  and  the 
people.  He  had  built  himself  a  kind  of  for¬ 
tress  at  a  place  called  Guardia  del  Monte,  not 
only  impregnable  to  savage  attacks,  but  most 
opportune  for  undertaking  expeditions  against 
them.  In  1833  General  Rosas  undertook  a 
huge  battii.  He  hunted  the  Indians  into 
their  fastnesses,  and  did  not  scruple,  when  he 
had  surrounded  and  caught  a  tribe,  to  exter¬ 
minate  them  to  the  last  man.  The  natural 
ferocity  of  his  followers  was  heightened  by 
the  disastrous  state  in  which  they  found  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  thousand  Spanish  cap¬ 
tives,  chiefly  women.  These  were  all  liber¬ 
ated.  The  joy  of  their  relatives  was  great, 
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and  the  glory  of  the  achiever  proportionate. 
Rosas  drove  the  Indians  farther  south,  and 
only  permitted  a  few  inoffensive  tribes  to  re¬ 
main  north  of  the  Rio  Negro,  on  which  he 
established  the  military  station  of  El  Carmen. 
Such  a  great  addition  of  territory  accrued  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  that  the  herds  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  province  increased  in  conse¬ 
quence  to  double  of  what  they  were. 

The  same  man  may  prove  a  blessing  to  the 
human  race  in  one  position,  and  a  curse  in 
another.  ManUel  PLosas,  living  in  Guard ia 
del  Monte,  governing  his  district,  defending 
it  against  the  Indians,  and  even  protecting  its 
rights  against  the  authorities  of  the  metropo¬ 
lis,  used  his  power  for  good  purposes.  But 
when  his  power  and  his  merit  in  this  very 
position  raised  him  to  be  the  conqueror  and 
arbiter,  and,  finally,  the  dictator  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  Buenos  Ayres  herself,  then  his  very 
talents  became  powerful  for  harm.  Accus¬ 
tomed  to  command  gauchos,  and  lord  it  over 
Indians,  he  knew  not  how  to  temper  authority, 
though  exercised  over  a  town  population. 
His  education  and  life  made  him  think  the 
shedding  of  blood  a  venial  crime.  No  civic, 
party  indeed,  stood  out  against  him.  The 
townfolk  gave  up  its  own  resistance  and  free¬ 
dom  to  the  irresistible  country  chief.  But 
other  country  ^  chiefs  arose.  And  it  was 
amazing,  the  rapidity  and  summary  ven¬ 
geance,  with  which  Rosas  got  rid  of  them. 

The  most  curious  part  of  Rosas’s  conduct 
was  his  treatment  of  European  diplomatists. 
He  could  not  slay  them,  or  subject  them  to 
ph  vsical  torture '  but  to  mental  torment  he 
did  put  them.  Diplomatists  in  general  are 
treated  with  extreme  courtesy  and  kindness, 
even  by  those  sovereigns  who  may  dislike 
and  are  even  hostile  to  them.  But  those 
who  have  the  fortune  to  go  to  South  America, 
have  to  pay  in  desagrimens  for  the  comforts 
and  attentions  paid  to  all  their  fraternity  in 
Europe.  In  the  republics  of  the  East  and 
West,  the  unfortunate  diplomatist  is  always  in 
contest  and  hot  water.  Nothing  but  the 
guns  of  a  British  frigate  in  the  offing  can 
secure  his  being  respected.  Even  at  Rio, 
where  there  is  an  Imperial  Court,  a  British 
envoy  is  hourly  compelled  to  rude  remon¬ 
strance,  touching  the  slave-trade,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  such  protests  against  the  severity  and 
illegality  of  our  mode  of  suppression,  that 
Brazil  is  the  very  purgatory  of  our  diplomacy. 
But,  if  so,  Buenos  Ayres  was  the  Inferno. 
He  would  keep  a  diplomatist  in  Coventry  for 
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a  twelvemonth,  and  invent  a  hundred  ex¬ 
cuses,  not  even  to  receive  or  recognise  him. 
Louis  Quatorze  never  displayed  more  haugh¬ 
tiness  towards  them  than  Rosas,  and  for¬ 
tunate  were  they,  if  they  could  get  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Donma  Manueleta,  to  intercede  for  them. 

Such  conduct  as  this  speaks  little  for  the 
wisdom  of  Rosas.  For,  however  advantage¬ 
ous  and  fit  it  might  be  to  repel  European 
dictations  and  predominance,  there  was  no 
need  of  wounding  so  deeply  the  pride  of  so 
sensitive  a  country,  for  example,  as  France, 
and  thus  compelling  the  French  to  interfere, 
from  amour-propre,  even  after  ambition  and 
interested  views  were  extinct  or  worn  out. 
Nothing  can  describe  the  hatred  that  they 
now  bore  to  Rosas,  whether  it  was  Guizot, 
Thiers,  or  Mol6.  The  only  politician  or  per¬ 
son,  indeed,  who  was  disposed  to  let  him 
alone,  was  Louis  Philippe,  one  of  whose  max¬ 
ims  was,  never  to  make  an  enemy  of  a  Span¬ 
iard,  who,  he  was  wont  to  say,  can  bide  his 
time,  and  make  his  spring  with  the  feline 
patience  and  ferocity  of  the  tiger.  And  if 
Rosas  has  fallen,  he  has  at  least  the  comfort 
of  thus  leaving  no  French  foe  of  his  to  tri¬ 
umph.  All  his  enemies  had  fallen  before 
him.  And  Louis  Napoleon  must  have  had 
little  friendly  feeling  for  the  clever  and  suc¬ 
cessful  dictator,  who  ruled  and  triumphed  so 
long.  English  diplomatists  thought  it  better 
to  humor  Rosas.  And  Mr.  Southerne  very 
lately,  by  order  of  the  Foreign  Office,  con¬ 
cluded  a  treaty  with  him,  leaving  the  French 
to  pursue  their  hostilities  alone.  That  they 
did  so  with  some  purpose,  in  concert  with 
Brazil,  the  late  victory  attests. 

In  any  contest  of  the  kind,  in  any  war 
between  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  race, 
we  have  one  thing  to  bear  in  mind,  which  is, 
that  the  Spaniards,  though  merciless  to  eacli 
other,  have  universally  emancipated  the  Ne¬ 
gro  and  the  Indian  race.  There  are  no  slaves 
in  all  the  regions  inhabited  by  the  American 
Spaniards  ;  and  this  is,  strange  to  say,  one 
of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  anything  like 
a  constitution  ;  in  the  Carolinas  or  Georgias, 
the  whites  form  a  Republic.  Were  the  slaves 
free,  they  would  find  elections  and  constitu¬ 
tions  difficult.  Throughout  South  America, 
the  dark  races  are  free,  and  the  equal  of  the 
whites.  But  to  amalgamate  them  in  the 
suffrage  is  no  easy  task  ;  and  this  is  the  true 
reason  of  the  despotisms  which  succeed  each 
other  in  Paraguay. 
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The  following  narrative  relates  more  to 
medical  than  to  criminal  history  ;  but  as  the 
affair  came  in  some  degree  under  my  notice 
as  a  public  officer,  I  have  thought  it  might 
not  be  altogether  out  of  place  in  these  slight 
outlines  of  police  experience.  Strange  and 
unaccountable  as  it  may  at  first  appear,  its 
general  truth  will  hardly  be  questioned  by 
those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  observ¬ 
ing  the  fantastic  delusions  which  haunt  and 
dominate  the  human  brain  in  certain  phases 
of  mental  aberration. 

On  arriving  in  London,  in  1831,  I  took 
lodgings  at  a  Mr.  Renshawe’s,  in  Mile- End 
Hoad,  not  far  from  the  turnpike-gate.  My 
inducement  to  do  so,  was  partly  the  cheap¬ 
ness  and  neatness  of  the  accommodation, 
partly,  that  the  landlord’s  maternal  uncle, 
Mr.  Oxley,  was  slightly  known  to  me. 
Henry  Henshawe  I  knew  by  reputation  only, 
he  having  left  Yorkshire  ten  or  eleven  years 
before,  and  even  that  knowledge  was  slight 
and  vague.  I  had  heard  that  a  tragical 
avent  had  cast  a  deep  shadow  over  his  after¬ 
life  ;  that  he  had  been  for  some  months  the 
inmate  of  a  private  lunatic  asylum ;  and  that 
some  persons  believed  his  brain  had  never 
thoroughly  recovered  its  originally  healthy 
action.  In  this  opinion,  both  my  wife  and 
myself  very  soon  concurred;  and  yet  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  could  have  given  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  reason  for  such  belief.  He  was,  it  is 
true,  usually  kind  and  gentle,  even  to  the 
verge  of  simplicity,  but  his  general  mode  of 
expressing  himself  and  conducting  business 
was  quite  coherent  and  sensible  ;  although, 
in  spite  of  his  resigned  cheerfulness  of  tone 
and  manner,  it  was  at  times  quite  evident, 
that  whatever  the  mental  hurt  he  had  re¬ 
ceived,  it  had  left  a  rankling,  perhaps 
remorseful,  sting  behind.  A  small,  well-exe¬ 
cuted  portrait  in  his  sitting-room  suggested 
a  conjecture  of  the  nature  of  the  calamity 
which  had  befallen  him.  It  was  that  of  a 


fair,  mild-eyed,  very  young  woman,  but  of  a 
pensive,  almost  mournful,  cast  of  features  ; 
as  if  the  coming  event,  briefly  recorded  in  the 
lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  painting,  had 
already,  during  life  and  health,  cast  its  pro¬ 
jecting  shadow  over  her.  That  brief  record 
was  this  ; — “  Laura  Hai^reaves,  bom  1804 ; 
drowned  1821.”  No  direct  allusion  to  the 
picture  ever  passed  his  lips,  in  my  hearing, 
although,  from  being  able  to  chat  together 
of  Yorkshire  scenes  and  times,  we  speedily 
became  excellent  friends.  Still,  there  were 
not  wanting,  from  time  to  time,  significant 
indications,  though  difficult  to  place  in  evi¬ 
dence,  that  the  fire  of  insanity  bad  not  been 
wholly  quenched,  but  still  smouldered  and 
glowed  beneath  the  habit-hardened  crust 
which  concealed  it  from  the  careless  or  casual 
observer.  Exciting  circumstances,  not  very 
long  after  my  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  un¬ 
fortunately  kindled  those  brief  wild  sparkles 
into  a  furious  and  consuming  flame. 

Mr.  Renshawe  was  in  fair  circumstances — 
that  is,  his  income,  derived  from  funded  pro¬ 
perty  alone,  was  nearly  £300  a  year ;  but 
his  habits  were  close,  thrifty,  almost  miserly. 
His  personal  appearance  was  neat  and  gen¬ 
tlemanly,  but  he  kept  no  servant.  A  char¬ 
woman  came  once  a  day  to  arrange  his 
chamber,  and  perform  other  household  work, 
and  he  usually  dined,  very  simply,  at  a 
coffee-house  or  tavern.  His  house,  with  the 
exception  of  a  sitting  and  bed  room,  was 
occupied  by  lodgers;  among  these  was  a 
pale,  weakly-looking  young  man,  of  the  name 
of  Irwin.  He  was  suffering  from  pulmonary 
consumption — a  disease  induced,  I  was  in¬ 
formed,  by  his  careless  folly  in  remaining  in 
his  wet  clothes  after  having  assisted,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  night,  at  a  large  fire 
at  a  coach-factory.  His  trade  was  in  gold 
and  silver  lace- work — bullion  for  epaulettes, 
and  so  on  ;  and  as  he  had  a  good  connection 
with  several  West-end  establishments,  his 
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business  appeared  to  be  a  thriving  one  ;  so 
much  so,  that  he  usually  employed  several 
assistants  of  both  sexes.  He  occupied  the 
first  floor,  and  a  workshop  at  the  end  of  the 
garden.  His  wife,  a  pretty-featured,  well- 
formed,  graceful  young  woman,  of  not  more 
than  two  or  three-and-twenty,  was,  they  told 
me,  the  daughter  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  had  been  gently  and  carefully  nurtured. 
They  had  one  child,  a  sprightly,  curly-haired, 
bright-eyed  boy,  nearly  four  years  old.  The 
wife,  Ellen  Irwin,  was  reputed  to  be  a  first- 
rale  hand  at  some  of  the  lighter  parts  of  her 
husband’s  business ;  and  her  efforts  to  lighten 
his  toil,  and  compensate  by  increased  exer¬ 
tion  for  his  daily  diminisliing  capacity  for 
labor,  were  unwearying  and  incessant.  Never 
have  1  seen  a  more  gentle,  thoughtful  ten¬ 
derness,  than  was  displayed  by  that  young 
wife  towards  her  suffering,  and  sometimes 
not  quite  evenly-tempered  partner,  who, 
however,  let  me  add,  appeared  to  reciprocate 
truthfully  her  affection  ;  all  the  more  so, 
perhaps,  that  he  knew  their  time  together 
upon  earth  was  already  shrunk  to  a  brief 
span.  In  ray  opinion,  Ellen  Irwin  was  a 
handsome,  even  an  elegant  young  person : 
this,  however,  is  in  some  degree  a  matter  of 
taste.  But  no  one  could  deny  that  the  gen¬ 
tle  kindness,  the  beaming  compassion,  that 
irradiated  her  features  as  she  tended  the  fast¬ 
sinking  invalid,  rendered  her  at  such  times 
absolutely  beautiful — angeliaed  her,  to  use  an 
expression  of  my  wife’s,  with  whom  she  was 
a  prime  favorite.  I  was  self-debating  for 
about  the  twentieth  time  one  evening,  where 
it  was  I  had  formerly  seen  her,  with  that 
sad,  mournful  look  of  hers ;  for  seen  her  I 
was  sure  I  had,  and  not  long  since  either. 
It  was  late  ;  I  had  just  returned  home ;  my 
wife  was  in  the  sick-room,  and  I  had  entered 
it  with  two  or  three  oranges  : — “  Oh,  now  I 
remember,”  I  suddenly  exclaimed,  just  above 
my  breath  ;  “  the  picture  in  Mr.  Rensha^re’s 
room  !  What  a  remarkable  coincidence!’* 

A  low,  chuckling  laugh,  close  at  my  elbow, 
caused  me  to  turn  quickly  towards  the  door. 
Just  within  the  threshold  stood  Mr.  Ren- 
shawe,  looking  like  a  white  stone-image 
rather  than  a  living  man,  but  for  the  fierce 
sparkling  of  his  strangely  gleaming  eyes,  and 
the  mocking,  triumphant  curl  of  his  lips. 

You,  too,  have  at  last  observed  it,  then  ?” 
be  muttered,  faintly  echoing  the  under-tone 
in  which  I  spoke :  “  I  have  known  the  truth 
for  many  weeks.”  The  manner,  the  expres¬ 
sion,  not  the  words,  quite  startled  me.  At 
the  same  moment,  a  cry  of  women  rang 
through  the  room,  and  I  immediately  seized 
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Mr.  Renshawe  by  the  arm,  and  drew  him 
forcibly  away,  for  there  was  that  in  his  coun¬ 
tenance  which  should  not  meet  the  eyes  of  a 
dying  man. 

“  What  were  you  saying  ?  What  truth 
hare  you  known  for  weeks?”  I  asked  as 
soon  as  we  had  reached  his  sitting-room. 

Before  he  could  answer,  another  wailing 
sound  ascended  from  the  sick-room.  Light¬ 
ning  leaped  from  Renshawe’s  lustrous,  di¬ 
lated  eyes,  and  the  exulting  laugh  again,  but 
louder,  burst  from  his  lips  ;  “  Ha  !  ha !”  he 
fiercely  exclaimed.  “  I  know  that  cry  !  It  is 
Death’s — Death’s  !  Thrice-blessed  Death, 
whom  I  have  so  often  ignorantly  cursed  ! 
But  that,”  he  added  quickly,  and  peering 
sharply  in  my  face,  “was  when,  as  you 
know,  people  said” — and  he  ground  his  teeth 
with  rage — people  said  I  was  crazed — mad  !” 

“  What  can  you  mean  by  this  wild  talk, 
my  friend  ?’’  I  replied  in  as  unconcerned  and 
quieting  a  tone  as  I  could  immediately  as¬ 
sume.  *'  Come,  sit  down  ;  I  was  a.sking  the 
meaning  of  your  strange  words  below,  just 
now.” 

“  The  meaning  of  my  words  ?  You  know 
as  well  as  I  do.  Look  there !” 

“  At  the  painting  ?  Well  ?” 

“  You  have  seen  the  original,”  he  went  on 
with  the  same  excited  tone  and  gestures. 
“  It  crossed  me  like  a  flash  of  lightning. 
Still,  it  is  strange  she  does  not  know  me.  It 
is  sure  she  does  not !  But  I  am  changed,  no 
doubt — sadly  changed  !”  he  added,  deject¬ 
edly,  as  he  looked  in  a  mirror. 

“  Can  you  mean  that  I  have  seen  Laura 
Hargreaves  here  ?”  I  stammered,  thoroughly 
bewildered.  “  She  who  was  drowned  ten  or 
eleven  years  ago  ?” 

“To  be  sure — to  be  sure  !  It  was  so  be¬ 
lieved,  I  admit,  by  eveiybody — by  myself, 
and  the  belief  drove  me  mad  !  And  yet,  I 
now  remember,  when  at  times  I  wjis  calm — 
when  the  pale  face,  blind  staring  eyes,  and 
dripping  hair,  ceased  for  awhile  to  pursue 
and  haunt  me,  the  low,  sweet  voice  and  gen¬ 
tle  face  came  back,  and  I  knew  she  lived, 
though  all  denied  it.  But  look,  it  is  her  very 
image !”  he  added  fiercely,  his  glaring  eyes 
flashing  from  the  portrait  to  my  face  alter¬ 
nately. 

“  Whose  image  ?” 

“  Whose  image ! — Why,  Mrs.  Irwin’s,  to 
be  sure.  You  yourself  admitted  it  just 
now.”  I  was  so  confounded,  that  for  seve¬ 
ral  minutes  I  remained  stupidly  and  silently 
staring  at  the  man.  At  length  I  said : 
“  Well,  there  u  a  likeness,  though  not  so 
great  as  I  imagined.” — 
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“  It  is  false !”  he  broke  ia  furiously.  “  It 
is  her  very  self.” 

“  WVll  talk  of  that’ to-morrow.  You  are 
ill,  over  excited,  and  must  go  to  bed.  I 
hear  Dr.  Garland’s  voice  below ;  he  shall 
come  to  you.” 

“No  —  no  —  no!”  he  almost  screamed. 
“Send  me  no  doctors  ;  I  hate  doctors!  But 
I’ll  go  to  ted — since — since  you  wish  it ;  but 
no  doctors !  Not  for  the  world !”  As  he 
spoke,  he  shrank  cowcringly  backwards,  out 
of  the  room  ;  his  wavering,  unquiet  eyes  fixed 
upon  mine  as  long  as  we  remained  within 
view  of  each  other :  a  moment  afterwards,  I 
heard  him  dart  into  his  chamber,  and  bolt 
and  double-lock  the  door. 

It  was  plain  that  lunacy,  but  partially  sub¬ 
dued,  had  resumed  its  former  mastery  over 
the  unfortunate  gentleman.  But  what  an 
extraordinary  delusion !  I  took  a  candle, 
and  examined  the  picture  with  renewed  curi¬ 
osity.  It  certainly  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  Mrs.  Irwin:  the  brown,  curling  hair,  the 
pensive  eyes,  the  pule  fairness  of  complexion, 
were  the  same ;  but  it  was  scarcely  more 
girlish,  more  youthful,  than  the  matron  was 
now,  and  the  original,  had  she  lived,  would 
have  been  by  this  lime  approaching  to  thirty 
years  of  age !  I  went  softly  down  stairs  and 
found,  as  I  feared,  that  George  Irwin  was 
one.  My  wife  came  weeping  out  of  the 
ealh-chamber,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Garland, 
to  whom  I  forthwith  related  what  had  just 
taken  place.  He  listened  with  attention  and 
interest ;  and  after  some  sage  observations 
upon  the  strange  fancies  which  now  and  then 
take  possession  of  the  minds  of  monomaniacs, 
agreed  to  see  Mr.  Rensl.awe  at  ten  the  next 
morning.  I  was  not  required  upon  duty  till 
eleven  ;  and  if  it  were  in  the  physician’s  opin¬ 
ion  desirable,  I  was  to  write  at  once  to  the 
patient’s  uncle,  Mr.  Oxley. 

Mr.  Renshawe  was,  I  heard,  stirring  before 
seven  o’clock,  and  the  charwoman  informed 
me  that  he  had  taken  his  breakfast  as  usual, 
and  appeared  to  be  in  cheerful,  almost  high 
spirits.  The  physician  was  punctual :  I  tap¬ 
ped  at  the  sitting-room  door,  and  was  desired 
to  come  in.  Mr.  Renshawe  was  seated  at  a 
table  with  some  papers  before  him,  evidently 
determined  to  appear  cool  and  indifferent. 
He  could  not,  however,  repress  a  start  of 
surprise,  almost  of  terror,  at  the  sight  of  the 
physician,  and  a  paleness,  followed  by  a  hec¬ 
tic  flush,  passed  quickly  over  his  countenance. 
I  observed,  too,  that  the  portrait  was  turned 
with  its  face  towards  the  wall. 

By  a  strong  effort,  Mr.  Renshawe  regained 
his  composure,  and  in  reply  to  Dr.  Garland’s 


professional  inquiry,  as  to  the  state  of  his 
health,  said  with  a  forced  laugh :  “  My  friend. 
Waters,  has,  I  suppose,  been  arousing  you 
with  the  absurd  story  that  made  him  stare  so 
last  night.  It  is  exceedingly  droll,  I  must 
say,  although  many  persons,  otherwise  acute 
enough,  cannot,  except  upon  reflection,  com¬ 
prehend  a  jest.  There  was  John  Kemble, 
the  tragedian,  for  Instance,  who - ” 

“  Never  mind  John  Kemble,  my  dear  sir,” 
interrupted  Dr.  Garland,  “  Do,  pray,  tell  us 
the  story  over  again.  I  love  an  amusing  jest.” 

Mr.  Renshawe  hesitated  for  an  instant,  and 
then  said,  with  reserve,  almost  dignity  of 
manner  :  “  I  do  not  know,  sir” — his  face,  by 
the  way,  was  determinedly  averted  from  the 
cool,  searching  gaze  of  the  physician — “  I  do 
not  know,  sir,  that  I  am  obliged  to  find  you 
in  amusement;  und  as  your  presence  here 
was  not  invited,  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your 
leaving  the  room  as  quickly  as  may  be.” 

“  Certainly — certainly,  sir.  I  am  exceed¬ 
ingly  sorry  to  have  intruded,  but  I  am  sure 
you  will  permit  me  to  have  a  peep  at  this 
wonderful  portrait.” 

Renshawe  sprang  impulsively  forward  to 
prevent  the  doctor  reaching  it.  He  was  too 
late ;  and  Dr.  Garland,  turning  sharply  round 
with  the  painting  in  his  hand,  literally  trans¬ 
fixed  him  in  an  attitude  of  surprise  and  con¬ 
sternation.  Like  the  Ancient  Mariner,  he 
held  him  by  his  glittering  eye,  but  the  spell 
was  not  an  enduring  one.  “  Truly,”  remarked 
Dr.  Garland,  as  he  found  the  kind  of  mes¬ 
meric  influence  he  had  exerted  beginning  to 
fail,  “  not  so  very  bad  a  chance  resemblance  ; 
especially  about  the  eyes  and  mouth” - 

“  This  is  very  extraordinary  conduct,” 
broke  in  Mr.  Renshawe;  “and  I  must  again 
request  that  you  will  both  leave  the  room.” 

It  was  useless  to  persist,  and  we  almost 
immediately  went  away.  “  Your  impression, 
Mr.  Waters,”  said  the  physician,  as  he  was 
leaving  the  house,  “  is,  I  dare  say,  the  true 
one ;  but  he  is  on  his  guard  now,  and  it  will 
be  prudent  to  wait  for  a  fresh  outbreak  be¬ 
fore  acting  decisively  ;  more  especially  as  the 
hallucination  appears  to  be  quite  a  harmless 
one.” 

This  was  not,  I  thought,  quite  so  sure,  but 
of  course  I  acquiesced,  as  in  duty  bound ;  and 
matters  went  on  pretty  much  as  usual  for 
seven  or  eight  weeks,  except  that  Mr.  Ren¬ 
shawe  manifested  much  aversion  towards 
myself  personally,  and  at  last  served  me  with 
a  written  notice  to  quit  at  the  end  of  the 
term  previously  stipulated  for.  There  was 
still  some  time  to  that ;  and  in  the  meanwhile, 
I  caused  a  strict  watch  to  be  set,  as  far  as 
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was  practicable,  upon  oiir  landlord’s  words 
and  acts. 

Ellen  Irwin’s  first  turoult  of  grief  subsided, 
the  n^t  and  pressing  question  related  to  her 
own  and  infant  son’s  subsistence.  An  elderly 
man  of  the  name  of  Tomlins  was  engaged  as 
foreman;  and  it  was  hoped  the  business  might 
still  be  carried  on  with  sufficient  profit.  Mr. 
Kenshawe’s  manner,  though  at  times  indica¬ 
tive  of  considerable  nervous  irritability,  was 
kind  and  respectful  to  the  young  widow ;  and 
I  began  to  hope  that  the  delusion  he  had  for 
awhile  labored  under  had  finally  passed  awjiy. 

The  hope  was  a  fallacious  one.  We  were 
sitting  at  tea  on  a  Saturday  evening,  when 
Mrs.  Irwin,  pale  and  trembling  with  fright 
and  nervous  agitation,  came  hastily  in  with 
her  little  boy  in  her  hand.  I  correctly  divin¬ 
ed  what  had  occurred.  In  reply  to  my  hur¬ 
ried  questioning,  the  astounded  young  matron 
told  me  in  substance,  that  within  the  last  two 
or  three  days  Mr.  Renshawe’s  strange  beha¬ 
viour  and  disjointed  talk  had  both  bewildered 
and  alarmed  her.  He  vaguely  intimated  that 
she,  Ellen  Irwin,  was  really  Laura  somebody 
else — that  she  had  kept  company  with  him, 
Mr.  Renshawe,  in  Yorkshire,  before  she  knew 
poor  George — with  many  other  strange  things 
he  muttered  rather  than  spoke  out ;  and  es¬ 
pecially  that  it  was  owing  to  her  son  remind¬ 
ing  her  continually  of  his  father,  that  she 
pretended  not  to  have  known  Mr.  Renshawe 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago.  “  In  short,” 
added  the  young  woman  with  tears  and 
blushes,  “  he  is  utterly  crazed ;  for  he  asked 
me  just  now  to  marry  him — which  I  would 
not  do  for  the  Indies — and  is  gone  away  in  a 
passion  to  find  a  paper  that  will  prove,  he  says, 
I  am  that  other  Laura  something.” 

There  was  something  so  ludicrous  in  all 
this,  however  vexatious  and  insulting  under 
the  circumstances  —  the  recent  death  of  the 
husband,  and  the  young  widow’s  unprotected 
state — that  neither  of  us  could  forbear  laugh¬ 
ing  at  the  conclusion  of  Mrs.  Irwin’s  story. 
It  struck  me,  too,  that  Renshawe  bad  con¬ 
ceived  a  real  and  ardent  passion  for  the  very 
comely  and  interesting  person  before  us — first 
prompted,  no  doubt,  by  her  accidental  like¬ 
ness  to  the  portrait;  and  that  some  mental 
flaw  or  other  caused  him  to  confound  her 
with  the  Laura  who  had  in  early  life  excited 
the  same  emotion  in  his  mind. 

Laughable  as  the  matter  was  in  one  sense, 
there  was — and  the  fair  widow  had  noticed 
as  well  as  myself — a  serious  menacing  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  man’s  eye  not  to  be  trifled 
with ;  and  at  her  earnest  request,  we  accom¬ 
panied  her  to  her  own  apartment,  to  which 


Renshawe  had  threatened  soon  to  return.  We 
had  not  been  a  minute  in  the  room,  when  his 
hurried  step  was  heard  approaching,  and 
Mrs.  Waters  and  I  stepped  hastily  into  an 
adjoining  closet,  where  we  could  hear  and 
partly  see  all  that  passed.  Renshawe’s  speech 
trembled  with  fervency  and  anger  as  he 
broke  at  once  into  the  subject  with  which  his 
disordered  brain  was  reeling. 

"  You  will  not  dare  to  say,  will  you,  that 
you  do  not  remember  this  song — that  these 
pencil-marks  in  the  margin  were  not  made  by 
you  thirteen  years  ago?”  he  menacingly  ejac¬ 
ulated. 

“  I  know  nothing  about  the  song,  Mr. 
Renshawe,”  rejoined  the  young  woman  with 
more  spirit  than  she  might  have  exhibited 
but  for  my  near  presence.  “  It  is  really  such 
nonsense.  Thirteen  years  ago,  I  was  only 
about  nine  years  of  age.” 

“  You  persist,  then,  unfeeling  woman,  in 
this  cruel  deception  !  After  all,  too,  that  I 
have  suffered  :  the  days  of  gloom,  the  nights 
of  horror,  since  that  fearful  moment  when  I 
beheld  you  dragged,  a  lifeless  corpse,  from 
the  water,  and  they  told  me  you  were  dead.” 

“  Dead  !  Gracious  goodness,  Mr.  Ren¬ 
shawe,  don’t  go  on  in  this  shocking  way  !  I 
was  never  dragged  out  of  a  pond,  nor  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  dead — never !  You  quite  frighten 
one.” 

“  Then  you  and  I,  your  sister,  and  that 
thrice-accursed  Bedford,  did  not,  on  the  7th 
of  August,  1821,  go  for  a  sail  on  the  piece 
of  water  at  Lowfield,  and  the  skiff  was  not,  in 
the  deadly,  sudden,  jealous  strife  between 
him  and  me,  accidentally  upset  ?  But  I  know 
how  it  is :  it  is  this  brat,  and  the  memories 
he  recalls,  that” - 

Mrs.  Irwin  screamed,  and  I  stepped  sharply 
into  the  room.  The  grasp  of  the  lunatic  was 
on  the  child’s  throat.  I  loosed  it  somewhat 
roughly,  throwing  him  off  with  a  force  that 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  He  rose  quickly, 
glared  at  me  with  tiger-like  ferocity,  and  then 
darted  out  of  ihe  room.  The  affair  had  be¬ 
come  serious,  and  the  same  night  I  posted  a 
letter  to  Yorkshire,  informing  Mr.  Oxley  of 
what  had  occurred,  and  suggesting  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  his  immediately  coming  to  London. 
Measures  were  also  taken  for  securing  Mrs. 
Irwin  and  her  son  from  molestation. 

But  the  cunning  of  lunacy  is  not  easily 
baffled.  On  returning  home  the  fourth  even¬ 
ing  after  the  despatch  of  my  letter,  I  found 
the  house  and  immediate  neighborhood  in  the 
wildest  confusion.  My  own  wife  was  in  hys¬ 
terics;  Mrs.  Irwin  I  was  told  by  a  half-a- 
dozen  tongues  at  once,  was  dying ;  and  the 
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frightful  cause  of  all  was,  that  little  George 
Irwin,  a  favorite  with  everybody,  had  in 
some  unaccountable  manner  fallen  into  the 
river  Lea,  and  been  drowned.  This,  at  least, 
was  ihe  general  conviction,  although  the  river 
had  been  dragged  to  no  purpose — the  poor 
child’s  black  beaver-hat  and  feather  having 
been  discovered  floated  to  the  bank,  a  consi¬ 
derable  way  down  the  stream.  The  body,  it 
was  thought,  had  been  carried  out  into  the 
Thames  by  the  force  of  the  current, 

A  terrible  suspicion  glanced  across  my 
mind.  “  Where  is  Mr.  Renshawe  ?”  I  asked. 
Nobody  knew.  He  had  not  been  seen  since 
five  o’clock — about  the  time,  1  soon  ascer¬ 
tained,  that  the  child  was  missed.  I  had  the 
house  cleared,  as  quickly  as  possible,  of  the 
numerous  gossips  that  crowded  it,  and  then 
sought  a  conference  with  Dr.  Garhand,  who 
was  with  Mm.  Irwin,  'fhe  distracted  mother 
had,  I  found,  been  profusely  bled  and  cupped, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  brain-fever,  which  had 
been  apprehended,  would  not  ensue.  The 
physician’s  suspicions  pointed  the  same  way 
as  mine ;  but  he  declined  committing  himself 
to  any  advice,  and  I  was  left  to  act  according 
to  my  own  discretion.  1  was  new  to  such 
matters  at  that  time — unfortunately  so,  as  it 
proved,  or  the  affair  might  have  had  a  less 
painful  issue. 

’lomlins  and  I  remained  up,  waiting  for 
the  return  of  Mr.  Renshawe  ;  and  as  the  long, 
slow  hours  limped  past,  the  night-silence  only 
broken  by  the  dull  moaning,  and  occasional 
spasmodic  screams  of  poor  Mrs.  Irwin,  I 
grew  very  excited.  'I'he  prolonged  absence 
of  Mr.  Renshawe  confirmed  my  impressions 
of  his  guilt,  and  I  determined  to  tax  him 
with  it,  and  take  him  into  custody  the  instant 
he  appeared.  It  was  two  in  the  morning 
before  he  did  so;  and  the  nervous  fumbling, 
for  full  ten  minutes,  wiih  his  latch-key,  be¬ 
fore  he  could  open  the  door,  quite  prepared 
me  for  the  spectral-Iike  aspect  he  presented 
on  entering.  He  had  met  somebody,  it  af¬ 
terwards  appeared,  outside,  who  had  assured 
him  that  the  mother  of  the  drowned  child 
was  cither  dead  or  dying.  He  never  drank, 
I  knew,  but  he  staggered  as  if  intoxicated  ; 
and  after  he  had  with  difficulty  reached  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  in  reply  to  my  question  as 
to  where  be  had  been,  he  could  only  stutter 
with  white  trembling  lips:  “It — it — cannot 
be — be  true — that  Lau — that  Mrs.  Irwin  is 
—dying?” 

“Quite  true.  Mr.  Renshawe,”  I  very  im¬ 
prudently  replied,  and  in  much  too  loud  a 
tone,  for  we  were  but  a  few  paces  from  Mrs. 
Irwin’s  bedroom  door.  “  And  if,  as  I  sus¬ 


pect,  the  child  has  been  drowned  by  you,  you 
will  have  before  long  two  murders  on  your 
head.” 

A  choking,  bubbling  noise  came  from  the 
wretched  man’s  throat,  and  his  shaking  fin¬ 
gers  vainly  strove  to  loosen  his  neck-tie.  At 
the  same  moment,  I  heard  a  noise,  as  of 
struggling,  in  the  bedroom,  and  the  nurse’s 
voice  in  eager  remonstrance.  I  instantly 
made  a  movement  towards  Mr.  Renshawe, 
with  a  view  to  loosen  his  cravat — his  features 
being  frightfully  convulsed,  and  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  I 
guessed  what  was  about  to  happen — when 
he,  mistaking  my  intention,  started  back, 
turned  half  round,  and  found  himself  con¬ 
fronted  by  Mrs.  Irwin,  her  pale  features  and 
white  night-dress  dabbled  with  blood,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  partial  disturbance  of  the  ban¬ 
dages  in  struggling  with  the  nurse — a  terri- 
fying,  ghastly  sight  even  to  me ;  to  him  ut¬ 
terly  overwhelming,  and  scarcely  needing  her 
phrenzied  execrations  on  the  murderer  of  her 
child  to  deprive  him  utterly  of  all  remaining 
sense  and  strength.  He  suddenly  reeled, 
threw  his  arms  wildly  into  the  air,  and  before 
I  could  stretch  forth  my  hand  to  save  him, 
fell  heavily  backwards  from  the  edge  of  the 
steep  stairs,  where  he  was  standing,  to  the 
bottom,  'romlins  and  I  hastened  to  his  as¬ 
sistance,  lifted  him  up,  and  as  we  did  so,  a 
jet  of  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth ;  he  had 
likewise  received  a  terrible  wound  near  the 
right  temple,  from  which  the  life-stream  is¬ 
sued  copiously. 

We  got  him  to  bed  :  Dr.  Garland  and  a 
neighbouring  surgeon  were  soon  with  us,  and 
prompt  remedies  were  applied.  It  was  a 
fruitless  labor.  Day  had  scarcely  dawned 
before  he  heard  from  the  physician’s  lips 
that  life  with  him  was  swiftly  ebbing  to  its 
close.  He  was  perfectly  conscious  and  col¬ 
lected.  Happily  there  was  no  stain  of  mur¬ 
der  on  his  soul :  he  had  merely  enticed  the 
child  away,  and  placed  him,  under  an  inge¬ 
nious  pretence,  with  an  acquaintance  at  Cam- 
den-'fown  ;  and  by  this  time  both  he  and  his 
mother  were  standing  awe-struck  and  weep¬ 
ing,  by  Henry  Renshawe’s  death-bed.  He 
had  thrown  the  child’s  hat  into  the  river,  and 
his  motive  in  thus  acting  appeared  to  be  a 
double  one.  In  the  first  place,  because  he 
thought  the  boy’s  likeness  to  his  father  was 
the  chief  obstacle  to  Mrs.  Irwin’s  toleration 
of  his  addresses  ;  and  next,  to  bribe  her  into 
compliance  by  a  promise  to  restore  her  son. 
But  he  could  not  be  deemed  accountable  for 
his  actions.  “  I  think,”  he  murmured  broken¬ 
ly,  “  that  the  delusion  was  partly  self-cberish- 
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ed,  or  of  the  Evil  One.  1  observed  the  likeness 
long  before,  but  it  was  not  till  the — the  hus¬ 
band  was  dying,  that  the  idea  fastened  itself 
upon  my  aching  brain,  and  grew  there.  But 
the  world  is  passing :  forgive  me — Ellen — 
Laura” - He  was  dead  ! 

The  inquest  on  the  cause  of  death  returned, 
of  course,  that  it  was  “  accidental but  I 
long  regretted  that  I  had  not  been  less  preci¬ 
pitate,  though  perhaps  all  was  for  the  best-— 
for  the  sufferer  as  well  as  others.  Mr.  Oxley 
had  died  some  five  weeks  previously.  This 


[July, 

I  found  from  Mr.  Renshawe’s  will,  where  it 
was  recited  as  a  reason  that,  having  no  rela¬ 
tive  alive  for  whom  he  cared,  his  property 
was  bequeathed  to  Guy’s  Hospital,  charged 
with  £100  a  year  to  Ellen  Irwin,  as  long  as 
she  lived  unmarried.  The  document  was 
perfectly  coherent ;  and  although  written 
during  the  height  of  his  monomania,  contain¬ 
ed  not  a  word  respecting  the  identity  of  the 
youthful  widow  and  the  Laura  whose  sad 
fate  had  first  unsettled  the  testator’s  reason. 


From  the  Eclootie  RoTiew, 

REPRESENTATIVE  MEN.* 


From  St.  Anselm  to  Mr.  Emerson,  from  [ 
the  ^cta  Sanctorum  to  the  “  Representative 
Men so  far  in  seven  centuries  we  have 
traveled.  The  races  of  the  old  Ideals  have 
become  extinct  like  the  Preadamite  Sau- 
rians ;  and  here  are  our  new  pattern  speci¬ 
mens  on  which  we  are  to  look,  and  take  com¬ 
fort  and  encouragement  to  ourselves. 

The  philosopher,  the  poet,  the  sceptic,  the 
man  of  the  world,  the  writer ;  these  are  the 
present  moral  categories,  the  aumma  genera 
of  human  greatness  as  Mr.  Emerson  arranges 
them.  From  every  point  of  view  an  ex¬ 
ceptionable  catalogue.  They  are  all  thinkers 
to  begin  with  except  one ;  and  thought  is 
but  a  poor  business  compared  to  action. 
Saints  did  not  earn  canonization  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  folios ;  and  if  the  necessities  of 
the  times  are  now  driving  our  best  men  out 
of  action  into  philosophy  and  verse-making, 
so  much  the  worse  for  them  and  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  world.  While  again,  sig¬ 
nificantly,  the  one  pattern  actor,  “  the  man 
of  the  world,”  is  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  not  in 
the  least  a  person,  as  we  are  most  of  us  at 
present  feeling,  whose  example  the  world 
desires  to  see  followed.  Mr.  Emerson  would 
have  done  better  if  be  had  kept  to  his  own 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  is  paying  his  own 
countrymen  but  a  poor  compliment  by  com¬ 
ing  exclusively  to  Europe  for  his  heroes ;  and 

*  Repreftntative  Men.  By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
London  :  Bontledge  and  Co. 


he  would  be  doing  us  in  Europe  more  real 
good  by  a  great  deal,  if  he  would  tell  us 
something  of  the  backswoodsmen  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Ohio.  However,  to  let  it  pass ; 
it  is  not  our  business  here  to  quarrel  either 
with  him  or  his  book ;  and  the  book  stands 
at  the  head  of  our  article  rather  because  it 
presents  a  very  noticeable  deficiency  of  which 
its  writer  is  either  unaware  or  careless. 

These  five  predicables,  as  the  logician  would 
call  them,  what  are  they  ?  Are  they  ulti¬ 
mate  genera  refusing  to  be  classified  further? 
or  is  there  any  other  larger  type  of  greatness 
under  which  they  fall  ?  In  tlie  naturalist’s 
catalogue,  poet,  skeptic,  and  the  rest  will  all 
be  classified  as  men — man  being  an  intelligi¬ 
ble  entity.  Has  Mr.  Emerson  any  similar 
clear  idea  of  great  man  or  good  man?  If 
so,  where  is  he  ?  what  is  he  ?  It  is  desir¬ 
able  that  we  should  know.  Men  will  not  get 
to  heaven  because  they  lie  under  one  or 
other  of  these  predicables.  What  is  that 
supreme  type  of  character  which  is  in  itself 
good  or  great,  unqualified  with  any  farther 
differentia  ?  Is  there  any  such  ?  and  if  there 
be,  where  is  the  representative  of  this?  It 
may  be  said  that,  as  the  generic  man  exists 
nowhere  in  an  ideal  unity,  but  if  considered 
at  all,  must  be  abstracted  from  the  various 
sorts  of  men,  black  and  white,  tame  or  sav¬ 
age,  so  if  we  would  know  what  a  great  or  a 
good  man  means,  we  must  look  to  some  spe¬ 
cific  line  in  which  he  is  good,  and  abstract 
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oar  general  idea  ;  and  that  is  very  well,  pro-  | 
vided  we  know  what  we  are  about ;  provid-  I 
ed  we  understand,  in  our  abstracting,  how  to 
get  the  essential  idea  distinctly  out  before 
ourselves,  without  entangling  ourselves  in  the 
accidents.  Human  e-xcellence,  after  all  the 
teaching  of  the  last  eighteen  hundred  years, 
ought  to  be  something  palpable  by  this  time. 
It  is  the  one  thing  which  we  are  all  taught 
to  seek  and  to  aim  at  forming  in  ourselves  ; 
and  if  representative  men  are  good  for  any¬ 
thing  at  all,  it  can  only  be,  not  as  they  re¬ 
present  merely  curious  combination  of  phe¬ 
nomena,  but  as  showing  us  in  a  completely 
realized  form  what  we  are,  every  single  one 
of  us,  equally  interested  in  understanding. 
It  is  not  the  “  great  man”  ns  “  man  of  the 
world”  that  we  care  for,  but  the  “  man  of 
the  world”  as  a  “great  man” — which  is  a 
very  different  thing.  Having  to  live  in 
this  world,  how  to  live  greatly  there  is  the 
question  for  us :  not,  how,  being  great,  we 
can  cast  our  greatness  in  a  worldly  mould. 
There  may  be  endless  successful  “  men  of 
the  world,”  who  are  mean  or  little  enough 
all  the  while ;  and  the  Emersonian  atti¬ 
tude  will  confuse  success  with  greatness,  or 
turn  our  ethics  into  a  chaos  of  absurdity. 
So  it  is  with  everything  which  man  under¬ 
takes  and  works  in.  Life  has  grown  com¬ 
plicated  ;  and  for  one  employment  in  old 
times  there  are  a  hundred  now.  But  it  is 
not  they  which  are  anything,  but  we — we 
are  the  end ;  they  are  but  the  means,  the 
material,  like  the  clay,  or  the  marble,  or  the 
bronze  in  which  the  sculptor  carves  his  sta¬ 
tue.  The  form  is  everything  ;  and  if  it  be, 
what  is  the  form  ?  From  nursery  to  pulpit 
every  teacher  rings  on  the  one  note — be 
good,  be  noble,  be  men.  What  is  goodness 
then?  and  what  is  nobleness?  and  where 
are  the  examples?  We  do  not  say  that  there 
are  none.  God  forbid  !  That  is  not  what 
we  are  meaning  at  all.  If  the  earth  had 
ceased  to  bear  men  pleasant  in  God’s  sight, 
it  would  have  passed  away  like  the  cities  in 
the  plain.  But  who  are  they  ?  which  are 
they  ?  how  are  we  to  know  them  ?  They  are 
our  leaders  in  this  life-campaigning  of  ours. 
If  we  could  see  them,  we  would  follow  them, 
and  save  ourselves  many  and  many  a  fall, 
and  many  an  enemy  whom  we  could  have 
avoided  if  we  had  known  of  him.  It  cannot 
be  that  the  thing  is  so  simple,  when  names 
of  highest  reputation  are  wrangled  over,  and 
such  poor  counterfeits  are  mobbed  with  ap¬ 
plauding  followers.  In  art  and  science  we 
can  detect  the  charlatan,  but  in  life  we  do 
not  recognise  him  so  readily — we  do  not  re¬ 
cognise  the  charletan,  and  we  do  not  recog¬ 


nise  the  true  man.  Rajah  Brooke  is  alter¬ 
nately  a  hero  or  a  pirate,  and  fifty  of  the  best 
men  among  us  are  likely  to  have  fifty  opinions 
on  the  merits  of  Elizabeth  or  Cromwell. 

But  surely,  men  say,  it  is  simple.  The 
commandments  are  simple.  It  is  not  that 
people  do  not  know,  but  that  they  will  not 
act  up  to  what  they  know.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  of  this  in  sermons  and  elsewhere  ;  and 
of  course,  as  everybody’s  experience  will  tell 
him,  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  reason 
why  we  should  hear  of  it.  But  there  are 
two  sorts  of  duty,  positive  and  negative ; 
what  we  ought  to  do,  and  what  we  ought 
not  to  do.  To  the  latter  of  these  conscience 
is  pretty  much  awake ;  but  by  cunningly 
concentrating  its  attention  to  it,  has  contrived 
to  forget  altogether  that  any  other  sort  of 
duty  exists  at  all  “  Doing  wrong”  is  break¬ 
ing  a  commandment  which  forbids  us  to  do 
some  particular  thing.  That  is  all  the  notion 
which  in  common  language  is  attached  to 
the  idea.  Do  not  kill,  steal,  lie,  swear,  com¬ 
mit  adultery,  or  break  the  Lord’s  dny — these 
are  the  commandments,  very  simple,  doubt¬ 
less,  and  easy  to  be  known.  But  after  all, 
what  are  they  ?  They  are  no  more  than  the 
very  first  and  rudimental  conditions  of  good¬ 
ness.  Obedience  to  them  is  not  more  than  a 
small  part  of  what  is  required  of  us  ;  it  is  no 
more  than  the  foundation  on  which  the  su¬ 
perstructure  of  character  is  to  be  raised. 
To  go  through  life  and  plead  at  the  end  of  it 
that  we  have  not  broken  any  of  these  com¬ 
mandments,  is  but  what  the  unprofitable  ser¬ 
vant  did,  who  kept  his  talent  carefully  un¬ 
spent,  and  yet  was  sent  to  outer  darkness  for 
his  uselessness.  Suppose  these  command¬ 
ments  obeyed.  What  then?  It  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  our  time  which,  we  will  hope, 
is  spent  in  resisting  temptation  to  break  them. 
What  are  we  to  do  with  the  rest  of  it?  Or 
suppose  them  (and  this  is  a  high  step,  in¬ 
deed)  resolved  into  love  of  God  and  love  of 
our  neighbor.  Suppose  we  know  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves. 
What  are  we  to  do  then,  for  our  neigh¬ 
bor,  besides  abstaining  from  doing  him  in¬ 
jury?  The  saints  knew  very  well  what  they 
were  to  do  ;  but  our  duties,  we  suppose,  lie 
in  a  different  direction  ;  and  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  we  have  found  them.  “  We  have 
duties  so  positive  to  our  neighbor,”  says 
Bishop  Butler,  “  that  if  we  give  more  of  our 
time  and  of  our  attention  to  ourselves  and 
our  own  matters  than  is  our  just  due,  we  are 
taking  what  is  not  ours,  and  are  guilty  of 
fraud.”  What  does  Bishop  Butler  mean  ? 
it  is  easy  to  answer  generally.  In  detail,  it 
I  is  not  only  difficult,  it  is  impossible,  to  an- 
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swer  at  all.  The  modern  world  says — 
“  Mind  your  own  business,  and  leave  others 
to  take  care  of  theirs."  And  whoever  among 
us  aspires  to  more  than  the  negative  abstain¬ 
ing  from  wrong,  is  left  to  his  own  guidance. 
There  is  no  help  for  him,  no  instruction,  no 
modem  ideal  which  shall  be  to  him  what  the 
heroes  were  to  the  young  Greek  or  Roman, 
or  the  martyrs  to  the  middle-age  Christian. 
There  is  neither  track  nor  footprint  in  the 
course  which  he  will  have  to  follow,  while,  as 
in  the  old  fairy  tale,  the  hillside  which  he  is 
climbing  is  strewed  with  black  stones  enough, 
with  their  thousand  voices  mocking  at  him. 
We  have  no  moral  criterion,  no  idea,  no 
counsels  of  perfection  ;  and  surely  this  is  the 
reason  why  education  is  so  little  prosperous 
with  us ;  because  the  only  education  worth 
anything  is  the  education  of  character,  and 
we  cannot  educate  a  character  unless  we 
have  some  notion  of  what  we  would  form. 
Young  men,  as  we  know,  are  more  easily  led 
than  driven.  It  is  a  very  old  story  that  to 
forbid  this  and  that  (so  curious  and  contra¬ 
dictory  is  our  nature)  is  to  stimulate  a  desire 
to  do  it.  But  place  before  a  boy  a  figure  of 
a  noble  man ;  let  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  has  earned  his  claim  to  be  called  noble  be 
such  a.s  the  boy  himself  sees  round  himself ; 
let  him  see  this  man  rising  over  his  tempta¬ 
tion,  and  following  life  victoriously  and  beau¬ 
tifully  forward,  and  depend  on  it,  you  will 
kindle  his  heart  as  no  threat  of  punishment 
here  or  anywhere  will  kindle  it. 

People  complain  of  the  sameness  in  the 
“  Lives  of  the  Saints.”  It  is  that  very  same¬ 
ness  which  is  the  secret  of  their  excellence. 
There  is  a  sameness  in  the  heroes  of  the 
“  Iliad  there  is  a  sameness  in  the  historical 
heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome.  A  man  is  great 
as  he  contends  best  with  the  circumstances 
of  his  age,  and  those  who  fight  best  with  the 
same  circumstances,  of  course  grow  like  each 
other.  And  so  with  our  own  age,  if  we  re¬ 
ally  could  have  the  lives  of  our  best  men 
written  for  us  (and  written  well  by  men  who 
knew  what  to  look  for,  and  what  it  was  on 
which  they  should  insist),  they  would  be  just 
.18  like  as  each  other  too,  and  would  for  that 
reason  be  of  such  infinite  usefulness.  They 
would  not  be  like  the  old  Ideals.  Times  are 
changed ;  they  were  one  thing,  we  have  to 
be  another — their  enemies  are  not  ours. 
There  is  a  moral  metempsychosis  in  the 
change  of  era,  and  probably  no  lineament  of 
form  or  feature  remains  identical ;  yet  surely 
not  because  less  is  demanded  of  us — not  less 
— but  more — more,  as  we  are  again  and 
again  told  on  Sundays  from  the  pulpits.  If 


they  would  but  tell  us  in  what  that  “more" 
consists.  The  loftiest  teaching  we  ever  hear, 
is,  that  we  are  to  work  in  the  spirit  of  love ; 
but  our  teachers  remain  in  their  generalities, 
while  action  divides  and  divides  into  ever 
smaller  details.  It  is  as  if  the  church  said  to 
the  painter  or  to  the  musician,  whom  she  was 
training,  you  must  work  in  the  spirit  of  love 
and  in  the  spirit  of  truth  ;  and  then  adding, 
that  the  catholic  painting  or  the  catholic  mu¬ 
sic  was  what  he  was  not  to  imitate,  supposed 
that  she  had  sent  him  out  into  the  world 
equipped  fully  for  his  enterprise. 

And  what  comes  of  this  ?  Emersonianism 
has  come,  modern  Hagiology  has  come,  and 
Ainsworth  novels  and  Bulwer  novels,  and  a 
thousand  more  unclean  spirits.  We  hare 
cast  out  the  catholic  devil,  and  the  puritan 
swept  the  house  clean  and  garnished  it,  but 
as  yet,  we  do  not  see  any  symptoms  showing 
of  a  healthy  incoming  tenant,  and  there  may 
be  worse  states  than  Catholicism.  If  we 
wanted  proof  of  the  utter  spiritual  disinteg¬ 
ration  into  which  we  have  fallen,  it  would  be 
enough  that  we  have  no  biographies — we  do 
not  mean  that  we  have  no  written  lives  of 
our  fellow  creatures ;  there  are  enough  and 
to  spare.  But  not  any  one  is  there  in  which 
the  ideal  tendencies  of  this  age  can  be  dis¬ 
cerned  in  their  true  lofty  form  ;  not  one,  or 
hardly  any  one,  which  we  could  place  in  a 
young  man’s  hands,  with  such  warm  confi¬ 
dence  as  would  let  us  say  of  it :  “  Read  that, 
there  is  a  man — such  a  man  as  you  ought  to 
be  ;  read  it,  meditate  on  it ;  see  what  he  was, 
and  how  he  made  himself  what  he  was,  and 
try  and  be  yourself  like  him.”  This,  as  we 
saw  lately,  is  what  Catholicism  did.  It  had 
its  one  broad  type  of  perfection,  which  in 
countless  thousands  of  instances  was  perpet¬ 
ually  reproducing  itself — a  type  of  character 
not  especially  belonging  to  any  one  profession ; 
it  was  a  type  to  which  priest  and  layman, 
knight  or  bishop,  king  or  peasant,  might 
equally  aspire.  Men  of  all  sorts  aspired  to  it, 
and  men  of  all  sorts  attained  to  it ;  and  as  fast 
as  she  had  realized  them  (so  to  say)  the 
church  took  them  in  her  arms,  and  held  them 
up  before  the  world  as  fresh  and  fresh  ex¬ 
amples  of  victory  over  the  devil.  This  is 
what  that  church  was  able  to  do,  and  it  is 
what  we  cannot  do  ;  and  yet  till  we  can  learn 
to  do  it  no  education  which  we  can  offer  has 
any  chance  of  prospering.  Perfection  is  not 
easy  ;  it  is  of  all  things  most  difficult ;  diffi¬ 
cult  to  know,  and  difficult  to  practice.  Rules 
of  life  will  not  do ;  even  if  our  analysis  of  life 
in  all  its  possible  forms  were  as  complete  as 
it  is  in  fact  rudimentary,  they  would  still  be 
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inefficient.  The  philosophy  of  the  thing 
might  be  understood,  but  the  practice  would 
be  as  far  off  as  ever.  In  life,  as  in  art  and 
as  in  mechanics,  only  prohtable  teaching  is 
the  teaching  by  example  ;  your  mathemati¬ 
cian,  or  your  man  of  science,  may  discourse 
excellentiy  on  the  steam  engine,  yet  he  can¬ 
not  make  one  ;  he  cannot  make  a  bolt  or  a 
screw.  The  master  workman  in  the  engine 
room  does  not  teach  his  apprentice  the  the¬ 
ory  of  expansion,  or  of  atmospheric  pressure; 
he  guides  his  hand  upon  the  turncock,  he 

{)ractices  his  eye  upon  the  index,  and  he 
eaves  the  science  to  follow  when  the  prac¬ 
tice  has  become  mechanical.  So  it  is  with 
everything  which  man  learns  to  do,  and  yet 
for  the  art  of  arts,  the  trade  of  trades,  for  life, 
we  content  ourselves  with  teaching  our  chil¬ 
dren  the  catechism  and  the  commandments  ; 
we  preach  them  sermons  on  the  good  of  being 
good,  and  the  evil  of  being  evil ;  in  our  high¬ 
er  education  we  advance  to  the  theory  of 
habit  and  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  and  then 
when  failure  follows  failure,  ipsa  exjierientia 
rerlamanta,  we  hug  ourselves  with  a  com¬ 
placent  self-satished  reflection  that  the  fault 
is  not  ours,  that  all  which  men  could  do  we 
have  done.  The  freedom  of  the  will !  ns  if  a 
blacksmith  would  ever  teach  a  boy  to  make 
a  horse  shoe  by  telling  him  he  could  make 
one  if  he  chose. 

Alas !  in  setting  out  on  life,  we  are  like 
strangers  sent  to  find  our  way  across  a  diffi¬ 
cult  and  entangled  country.  It  is  not  enough 
for  us  to  know  that  others  have  set  out  as 
we  set  out,  that  others  have  faced  the 
lions  in  the  path  and  overcame  them,  and 
have  arrived  at  last  at  the  journey’s  end. 
Such  a  knowledge  may  give  us  heart — but 
the  help  it  gives  is  nothing  beyond  teaching 
us  that  the  difficulties  are  not  insuperable. 
It  is  the  track,  which  these  others,  these  pio¬ 
neers  of  godliness,  have  beaten  in,  that  we 
cry  to  have  shown  us  ;  not  a  mythic  “  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress,”  but  a  real  path  trodden  in 
by  real  men.  Here  is  a  crag,  and  there  is 
but  one  spot  where  it  can  be  climbed ;  here 
is  a  morass  or  a  river,  and  there  is  a  bridge 
in  one  place,  and  a  ford  in  another.  There 
are  robbers  in  this  forest,  and  wild  beasts  in 
that;  the  tracks  cross  and  recross,  and,  as  in 
the  old  labyrinth,  only  one  will  bring  us  right. 
The  age  of  the  saints  has  past  ;  they  are  no 
longer  any  service  to  us  ;  we  must  walk  in 
their  spirit,  but  not  along  their  road  ;  and  in 
this  sense  we  say,  that  we  have  no  pattern 
great  men,  no  biographies,  no  history,  which 
are  of  real  service  to  us.  It  is  the  remark¬ 
able  characteristic  of  the  present  time,  as  far 


as  we  know,  a  new  phenomenon  since  history 
began  to  be  written  ;  one  more  proof,  if  we 
wanted  proof,  that  we  are  entering  on  an¬ 
other  era.  In  our  present  efibrts  at  educating, 
we  are  like  workmen  setting  about  to  make  a 
machine  which  they  know  is  to  be  composed 
of  plates  and  joints,  and  wheels  and  screws 
and  springs, — and  they  temper  their  springs, 
and  smooth  their  plates,  and  carve  out  care¬ 
fully  their  wheels  and  screws,  but  having  no 
idea  of  the  machine  in  its  combination,  either 
fasten  them  together  at  random,  and  create 
some  monster  of  disjointed  undirected  force, 
or  else  pile  the  finished  materials  into  a  heap 
together,  and  trust  to  some  organic  spirit  in 
themselves  which  will  shape  them  into  unity. 
We  do  not  know  what  we  would  be  at — make 
our  children  into  men,  says  one — but  what  sort 
of  men  ?  The  Greeks  were  men,  so  were  the 
Jews,  so  were  the  Romans,  so  were  the  old 
Saxons,  the  Normans,  the  duke  of  Alva’s 
Spaniards,  and  Cromwell’s  Puritans.  These 
were  all  men,  and  strong  men  too ;  yet  all 
different,  and  all  differently  trained.  “  Into 
Christian  men,”  say  others,  but  the  saints 
were  Christian  men  ;  yet  the  modern  English¬ 
men  have  been  offered  the  saints’  biographies, 
and  have  with  sufficient  clearness  expressed 
their  opinion  of  them. 

Alas !  in  all  this  confusion,  only  those 
keen-eyed  children  of  this  world  find  their 
profit ;  their  idea  does  not  readily  forsake 
them.  In  their  substantial  theory  of  life,  the 
business  of  man  in  it  is  to  get  on,  to  thrive, 
to  prosper,  to  have  riches  in  possession  ;  they 
will  have  their  little  ones  taught  by  the  law 
of  demand,  what  will  fetch  its  price  in  the 
market ;  and  this  is  clear,  l»old,  definite, 
straightforward,  and  therefore  it  is  strong, 
and  works  its  way.  It  works  and  will  pre¬ 
vail  for  a  time,  not  forever,  unless  indeed  re¬ 
ligion  be  all  a  dream,  and  our  airy  notions  of 
ourselves  a  vision  out  of  which  our  wise  age 
is  the  long  waited  for  awakening. 

It  would  be  a  weary  and  odious  business 
to  follow  out  all  the  causes  which  have  com¬ 
bined  to  bring  us  into  our  present  state. 
Many  of  them  lie  deep  down  in  the  roots  of 
humanity,  and  many  belong  to  that  large 
system  of  moral  causation  which  works 
through  vast  masses  of  mankind  ;  and  impres¬ 
sing  peculiar  and  necessary  features  on  the 
eras  as  they  succeed,  leaves  individuals  but 
a  limited  margin  within  which  they  may  de¬ 
termine  what  they  will  be.  One  cause,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  mentioned,  which  lies  near  the 
surface,  and  which  for  many  reasons  it  may 
be  advantageous  to  consider.  At  first  thought 
it  may  seem  superficial  and  captious;  but  we 
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do  not  think  it  will  at  the  second,  and  still 
less  at  the  third. 

Protestantism,  and  even  Anglo-Protestant- 
ism,  have  not  been  without  their  great  men. 
In  their  first  fierce  struggle  for  existence, 
they  gave  birth  to  thousands  whose  names 
may  command  any  rank  in  history.  But 
alone  of  all  forms  of  religion,  past  and  pre¬ 
sent,  and  we  will  add  (as  we  devoutly  hope), 
to  come  (for  in  her  present  form,  at  least  the 
church  of  England  cannot  long  remain),  they 
know  not  what  to  do  with  their  own  offspring, 
they  are  unable  to  give  them  open  and  hon¬ 
orable  recognition.  Entangled  in  specula¬ 
tive  theories  of  human  depravity,  of  the 
worthlessness  of  the  best  which  the  best  men 
can  do  they  are  unable  to  say  heartily  of  any 
one,  “  here  is  a  good  man  to  be  loved  and 
remembered  with  reverence.”  There  are  no 
saints  in  the  English  church.  The  English 
church  does  not  pretend  to  them.  Her  chil¬ 
dren  may  live  purely,  holily  and  beautifully, 
but  her  gratitude  foj;  them  must  be  silent  ; 
she  may  not  thank  God  for  them,  she  may 
not  hold  them  up  before  her  congregation. 
They  may  or  they  may  not  have  been  really 
good,  but  she  may  not  commit  herself  to  at¬ 
tributing  a  substantial  value  to  the  actions  of 
a  nature  so  corrupt  as  that  of  man.  Among 
Protestants  she  is  the  worst,  for  she  is  not 
wholly  Protestant.  In  the  utterness  of  the 
self-abnegation  of  the  genuine  Protestant 
there  is  something  really  approaching  the 
heroic.  But  she,  ambitious  of  being  Catholic 
as  well  as  Protestant,  like  that  old  church  of 
evil  memory  which  would  be  neither  hot  nor 
cold,  will  neither  wholly  abandon  merit,  nor 
wholly  claim  it  ;  but  halts  on  between  two 
opinions,  claiming  and  disclaiming,  saying  and 
in  the  next  breath  again  unsaying.  The  Ox¬ 
ford  student  being  asked  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  Anglican  church  on  good  works,  knew 
the  rocks  and  whirlpools  among  which  an 
unwary  answer  might  involve  him,  and 
steering  midway  between  Scylla  and  Chary b- 
dis,  replied,  with  laudable  caution,  “a  few  of 
them  would  not  do  a  man  any  harm.”  It  is 
scarcely  a  caricature  of  the  prudence  of  the 
Articles.  And  so  at  last  it  has  come  to  this 
with  us  ;  the  soldier  can  raise  a  pillar  to  his 
successful  general ;  the  halls  of  the  law  courts 
are  hung  round  with  portraits  of  the  er- 
mined  sages ;  Newton  has  his  statue,  and 
Harvey  and  Watt  in  the  academies  of  the 
sciences ;  and  each  young  aspirant  after  fame 
entering  for  the  first  time  upon  the  calling 
which  be  has  chosen,  sees  high  excellence 
highly  honored  ;  sees  the  high  career,  and 
sees  its  noble  ending,  marked  out  each  step 


of  it  in  golden  letters.  But  the  church’s 
aisles  are  desolate,  and  desolate  they  must 
remain.  There  is  no  statue  for  the  Christian. 
The  empty  niches  stare  out  like  hollow  eye 
sockets  from  the  walls.  Good  men  live  in 
the  church  and  die  in  her,  whose  story  writ¬ 
ten  out  or  told  would  be  of  inestimable  bene¬ 
fit,  but  she  may  not  write  it.  She  may  speak 
of  goodness,  but  not  of  the  good  man  ;  as 
she  may  speak  of  sin,  but  may  not  censure 
the  sinner.  Her  position  is  critical ;  the  Dis¬ 
senters  would  lay  hold  of  it.  She  may  not 
do  it,  but  she  will  do  what  she  can.  She 
cannot  tolerate  an  image  indeed,  or  a  picture 
of  her  own  raising  ;  she  has  no  praise  to  ut¬ 
ter  at  her  children’s  graves,  when  their  lives 
have  witnessed  to  her  teaching.  But  if 
others  will  bear  the  expense  and  will  risk  the 
sin,  she  will  offer  no  objection.  Her  walls 
are  naked.  Her  congregation,  the  wealthy 
ones  among  them,  may  adorn  them  as  they 
please.  The  splendor  of  a  dead  man’s  me¬ 
morial  shall  be  not  as  his  virtues  were,  but 
as  his  purse  ;  and  his  epitaph  is  brilliant  as 
there  are  means  to  pay  for  it.  Alas  !  alas  ! 
it  is  not  the  way  they  manage  things  at  the 
museums  and  the  institutes. 

Let  this  pass,  however,  as  the  worst  case. 
There  are  other  causes  at  work  besides  the 
neglect  of  churches;  the  neglect  itself  being 
as  much  a  result  as  a  cause.  There  is  a 
common  dead  level  over  the  world,  to  which 
churches  and  teachers,  however  seemingly 
opposite,  are  alike  condemned.  As  it  is  here 
in  England,  so  it  is  with  the  American  Emer¬ 
son.  The  fault  is  not  in  them,  but  in  the 
age  of  which  they  are  no  more  than  the  in¬ 
dicators.  We  are  passing  out  of  old  forms 
of  activity  into  others  new  and  on  their  pres¬ 
ent  scale  untried ;  and  how  to  work  nobly  in 
them  is  the  one  problem  for  us  all.  Surius 
will  not  profit  us,  nor  the  “  Mort  d’ Arthur 
our  calling  is  neither  to  the  hermitage  nor  to 
the  round  table.  Our  work  lies  now  in  those 
peaceful  occupations  which,  in  ages  called 
heroic,  were  thought  unworthy  of  noble  souls. 
In  those  it  was  the  slave  who  tilled  the 
ground,  and  wove  the  garments.  It  was  the 
ignoble  burgher  who  covered  the  sea  with 
his  ships,  and  raised  up  factories  and  work¬ 
shops  ;  and  how  far  such  occupations  influ¬ 
enced  the  character,  how  they  could  be  made 
to  minister  to  loftiness  of  heart,  and  high  and 
beautiful  life,  was  a  question  which  could  not 
occur  while  the  atmosphere  of  the  heroic  was 
on  all  sides  believed  so  alien  to  them.  Times 
have  changed.  The  old  hero  worship  has 
vanished  with  the  need  of  it ;  but  no  other 
has  risen  in  its  stead,  and  without  it  we 
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wander  in  the  dark.  The  common-places  of 
morality,  the  negative  commandments,  gen¬ 
eral  exhortations  to  goodness,  while  neither 
speaker  nor  hearer  can  tell  what  they  mean 
by  goodness,  these  are  all  whicli  now  remain 
to  us;  and  thrown  into  a  life  more  compli¬ 
cated  than  any  which  the  earth  has  yet  expe¬ 
rienced,  we  are  left  to  wind  our  way  through 
the  labyrinth  of  its  details  without  any  clue 
except  our  own  instincts,  our  own  knowledge, 
our  own  hopes  and  desires. 

We  complain  of  generalities;  we  will  not 
leave  ourselves  exposed  to  the  same  charge. 
We  will  mention  a  few  of  the  thousand  in¬ 
stances  in  which  we  cry  for  guidance  and  6nd 
none ;  instances  on  which  those  who  under¬ 
take  to  teach  us  ought  to  have  made  up  their 
minds. 

Ou  the  surface,  at  least,  of  the  Prayer-book, 
there  seems  to  be  something  left  remaining 
of  the  catholic  penitential  system.  Fasting 
is  spoken  of  and  abstinence,  and  some  form  or 
other  of  self-inflicted  self-denial  is  necessarily 
meant  by  it.  It  is  a  thing  which  by  no  pos¬ 
sibility  can  be  unimportant,  and  we  may  well 
smile  at  the  exclusive  claims  of  a  church  to 
the  cure  of  our  souls,  who  is  unable  to  say 
what  she  thinks  about  it.  Let  us  ask  her 
living  interpreters,  then,  and  what  shall  we 
get  for  an  answer?  either  no  answer  at  all, 
or  contradictory  answers ;  angrily,  violently, 
passionately,  contradictory.  Among  the  many 
voices,  what  is  a  young  man  to  conclude? 
He  will  conclude  naturally  according  to  his 
inclination  ;  and  if  he  chooses  right  it  will 
most  likely  be  on  a  wrong  motive. 

Again,  courage  is,  on  all  hands,  considered 
as  an  essential  of  high  character.  Among 
all  fine  people,  old  and  modern,  wherever  we 
are  able  to  get  an  insight  into  their  training 
system,  we  find  it  a  thing  particularly  at¬ 
tended  to.  The  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the 
old  Persians,  our  own  nation  till  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  whoever  of  mankind  have 
turned  out  good  for  anything  anywhere, 
knew  very  well,  that  to  exhort  a  boy  to  be 
brave  without  training  him  in  it.  would  be 
like  exhorting  a  young  colt  to  submit  to  the 
bridle  without  breaking  him  in.  Step  by 
step,  as  he  could  bear  it,  the  boy  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  danger ;  till  bis  pulse  ceased  to  be 
agitated,  and  he  became  familiarized  to  it  os 
his  natural  element.  It  was  a  matter  of 
carefully  considered,  thoroughly  recognized, 
and  organized  education.  But  courage,  now- 
a-days,  is  not  a  paying  virtue.  It  does  not 
help  to  make  money,  and  so  we  have  ceased 
to  care  about  it ;  and  boys  are  left  to  edu¬ 
cate  one  another  by  their  own  semi-brutal 


instincts,  in  this,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all  features  in  the  human  cha¬ 
racter.  Schools,  as  far  as  the  masters  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  them,  are  places  for  teaching 
Greek  and  Latin — that,  and  nothing  more. 
At  the  universities,  fox-hunting  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  discipline  of  the  kind  now  to  be 
found,  and  fox-hunting,  by  forbidding  it  and 
winking  at  it,  the  authorities  have  contrived 
to  place  on  as  demoralizing  a  footing  as  in¬ 
genuity  could  devise. 

To  pass  from  training  to  life.  A  boy  luis 
done  with  school  and  college  ;  he  has  become 
a  man,  and  has  to  choose  his  profession.  It 
is  the  one  most  serious  step  which  he  has 
yet  taken.  In  most  cases,  there  is  no  recall¬ 
ing  it.  He  believes  that  he  is  passing  through 
life  to  eternity  ;  that  his  chance  of  getting  to 
heaven  depends  on  what  use  he  makes  of  his 
time ;  he  prays  every  day  that  he  may  be 
delivered  from  temptation ;  it  is  his  business 
to  see  that  he  does  not  throw  himself  into  it. 
Now  every  one  of  the  many  professions  has 
a  peculiar  character  of  its  own,  which,  with 
rare  exceptions,  it  inflicts  on  those  who  fol¬ 
low  it.  There  is  the  shopkeeper  type,  the 
manufacturer  ty’pe,  the  lawyer  type,  the 
medical  type,  the  soldier’s,  the  sailor’s.  The 
nature  of  a  man  is 

“  Like  the  Dyer’s  hand. 

Subdued  to  what  it  works  in,” 

and  we  can  distinguish  with  ease,  on  the 
slightest  intercourse,  to  what  class  a  grown 
person  belongs.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  his  look, 
in  his  words,  in  his  tone  of  thought,  his 
voice,  gesture,  even  in  his  hand-writing ;  and 
in  everything  which  he  does.  Every  human 
employment  has  its  especial  moral  character¬ 
istic,  its  peculiar  temptations,  its  peculiar  in¬ 
fluences — of  a  subtle  and  not  easily  analysed 
kind,  and  only  to  be  seen  in  their  effects. 
Here,  therefore — here,  if  anywhere,  we  want 
Mr.  Emerson  with  his  representatives,  or  the 
church  with  her  advice  and  warning.  But, 
in  fact,  what  attempt  do  we  see  to  under¬ 
stand  any  of  this,  or  even  to  acknowledge  it ; 
to  master  the  moral  side  of  the  professions  ; 
to  teach  young  men  entering  them  what  they 
are  to  expect,  what  to  avoid,  or  what  to  seek  ? 
Where  are  the  highest  types — the  pattern 
lawyer,  and  shopkeeper,  and  merchant  ? 
Are  they  all  equally  favorable  to  excellence 
of  character  ?  Do  they  offer  equal  opportu¬ 
nities  ?  Which  best  suits  this  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  which  best  suits  that?  Alas! 
character  is  little  thought  of  in  the  choice. 
It  is  rather,  which  shall  I  best  succeed 
in? — Where  shall  I  make  most  money? 
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But,  suppose  an  anxious  boy  to  go  for  coun¬ 
sel  to  his  spiritual  mother ;  to  go  to  her,  and 
ask  her  to  guide  him.  Shall  1  be  a  soldier  ? 
he  says.  What  will  she  tell  him  ?  This  and 
no  more — you  may,  without  sin.  Shall  1  be 
a  lawyer,  merchant,  manufacturer,  trades¬ 
man,  engineer?  Still  the  same  answer.  But 
which  is  best?  he  demands.  We  do  not 
know  ;  we  do  not  know.  There  is  no  guilt 
in  either ;  you  may  take  which  you  please, 
provided  you  go  to  church  regularly,  and  are 
honest  and  good.  If  he  is  foolish  enough  to 
persist  further,  and  ask,  in  what  goodness 
and  honesty  consist  in  his  especial  depart¬ 
ment  (whichever  he  selects),  he  will  receive 
the  same  answer;  in  other  words,  he  will  be 
told  to  give  every  man  his  due,  and  be  left 
to  find  out  for  liimself  in  what  “  his  due” 
consists.  It  is  like  an  artist  telling  his  pupil 
to  put  the  lights  and  shadows  in  their  due 
places,  and  leaving  it  to  the  pupil’s  ingenuity 
to  interpret  such  instructive  directions. 

One  more  instance  of  an  obviously  practi¬ 
cal  kind.  Masters,  few  people  will  now  de¬ 
ny,  owe  certain  duties  to  their  workmen  be¬ 
yond  payment  at  the  competition  price  for 
their  labor,  and  the  workmen  owe  something 
to  their  masters  beyond  making  their  own 
best  bargain.  Courtesy,  on  the  one  side,  and 
respect  on  the  other,  are  at  least  due  ;  and 
•  wherever  human  beings  are  brought  in  con¬ 

tact,  a  number  of  reciprocal  obligations  at 
once  necessarily  arise  out  of  the  conditions  of 
their  position.  It  is  a  question  which  at  this 
moment  is  convulsing  an  entire  branch  of 
English  trade.  It  is  this  question  which  has 
skaken  the  continent  like  an  earthquake,  and 
yet  it  is  one,  which  the  more  it  is  thought 
about,  the  more  clearly  seems  to  refuse  to 
admit  of  being  dealt  with  by  legislation.  It 
is  a  question  for  the  gospel  and  not  for  the 
law.  The  duties  are  of  the  kind  which  it  is 
the  business,  not  of  the  state,  but  of  the 
church,  to  look  to.  Why  is  the  church  si¬ 
lent?  There  are  duties;  let  her  examine 
them,  sift  them,  prove  them,  and  then  point 
them  out.  Why  not  ?  Alas  1  she  cannot, 
she  dare  not  give  oflFence,  and  therefore  must 
find  none.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  have  a 
rough  trial  to  pass  through,  before  we  see 
our  way  and  understand  our  obligations 
here.  Yet,  far  off  we  seem  to  see  a  time 
when  the  lives,  the  actions  of  the  really 
great,  great  good  masters,  great  good  land¬ 
lords,  great  good  working  men,  will  be  laid 
out  once  more  before  their  several  orders, 
laid  out  in  the  name  of  God,  as  once  the 
saints*  lives  were ;  and  the  same  sounds  shall 
be  beard  in  factory  and  in  counting-house  as 


once  sounded  through  abbey,  chapel,  and 
cathedral  aisle — “  Look  at  these  men  ;  bless 
God  for  them,  and  follow  them.” 

And  let  no  one  fear  that,  if  such  happy 
time  were  come,  it  would  result  in  a  tame 
and  weary  sameness ;  that  the  beautiful  vari¬ 
ety  of  individual  form  would  be  lost,  drilled 
away  in  regimental  uniformity  ;  even  if  it 
were  so,  it  need  not  be  any  the  worse  for  us ; 
we  are  not  told  to  develop  our  individuali¬ 
ties,  we  are  told  to  bear  fruit.  The  poor 
vagabond,  with  all  his  individualities  about 
him,  if  by  luck  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
recruiting  sergeant,  finds  himself,  a  year 
later,  with  his  red  coat  and  his  twelve  months’ 
training,  not  a  little  the  better  for  the  loss  of 
them.  But  such  schooling  as  we  have  been 
speaking  of  will  drill  out  only  such  individu¬ 
alities  as  are  of  the  unworthy  kind,  and  throw 
the  strength  of  the  nature  into  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  healthiest  features  in  it.  Far 
more,  as  things  now  are,  we  see  men  sinking 
into  sameness — an  inorganic,  unwholesome 
sameness,  in  which  the  higher  nature  is  sub¬ 
dued,  and  the  man  is  sacrificed  to  the  pro¬ 
fession.  The  circumstances  of  his  life  are  his 
world,  and  he  sinks  under  them  ;  he  does  not 
conquer  them.  If  he  has  to  choose  between 
the  two,  God’s  uniform  is  better  than  the 
world’s.  The  first  gives  him  freedom  ;  the 
second  takes  it  from  him.  Only  here,  as  in 
everything,  we  must  understand  the  nature 
of  the  element  in  which  we  work ;  understand 
it;  understand  the  laws  of  it.  Throw  off  the 
lower  laws ;  the  selfish  debasing  influences  of 
the  profession  ;  obey  the  higher ;  follow  love, 
truthfulness,  manliness ;  follow  the  first,  and 
make  the  profession  serve  them  ;  and  that  is 
freedom  ;  there  is  none  else  possible  for  man : 

“  Das  gesctz  soli  nur  uns  Freiheit  geben,” 

and  whatever  individuality  is  lost  in  the  pro¬ 
cess,  we  may  feel  assured  that  the  devil  has 
too  much  to  do  with,  to  make  us  care  to  be 
rid  of  it. 

But  bow  to  arrive  at  this  ?  so  easy  as  it  is 
to  suggest  on  paper,  so  easy  to  foretell  in 
words.  Raise  the  level  of  public  opinion, 
we  might  say ;  insist  on  a  higher  standard,  in 
the  economist’s  language,  increase  the  de¬ 
mand  for  goodness,  and  the  supply  will  fol¬ 
low  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  men  will  do  their  best. 
Until  we  require  more  of  one  another,  more 
will  not  be  provided.  But  this  is  but  to  re¬ 
state  the  problem  in  other  words.  How  are 
we  to  touch  the  heart ;  how  to  awaken  the 
desire  ?  We  believe  that  the  good  man,  the 
great  man,  whatever  he  be,  prince  or  peas- 
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ant,  is  really  lovely ;  that  really  and  truly,  if 
we  can  only  see  him,  he  more  than  anything 
will  move  us ;  and  at  least,  we  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  the  arti6cial  hindrances, 
which  prevent  our  lifting  him  above  the 
crowd,  shall  be  swept  away.  He  in  his 
beautiful  life  is  a  thousand  times  more  God’s 
witness  than  any  preacher  in  a  pulpit,  and 
his  light  must  not  be  concealed  any  more. 
As  we  said,  what  lies  in  the  way  of  our  sa¬ 
cred  recognition  of  great  men,  is  more  than 
anything  else  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  good 
works.  We  do  not  forget  what  it  meant 
when  the  world  first  heard  of  it.  It  was  a 
cry  from  the  very  sanctuary  of  the  soul,  fling¬ 
ing  oflF  and  execrating  the  accursed  theory  of 
merits,  the  sickening  parade  of  redundant 
saintly  virtues,  which  the  Roman  church  had 
converted  into  stock,  and  dispensed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  believers.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  pour  out  our  nausea  on  so  poor,  yet 
so  detestable  a  force.  But  it  seems  with  all 
human  matters,  that  as  soon  as  spiritual 
truths  are  petrified  into  doctrines,  it  is  an¬ 
other  name  for  their  death.  They  die,  cor¬ 
rupt,  and  breed  a  pestilence.  The  doctrine  of 
good  works  was  hurled  away  by  an  instinct 
of  generous  feeling,  and  this  feeling  itself  has 
again  become  frozen,  and  a  fresh  disease  has 
followed  upon  it.  Nobody  (or,  at  least,  no¬ 
body  good  for  anything)  will  lay  a  claim  to 
merit  for  this  or  that  good  action  which  he 
may  have  done.  Exactly  in  proportion  as  he 
is  really  good,  will  be  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  will  refuse  all  credit  for  it.  He 
will  cry  out,  with  all  his  soul,  “  Not  unto  us 
— not  unto  us.” 

And  yet,  practically,  we  all  know  and  feel 
that  between  man  and  man,  there  is  an  infi¬ 
nite  moral  difference;  one  is  good,  one  is  bad, 
another  hovers  between  the  two ;  the  whole 
of  our  conduct  to  each  other  is  necessarily  ] 
governed  by  a  recognition  of  this  fact,  just 
as  it  is  in  the  analogous  question  of  the  will. 
Ultimately,  we  are  nothing  of  ourselves  ;  we 
know  that  we  are  but  what  God  has  given 
us  grace  to  be — we  did  not  make  ourselves — 
we  do  not  keep  ourselves  here — we  are  but 
what  in  the  eternal  order  of  Providence  we 
were  designed  to  be — exactly  that  and  no¬ 
thing  else ;  and  yet  we  treat  each  other  as 
responsible ;  we  cannot  help  it.  The  most 
rigid  Calvinist  cannot  eliminate  his  instincts  ; 
his  love  and  hatred  seem  rather  to  deepen 
in  intensity  of  coloring  as,  logically,  his  creed 
should  lead  him  to  conquer  them  as  foolish. 
It  is  useless,  it  is  impossible,  to  bring  down 
these  celestial  mysteries  upon  earth,  to  try 
to  see  our  way  by  them,  or  determine  our 


feelings  by  them:  men  are  good,  men, are 
bad,  relatively  to  us  and  to  our  understand¬ 
ing  if  you  will,  but  still  really,  and  they  must 
be  treated  so. 

There  is  no  more  mischievous  faleshood 
than  to  persist  in  railing  at  man’s  nature,  as 
if  it  were  all  vile  together,  as  if  the  best  and 
the  worst  which  comes  of  it  were  in  God’s 
sight  equally  without  worth.  Alas,  these 
denunciations  tend  too  faUdly  to  realize  them¬ 
selves.  Tell  a  man  that  no  good  which  he 
can  do  is  of  any  value,  and  depend  upon  it 
he  will  take  you  at  your  word,  most  especially 
will  the  wealthy,  comfortable,  luxurious  man, 
just  the  man  who  has  most  means  to  do  good, 
and  whom  of  all  things  it  is  most  neces»ary 
to  stimulate  to  it.  Surely  we  should  not  be 
afraid.  The  instincts  which  God  has  placed 
in  our  hearts  are  to  mighty  for  us  to  be  able 
to  extinguish  them  with  doctrinal  sophistry  ; 
we  love  the  good  man,  praise  iiim,  admire 
him — we  cannot  lielp  it ;  and  surely  it  is 
mere  cowardice  to  shrink  from  recognising 
it  openly,  thankfully,  divinely  recognising  it. 
If  true  at  all,  there  is  no  truth  in  heaven  or 
earth  of' deeper  practical  importance  to  us. 
And  Protestantism  roust  have  lapsed  from 
its  once  free  generous  spirit,  if  it  persists  in 
imposing  a  dogma  of  its  own  upon  our  hearts, 
when  its  touch  is  fatal  as  the  touch  of  a  tor¬ 
pedo  to  any  high  or  noble  endeavors  after 
excellence. 

“  Drive  out  nature  with  a  fork,  she  ever 
comes  running  back and  while  we  leave 
out  of  consideration  the  reality,  we  are  filling 
the  chasm  with  inventions  of  our  own.  The 
only  novels  which  are  popular  among  us,  are 
those  which  picture  the  successful  battles  of 
modern  men  and  women  with  modern  life, 
which  are*  imperfect  shadows  of  those  real 
battles  which  every  reader  has  seen  in  some 
form  or  other,  or  has  longed  to  see  in  his 
own  small  sphere.  It  shows  where  the  crav¬ 
ing  lies  if  we  had  but  the  courage  to  meet 
it ;  why  need  we  fall  back  on  imagination  to 
create  what  God  has  created  for  us  ?  In 
every  department  of  human  life,  in  the  more 
and  the  less,  there  is  always  one  man  who  is 
the  best,  and  one  type  of  man  which  is  the 
best,  living  and  working  their  silent  way  to 
heaven  in  the  very  middle  of  us.  Let  us 
find  them  then — let  us  see  what  it  is  which 
makes  them  the  best,  and  raise  up  their 
excellencies  into  an  acknowledged  and  open 
standard,  of  which  they  themselves  shall  be 
tbe  living  witness.  Is  there  a  landlord  who 
is  spending  his  money,  not  on  pineries  and 
hothouses,  but  on  schools,  and  washhouses 
and  drains,  who  is  less  intent  on  the  mag- 
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ni&cence  of  bis  own  grand  house,  than  in 
providing  cottages  for  his  people  where  de¬ 
cency  is  possible  ;  then  let  us  not  pass  him 
by  with  a  torpid  wonder  or  a  vanishing  emo¬ 
tion  of  pleasure,  rather  let  us  seize  him  and 
raise  him,  up  upon  a  pinnacle,  that  other  land¬ 
lords  may  gaze  upon  him  if,  perhaps,  their 
hearts  may  prick  them,  and  that  the  world 
may  learn  from  what  one  man  has  done  what 
they  have  a  right  to  require  that  the  others 
shall  do,  and  so  on,  through  all  the  thousand 
channels  of  life.  It  should  not  be  so  diffi¬ 
cult  ;  the  machinery  is  ready,  both  to  find 
your  men  and  to  use  them.  In  theory,  at 
least,  every  parish  has  its  pastor,  and  the 
state  of  every  soul  is  or  ought  to  be  known  ; 
we  knpw  not  what  turn  things  may  take,  or 
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what  silent  changes  are  rushing  on  below  us. 
But  while  the  present  organization  remains 

- but,  alas  no  I  —  it  is  no  use  talking  of 

a  church  bound  hand  and  foot  in  state  shackles 
stretching  its  limbs  in  any  wholesome  activity. 
If  the  teachers  of  the  people  really  were  the 
wisest  and  best,  and  noblest  men  among  us, 
this  and  a  thousand  other  blessed  things  would 
follow  from  it ;  and  till  then  let  us  be  con¬ 
tent  to  work  and  pray,  and  lay  our  hand  to 
the  wheel  wherever  we  can  find  a  spoke  to 
grasp.  Corruptio  optimi  e$t  pessima\  the 
national  church  as  it  ought  to  be  is  as  the 
soul  and  conscience  of  the  body  politic,  but 
a  man  whose  body  has  the  direction  of  his 
conscience  we  do  not  commonly  consider  in 
the  most  hopeful  moral  condition. 


From  Ilogg’t  Initraotor. 
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When  we  think  deliberately  about  Dr. 
Johnson’s  famous  attack  on  sacred  poetry, 
we  are  less  amazed  at  its  falsehood  than  at 
its  flagrant  impertinence  and  absurdity. 
Why,  at  the  tire  when  it  was  written,  one- 
half  of  the  poetry,  and  best  poetry  in  the 
world,  was  sacred.  The  Bible  then  existed, 
with  its  vast  masses  of  poetic  matter  “  pressed 
down,  shaken  together,  and  running  over.” 
Dante’s  “  Divina  Commedia,”  and  Tasso’s 
“  Jerusalem  Delivered,”  and  Spencer’s  “  Fae¬ 
ry  Queen,”  and  Cowley’s  “  Davideis,”  and 
Milton’s  “  Paradise  Lost,”  and  “  Paradise  Re¬ 
gained,”  and  “  Hymn  on  the  Nativity,”  and 
Young’s  ”  Night  Thoughts,”  were  then,  and 
were  confessedly,  the  highest  strains  of  poetry 
extant,  and  were  all  more  or  less  sacred  in 
their  aim  and  subject.  And  yet,  in  the  face 
of  all  this,  the  purblind  giant  ventured  to 
assert,  that  sacred  poetry  per  u  was  naught, 
if  not  an  impiety  and  a  crime ! 


This  solemn  paradox  has  long  ago  sunk  to 
the  bottom,  whence  it  should  never  have 
arisen.  Nay,  an  opinion  is  gaining  ground, 
that  all  lofty  poetry  tends  towards  the  sacred, 
and  lies  under  the  shadow  of  the  divine. 
Poetry  is  like  fire,  which,  even  when  employed 
in  culinary  or  destructive  purposes,  points  its 
column  upwards,  and  seems  to  transmit  the 
flower  and  essence  of  its  conquests  to  heaven. 
All  poetry  that  does  not  thus  ascend  is  of  a 
mean  or  secondary  order.  And  need  we  say 
what  a  flood  of  religious  song  has  arisen  up 
since  the  dictum  of  the  lexicographer,  and 
drowned  it  in  the  waves  ? 

Our  object  in  the  following  series  is  to 
select  a  few  of  the  leading  religious  poets  of 
the  last  and  this  century,  and  to  seek  to  bring 
out  not  only  their  literary  merits,  but  the 
various  religious  ideas  of  which  their  writings 
are  the  expressions. 

We  select  first  Robert  Blair,  minister  of 
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Athelstaneford,  and  author  of  “  The  Grave.” 
We  know  nothing  nnore  of  hia  life  or  private 
character  than  what  we  6nd  in  the  common 
encyclopaedias,  and  cannot  even  point  out  any 
source  of  additional  information,  although 
probably  some  such  does  exist.  He  was 
born  at  Eldinburgh  in  1 699,  ordained  at  Athel¬ 
staneford,  Eiast  Lothian,  in  1731,  spent  there  i 
the  remainder  of  his  quiet  and  studious  life, 
was  pious  and  diligent  as  a  minister,  married 
Miss  Isabella  Law,  daughter  of  Professor  Law 
of  Edinburgh  University,  had  by  her  6ve  sons 
and  one  daughter  (his  fourth  son  became  the 
celebrated  President  Blair),  and  died  in  1746, 
at  the  somewhat  early  age  of  forty-seven. 
His  "  Grave,”  although  not  printed  till  1743, 
was  chiefly  composed  before  he  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry.  He  lies  now  in  the  quiet 
kirkyard  of  his  parish,  without  even  a  stone 
to  mark  the  spot.  But  more  of  th\»  ere  we 
be  done. 

It  is  of  “  The  Gr.ive,”  then,  and  not  of 
Us  author,  that  we  propose  at  present  to 
speak.  It  is  not  certainly  a  great  poem,  but 
it  is  a  glorious  fragment  of,  or  rather  book  in, 
a  great  poem.  To  this  daring  limner  the 
Grave  gave  a  first  short  sitting,  but  no  more, 
and  the  poem  is  the  rough  but  powerful 
sketch  produced  thereat. 

Indeed,  the  shorter  perhaps  so  much  the 
better.  A  poem,  called  “The  Grave,” of  ten 
or  twelve  bwks,  would  have,  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity,  failed.  It  would  have  detained  our 
thoughts  too  long  on  a  subject  always  dis¬ 
agreeable.  The  poem,  too,  would  (to  use  an 
expression  of  a  clever  friend  about  Pollok’s 
“  Course  of  Time”)  “  have  wanted  a  back¬ 
bone.”  The  grave,  as  a  subject,  has  no  unity 
and  no  story.  It  stands  by  itself,  hollow, 
solitary,  with  its  momentary  ghastly  yawn- 
ings,  its  general  repose,  and  the  dark  mys¬ 
teries  which,  whether  open  or  shut,  it  con¬ 
ceals  in  its  silent  bosom.  When  you  intro¬ 
duce  the  thought  of  “  Resurrection,”  you 
start  the  subject  of  another  poem,  and  “death 
is  swallowed  up  in  victory.”  And  hence  we 
think  we  can  account  for  what  has  been  often 
thought  the  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  of 
this  poem,  Blair  was  writing  of  the  power 
and  triumphs  of  the  grave.  He  left  it  to 
others  to  sing,  in  full  diapason,  the  glories  of 
the  resurrection.  It  was  enough  for  his  pur^^ 
pose  to  allude  to  it,  at  the  close,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  intimate  his  own  belief  in  its  real¬ 
ity.  Surely  he  who  requires  the  painter  of 
“  Night,”  to  introduce  into  the  same  piece 
“  Morning,”  expects  too  much. 

It  is  to  a  portraiture  of  this,  the  night  of 
earth,  that  Blair  boldly  addresses  himself. 
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Many,  we  imagine,  think  his  style  of  treating 
the  subject  more  bold  than  reverent.  He 
does  not  seem  sufficiently  awed  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  grave.  He  treats  it  somewhat 
abruptly,  and  in  a  cavalier  fashion.  This 
sprang  partly  from  the  age  at  which  the  poem 
was  composed  (young  poets,  like  Words¬ 
worth’s  little  cottage  girl,  “  what  can  they 
know  of  death  ?”),  and  partly  from  the  dar¬ 
ing  quality  of  his  genius.  Michael  Angelo 
paled  not  in  the  presence  of  his  Moses ; 
Dante  trembled  not  in  his  Hell ;  and  Blair, 
to  use  the  finest  line  in  all  Aytoun’s  poetry, 
must  be  calm  and  firm,  even  when  “  face  to 
face  with  death.”  Besides,  what  at  first  seems 
careless  roughness,  turns  out  more  proba¬ 
bly  to  be  impatient  haste,  as  of  one  reluc¬ 
tantly  yet  determinedly  digging  a  grave  in 
a  suspected  and  dreary  spot.  Thus,  in  eager¬ 
ness  to  part  from  his  gloomy  theme,  although 
fearing  it  not,  does  Blair  dash  down  his  rugged 
and  powerful  lines. 

There  i«  something  hirsute  and  unpolished 
in  the  tone  and  style  of  the  poem.  “  It  has,” 
says  Campbell,  “  the  effect  of  a  countenance 
which,  without  regular  features,  has  a  power¬ 
ful  expression.”  'fhe  pictures  are  all  forcible, 
but  the  most  striking  are  those  of  the  darker 
and  more  terrible  objects.  He  succeeds  beat 
in  describing  the  triumphs  of  death  over  the 
rich,  the  strong,  and  the  powerful.  And 
when  he  comes  to  announce  the  approaching 
defeat  of  the  last  enemy,  it  is  in  the  terms 
of  a  somewhat  coarse  triumph,  which  sound 
like  a  caricature  of  the  grand  challenge  of 
the  apostle — “  O,  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? 
O,  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?”  Blair  assails 
him  in  such  powerful  Billingsgate,  as — 

“  O,  great  man-eater, 

Unheard  of  epicure  without  a  fellow. 
Thou  most  render  op  thy  dead. 

And  with  high  interest  too.” 

A  Gallery  of  Death  were  a  striking  and  sin¬ 
gular  one — we  mean,  of  the  various  forms 
and  images  under  which  both  the  poetic  and 
the  popular  imaginations  have  represented 
him.  This  would  include  such  figures  as  the 
Death  of  the  Grecian  Mythology,  a  fair  youth 
with  an  inverted  torch  in  his  hand — the  Death 
of  the  Revelation,  seated  on  his  white  steed, 
his  “tail  streaming  like  a  cataract  in  the 
wind  ” — the  Death  Angel  of  Arabia — Mil¬ 
ton’s  Gigantic  Monster,  for  a  hideous  monster 
and  miscreation  he  is,  animated  with  a  mere 
appetital  fury,  and  no  more  poetical  than 
would  be  an  impersonation  of  the  vulgar 
principle  of  hunger — and  Bums’s  daring  cari- 
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cature  of  his  country’s  common  notion  of  the 
Destroyer.  The  Death  of  Blair  is  a  mere 
cannibal,  even  less  ideal  than  Milton’s.  Truly 
does  Hazlitt observe,  that  “death  is  a  mif^hty 
abstraction — an  ugly  customer,  who  will  not 
be  invited  to  supper.”  Nor  is  he  easily  paint¬ 
ed.  Perhaps  Chaucer’s  picture  of  him,  as 
an  old  man  meeting  the  three  brothei-s  who, 
in  their  madness,  have  gone  forth  to  seek 
and  to  kill  Death,  and  who  sends  them  on 
errands  which  end  in  the  death  of  all  three 
(*‘  they  hear  no  more  of  him,  but  it  is  Death 
they  have  encountered  ”),  is  the  most  power¬ 
ful  of  all.  No  painter  yet  has  existed  who 
could  adequately  represent  Death,  in  this 
notion  of  him,  as  the  Evening  Breath  of  God 
passing  across  the  universe,  telling  the  flowers 
to  wither,  and  men  to  die,  in  the  same  pierc¬ 
ing  whisper,  not  destroying,  but  merely 
hushing  man  to  transient  silence,  speaking, 
like  Jesus  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  to  the 
throbbing  pulses  and  rolling  waves  of  the  sea 
of  life,  and  immediately  there  is  a  great  calm. 

We  shall  never  forget  reading,  when  a  boy, 
a  strange  wild  tale  in  a  newspaper,  called 
“  The  Vision  of  Death.”  It  described  Death 
as  an  actual  being — an  old  man,  with  a  sneer 
on  his  lip,  grey  hairs,  and  a  face  of  unutter¬ 
able  age,  appearing  at  successive  times  to  the 
father  of  a  family,  who  are  marked  as  his 
victims,  looking  at  him  suddenl3’|over  a  church¬ 
yard  evening  wall,  pulling  at  midnight  his 
bedclothes,  found  sitting  on  the  grave  of  one 
of  his  departed  sons,  which  he  has  gone  alone 
at  night  to  visit — each  apparition  followed  by 
a  death  in  his  household,  till  all  and  himself 
are  gone.  Words  cannot  describe  the  im¬ 
pressions  made  on  our  imagination  by  the 
fearful  story.  It  literally  haunted  us  for 
months.  We  often  turned  up  our  eyes,  half 
expecting  to  see  the  old  man  looking  down. 
When  we  chanced  to  wake  at  midnight,  we 
were  wont  to  plunge  our  head  into  the  bed¬ 
clothes,  lest  we  should  see  him  seated  beside 
the  bed.  And  once  reading  the  tale  over 
again  at  broad  noon,  alone  in  our  father’s 
study  (the  bed  where  he  died  stood  in  the 
apartment — a  bed  from  which,  on  another 
occasion,  about  two  years  afterwards,  and  a 
month  or  so  before  his  death,  tee  distinctly 
heard,  again,  too,  at  noonday,  a  deep  sigh  issu¬ 
ing  while  there  was  no  one  hit  ourselves  in  the 
room),  we  were  so  terrihed,  that  we  rushed 
down  stairs  to  the  parlor,  where  various  per¬ 
sons  were  sitting.  This  was  at  a  time,  too, 
when  we  had  learned  to  despise  all  ghost 
stories  and  vulgar  superstitions,  and  the  effect 
must  have  been  owing  to  the  the  terrible  in¬ 
terest  of  the  story  acting  upon  a  young  and 
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susceptible  fancy.  Certain  it  is,  that  for  some 
five  months — from,  we  fancy,  December, 

1 823,  till  May,  1 824 — there  was  not  an  hour  in 
which  we  were  entirely  free  from  the  panic 
terror  produced  by  “  The  Vision  of  Death.” 
The  summer  sunshine  and  breezes  at  last 
melted  it  away,  and  our  only  superstitions  ever 
since,  if  so  they  are,  have  been  connected  with 
dreams  and  presentiments,  in  both  of  which, 
especially  the  latter,  we  are  profound  believ¬ 
ers,  not  to  speak  of  a  belief  in  certain  coin¬ 
cidences,  and  practice  of  certain  little  odd  ob¬ 
servances,  at  which  the  world  would  laugh 
were  it  to  know  them,  and  at  which  we 
laugh  ourselves. 

To  return  to  Blair.  Full  of  invective  as 
his  poem  is,  there  is  no  misanthropy  or  malig¬ 
nant  feeling  in  it  all.  His  exultation  over 
those  he  accuses,  is  rather  that  of  conscious 
power  than  of  ferocity.  He  is  not  the  sav¬ 
age,  but  the  artist.  Severely  as  he  charac¬ 
terises  the  miser — terribly  as  he  lashes  the 
proud  wicked  man,  pompously  hearsed  into 
hell — and  stern  though  be  the  irony  with 
which  he  pursues  the  beauty  from  her  look- 
ing-glass  to  the  duds,  “  where  the  high-fed 
worm,  in  lazy  volumes  rolled,  feeds  on  her 
damask  cheek  ” — the  fine  imagery,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  touch,  serve  alike  to  show 
that  his  spirit  U  nevertheless  that  of  an  angry 
man,  not  of  an  accusing  demon.  He  does 
not,  as  Pollok  sometimes,  we  fear,  does,  love 
to  linger  above  moral  de.solations.  He  dues 
not  dwell  in  and  brood  over  them  like  an 
owl,  but  passes  across  them  with  the  swift 
brushing  wing  of  a  bird  returning  to  her  eve¬ 
ning  nest.  He  sees  and  shows  them  because 
they  are  in  his  way  ;  he  never  goes  out  of 
his  way  to  search  for  them.  Hence  there  is 
nothing  morbid,  hardly  even  melancholy,  in 
this  poem,  “  The  Grave no  whining  above 
the  sepulchre,  no  vain  raving  against  it,  little 
arguing  with  or  obtesting  its  inevitable  jaws, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  hard,  stern,  yet  not 
inhuman  daguerreotyping  of  its  gloomy  fea¬ 
tures. 

The  poem  fulfils,  we  think,  the  following 
tests  of  true  merit :  It  is  original ;  it  has 
been  generally  popular;  it  has  been  more 
frequently  quoted  than  almost  any  other 
poem — indeed,  than  any  of  a  similar  kind  or 
size  ;  it  has  served  remarkably  to  color  after 
poetry,  and  it  is  as  yet  the  best  poem  on  the 
subject.  Its  originality  has,  so  far  as  we 
know,  never  been  questioned.  “  The  Grave” 
wm  published  before  the  “  Night  Thoughts,” 
and  written  before  the  “  Last  Day”  of  Young 
had  been  published.  To  the  former  of  these 
it  has  some  resemblance,  but  none  to  the 
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latter,  nor  to  any  of  tlio  religous  poems  of 
the  century  before.  Its  free  and  energetic 
motion,  its  fearless  touch,  the  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  and  brief  poignant  force  of  its  pictures, 
its  carelessness  in  minute  effects  and  absence 
of  elaborate  polish,  its  stern  fidelity  to  nature 
and  to  life,  its  vigorous  raciness — all  combine 
in  proving  it  the  first  effort  of  a  great  orig¬ 
inal  genius,  with  an  eye,  an  imagination,  a 
hand,  and  a  language  of  his  own.  His  very 
commonplace,  like  Cowper’s,  is  daring.  He 
looks  at  and  handles  the  common  circum¬ 
stances  of  death,  as  we  might  conceive  the 
first  man  to  have  done,  when  he  had  newly* 
become  acquainted  with  the  gloomy  stranger. 

It  is  as  if  he  were  plucking  grass  from  Abel’s 
grave,  or  shaking  dew  from  the  first  night 
shade  which  drooped  over  his  murdered  dust. 
To  his  eye,  the  grave  has  not  lost  its  original 
gloss  and  fearful  glory,  and  has  gathered 
around  it,  besides,  the  dear  or  dismal  associa¬ 
tions  of  six  thousand  years.  He  has  not 
dealt  with  the  subject  reconditely,  or  meta¬ 
physically,  or  ideally,  but  has  looked  the 
great  naked  fact  in  the  face,  and,  from  the 
plainest  materials,  has  constructed  a  poem, 
which  has  gone  to  the  world’s  heart. 

Its  popularity  is  as  undoubted  as  its  native 
power.  This  is  no  doubt  partly  owing  to  its 
subject,  and  partly  to  its  shortness,  but  not 
wholly  to  these.  It  arises  as  much  from  its 
unique  and  admirable  execution.  The  task 
was  new ;  it  was  congenial  to  men’s  minds, 
and  it  was  accomplished  speedily,  in  short 
compass,  and  with  perfect  ease  and  mastery. 
And  thus  these  “  Rough  Notes  for  a  Poem 
on  the  Grave”  rose  instantly  to  fame,  were 
copied  into  all  school-books,  lay  in  the  win¬ 
dows  of  cottages  and  wayside  inns,  pervaded 
America,  were  translated  into  other  lan¬ 
guages  ;  while  pleasing,  in  a  particular  man¬ 
ner,  the  pious,  won  acceptance  even  with  the 
profane,  and  are  still,  after  a  century,  known 
to  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children  in 
Britain  and  throughout  the  world.  Perhaps 
we  should  add  another,  though  a  very  sub¬ 
ordinate  reason,  for  the  popularity  of  the 
Poem.  It  was  it’s  author  first  and  latl.  He 
wrote  himself  easily  up — he  never  tried  and 
succeeded  in  writing  himself  laboriously 
I  down. 

Few  poems  have  supplied  more  apt  and 
striking  quotations.  It  is  a  very  quarry  of 
household  words  and  sententious  truths, 
yielding,  in  this  quality,  not  even  to  Young  or 
Cow  per,  but  to  Shakspeare  alone.  Indeed, 
many  of  his  expressions  might  pas.s,  and 
have  passed,  for  bits  of  “  Hamlet.’’  Take  a 
few ; — 


“  Friendship,  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul. 
Sweetener  of  life,  and  solder  of  society.” 

“  Son  of  the  morning,  whither  art  thou  gone  7 
Where  hast  thon  hid  thy  many-spangled  head, 
And  the  majestic  menace  of  thine  eyes. 

Felt  from  afar  ?” 

“  Sorry  pre-eminence  of  high  descent. 

Above  the  vulgar,  bom  to  rot  in  stale." 

(Hence,  by  the  way,  Byron’s  famous  lines : — 

“  It  seem’d  the  mockery  of  hell  to  fold 
The  rottenness  of  eighty  years  in  gold) 

“  What  would  offend  the  eye  in  a  good  picture, 
The  painter  casts  discreetly  into  shade.” 

The  exquisite  description  of  putrefying 
beauty  has  been  already  given.  That  of  the 
strong  man  dying  is  intensely  Shakspearian ; 
and  even  more  so  is  the  picture,  commencing 
with,  “  Death’s  shafts  fly  quick,”  particularly 
the  passage  about  the  sexton.  A  hundred 
others  might  be  adduced,  but  it  is  needless. 
’I'be  poem  is  one  tissue  of  texts. 

Many,  besides  Byron,  have  been  more  or 
less  indebted  to,  or  at  least  inspired  by, 
“The  Grave.”  Young  has  kindled  his 
night-lamp  once  and  again  at  its  phosphoric 
flame.  Mere  quaint,  more  antithetic,  with 
passages  of  more  sustained  and  swelling 
power — with  gleams,  perhaps,  of  deeper 
thought,  and  with  bursts  of  more  impassion¬ 
ed  earnestness,  the  author  of  the  “Night 
Thoughts”  has  less  ease,  nature,  and  fewer 
of  those  happy  touches,  which  light  upon 
even  genius  only  in  rare  and  favored  mo¬ 
ments.  In  these  points,  and  in  a  peculiar 
power  of  rough  moral  anatomy  and  vivid, 
hurrying  satire,  Cowper  is  nearer  Blair,  and 
has  a  deeper  gloom  on  his  spirit,  teaches  a 
more  austere  morality,  abounds  more  in  pure 
theological  matter,  and  wears  on  his  lips  a 
wilder  and  more  prophetic  fire.  James  Gra- 
hnme,  of  the  “Sabbath,”  is  altogether  a 
gentler,  a  more  refined,  and  a  weaker  spirit 
than  Blair,  but  resembles  him  somewhat  in 
the  occasional  rudeness  of  bis  versification, 
and  in  sudden  felicitous  pictorial  flashes.  In 
“The  Grave,”  we  find  unquestionably  the 
germ  of  that  noble  poem,  the  “Course  of 
'Time and  if  in  aught  Pollok  excel  Blair,  it 
is  in  the  feverish  intensity,  the  hectic  heat, 
and  the  morbid  fury  of  his  temperament, 
which,  if  they  are  the  sources  of  much  of  his 
strength  are  those  also  of  more  of  his  weak¬ 
ness. 

We  have  had,  since  Blair’s  day,  no  poem 
on  a  similar  subject  comparable  to  “The 
Grave,”  unless,  indeed,  we  except  Bryant’s 
“ 'fhanatopsis.”  The  latter,  however,  is  a 
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poem  altogether  of  a  different  sort,  and  with 
a  difierent  object.  It  separates  the  thouglit 
of  death  and  burial  from  that  of  human  de¬ 
pravity,  and  looks  at  them  simply  in  their 
poetical  aspects.  Of  resurrection  it  makes 
no  mention.  Its  main  thought  (a  thought 
suggested  by  a  line  in  the  “  Grave  ” — 

“  What  is  this  world  ? 

What,  but  a  spacious  burial-place  unwall'd  !”) 

is  that  of  the  world  a  vast  sepulchre,  rolling 
through  the  heavens,  and  its  moral  is  to  incul¬ 
cate  upon  the  death-devoted  dust,  which  we 
call  man,  the  duty  of  dropping  into  its  kin¬ 
dred  dust  as  quietly  and  gracefully  as  pos¬ 
sible.  In  music,  it  is  far  superior  to  '*  The 
Grave  in  moral,  in  theological  truth,  and 
in  genuine  poetic  power,  as  far  inferior. 
Blair,  and  not  Bryant,  remains  the  laureate 
of  the  grave. 

And  yet,  we  could  conceive  the  subject 
handled  in  a  higher  style  than  by  either. 
The  religious  view  of  the  grave  entertained 
by  Blair  is  rather  harsh,  that  of  Bryant  is 
too  soft.  The  grave,  to  Blair,  is  too  much 
of  an  enemy ;  to  Bryant,  it  is  a  mere  mother, 
wrapping  her  children,  whether  wise  or 
foc^h,  in  her  bosom  for  ever,  with  equal 
care,  or  rather  with  equal  indifference.  May 
not  the  true  view  lie  between  ?  Mu$t  it  not 
lie  between  ?  And  were  it  not  better  to  paint 
the  sepulchre  as  simply  a  sublime  pause — a 
rest  to  all,  before  the  trial  of  the  judgment- 
seat — a  sleep  of  their  bodies,  preparatory  to, 
and  refreshing  all  for,  the  Grand  Assize? 
Alike  the  good  and  the  bad,  saints  and  crim¬ 
inals  must  sleep  out  their  night’s  sleep,  and 
touch  their  native  earth,  ere  they  can  stand 
before  the  last  tribunal,  and  confront  those 
eyes  of  the  Lamb,  which  are  as  a  flame  of 
fire.  We  could  conceive  the  grandest  poet¬ 
ical  effects  produced  by  a  proper  manage¬ 
ment  of  some  such  thought ;  and  the  sleep 
of  the  Furies,  in  that  dread  drama  of  *‘Es- 
chylus,”  would  appear  tame  and  meaning¬ 
less,  when  compared  with  the  sleep  of  all 
men  (their  spirits  away  for  a  time  to  another 
region)  in  the  antechamber  of  destiny,  await¬ 
ing  the  blast  of  the  resistless  trumpet,  and 
the  opening  of  the  doors  which  lead  to  the 
bar  of  eternal  judgment!  Enough,  that 
Blair  has  admirably  expressed  his  own  idea 
of  the  grave — an  idea  true,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
and  which  is  still  current  in  our  genenu  be¬ 
lief,  and  powerfully  effective  on  the  great 
majority  of  Christian  minds. 
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We  recur,  ere  we  close,  to  the  statement 
made  at  the  beginning — the  author  of  this 
remarkable  poem  is  without  a  monument! 
His  dust  lies  in  the  graveyard  of  his  own 
parish,  undistinguished  save  by  his  initials, 
K.  A.  B.  Is  this  not  a  disgrace  to  his  parish, 
to  Scotland,  to  the  public  at  large  ?  Is  it 
not  enough,  in  his  own  strong  language — 
“To  rouse  the  dead  man  into  rage. 

And  warm,  with  red  resentment,  the  wan  cheek.’’ 
His  amiable  and  talented  successor  in  Athel- 
staneford,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Whitelaw,  deeply 
interested  in  the  honor  alike  of  his  parish 
and  of  its  poet,  has,  through  our  humble 
medium  (we  having  written,  at  his  request, 
a  letter  to  the  “  Scotsman”),  appealed  to  the 
public  on  this  subject.  He  has  done  more : 
he  has  organized  in  East-Lothian  a  most  re¬ 
spectable  and  effective  committee — has  be¬ 
gun  to  collect  subscriptions — and  is,  in  short, 
“  moving  heaven  and  earth  ”  to  procure  a 
suitable  monument  to  the  great  poet  of  “  The 
Grave."  We  wish  him  God-speed.  We 
earnestly  recommend  the  object  to  our  read¬ 
ers.  We  call  them  to  bestir  themselves  in  the 
cause,  from  motives  of  individual  gratitude, 
of  national  pride,  and  of  religious  feeling. 
What  other  Scottish  poet  of  note  has  not 
now  his  monument?  Robert  Fergusson  has 
his,  erected  by  Robert  Burns,  and  renewed  by 
poor  Robert  Gilfillan ;  Robert  Bums  has  more 
than  one ;  Robert  Tannahill,  too,  we  think, 
has  his ;  so  has  Campbell ;  Scott’s  proud 
pinnacle  almost  dwindles  the  Castle  rock; 
Robert  Nicol,  Robert  Pollok,  Robert  Gilfillan, 
and  many  inferior  spirits,  have  theirs ;  but 
Robert  Blair  (how  curious,  by  the  way,  that 
so  many  of  our  Scottish  poets  have  been 
Roberts — and  a  Robert,  too,  was  our  great¬ 
est  king!)  lies  alone,  and  without  this  evi¬ 
dence  of  bis  fame.  So  it  is,  but  so  it  ought 
not  to  continue  to  be ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Whitelaw’s  disinterested  and  praise¬ 
worthy  efforts  will  meet  with  a  loud  response, 
not  only  in  Scotland,  but  in  South  Britain, 
and  wherever  the  one  powerful  wedge  of 
“'fhe  Grave’’  has  driven  its  way,  and  ren¬ 
dered  the  author’s  name  for  ever  illustrious. 

Were  the  Grave,  in  James  Montgomery’s 
bold  thought,  to  burst  silence,  and  to  speak 
out,  one  of  its  messages  might  be  that  of 
indignant  denunciation  of  the  supineness  of 
a  public,  which  is  permitting  the  dust  of  its 
most  powerful  poet  to  lie  undistinguished 
among  the  vulgar  dead — **  the  common  dung 
i  of  the  soil’’  around  it. 
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Tit£  family  of  Schwarzenberg,  or  "  Black 
MnunUin,”  have  for  a  long  period  ranked 
among  the  hrst  within  the  hereditary  domin¬ 
ions  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg ;  and  they 
held  sovereign  authority  in  the  Franconian 
County  from  which  they  derived  their  name, 
until  the  time  when  eighty-four  of  the  lesser 
German  princes  were  mediatised  by  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  the  Rhine. 

The  first  of  the  family  was  created  a  ban¬ 
neret  in  1417,  and  a  baron  in  1429.  The  cre¬ 
ations  since  that  period  have  been  in  the  line 
of  primogeniture  :  first,  “  Count  of  the  Em¬ 
pire”  in  1599,  “Prince  of  the  Empire”  in 
1C70,  and  in  the  following  year,  “  Count  Pa¬ 
latine  of  the  Court,  and  Count  Prince  of 
Schwarzenberg.”  In  1674,  the  reigning 
prince  was  received  into  the  college  of  the 
Princes  of  the  Empire,  and  in  1698  installed 
as  Prince  Landgrave  of  Kleggau  ;  in  1723, 
as  Duke  of  Krumau;  and  in  1746  the  title 
of  prince  was  extended  to  all  the  descend¬ 
ants. 

The  House  of  Schwarzenberg  is  now  di¬ 
vided  into  two  majoruti.the  first  of  which  is 
represented  by  John  Adolphus,  Prince  and 
Seigneur  of  Schwarzenberg,  Prince  Land¬ 
grave  of  Kleggau,  Count  of  Soulz,  and  Duke 
of  Krumau.  He  was  bom  1799,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  1833;  he  was  married 
to  the  Princess  Eleanor  of  Lichenstein  three 
years  previously,  by  whom  he  has  one  son 
and  one  daughter.  His  possessions  are  the 
bailliagesof  Schwarzenberg  and  Hohenlands- 
berg;  the  seigneuries  of  Wilhelmsdorf  and 
Marktbreit ;  which  comprise  an  area  of  about 
120  English  square  miles,  with  about  11,000 
inhabitants,  and  are  situate  in  the  middle  of 
Lower  Franconia.  The  territories  of  this 
Prince  in  Bohemia  are  of  immense  extent, 
and  include  numerous  towns  and  seigneuries, 
besides  the  dukedom  of  Krumau,  and  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  230,000  inhabitants.  This  prince 
also  possesses  extensive  territories  in  Styria, 
occupied  by  about  16,000  inhabitants,  a  small 
seigneury  in  Lower  Austria,  and  the  Castle, 
with  a  small  territory,  near  Salzburg  in  Up¬ 
per  Austria.  The  whole  of  the  population 


occupying  the  estates  of  this  prince  amount 
to  261,559  inhabitants.  The  rich  see  of 
Saltsburg  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  fami* 
ly ;  and  his  brother  Prince  Cardinal  John 
Joseph  Celestin,  one  of  the  handsomest  men 
in  Europe,  and  one  of  the  most  admired  by 
ladies  of  fashion  in  Austria,  is  the  archbi¬ 
shop. 

The  possessions  of  the  second  majorat — 
represented  by  Prince  Frederick  Schwarzen¬ 
berg,  who  was  burn  in  1800,  and  who,  from 
being  a  Knight  of  Malta,  is  unmarried — are 
situated  in  Bohemia,  and  consist  of  four 
seigneuries,  besides  that  of  Mariathal  in 
Hungary.  This  prince  is  a  general  in  the 
Austrian  army.  He  is  the  president  of  the 
tribunals  of  the  five  Hungarian  counties,  viz.: 
— Presburg,  Thorna,  Abuwivar,  Baranivar, 
and  Posega.  He  has  brothers  and  sisters 
who  are  married  and  have  children,  and  is 
first  cousin  to  the  elder  branch  of  the  House 
of  Schwarzenberg. 

The  Austrian  school  of  diplomacy  may  be 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Prince  Kaunitz, 
in  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa.  It  was  per¬ 
fected  on  pacific  principles  by  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  who  married  the  grand-daughter  of 
Kaunitz.  It  has  been  remodelled  upon  a 
dark  and  Jesuitical  policy  since  the  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  absolute  despotism,  which 
has  crushed  all  the  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  for  a  moment  followed  the  revolution 
of  1848.  The  chief  of  this  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  policy  seems  to  have  been  formed  by 
nature  for  bis  odious  mission. 

Prince  Felix  Louis  John  Frederick  Schwar- 
zenberg  was  bom  1800,  sixteen  months 
after  the  birth  of  his  brother  Prince  John 
Adolphus.  He  entered  the  army  at  an  early 
age.  He  was  also  early  attached  to  the 
Austrian  embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  where 
he  fell  into  a  political  scrape  in  connection 
with  a  conspirator,  which  caused  his  expul¬ 
sion  from  the  Russian  dominions.  He  was 
afterwards  attached  to  the  Austrian  embassy 
in  London,  where,  unfortunately,  he  became 
acquainted  with,  and  ruined,  one  of  the  fair¬ 
est  and  most  charming  ladies  of  whom  Eng- 
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people,  while  they  never  disputed  the  impe¬ 
rial  authority,  enjoyed,  without  possessing 
their  civil  and  political  rights,  that  sufferance 
and  those  pleasures  which  to  the  Austrians 
constituted  passive  happiness.  In  Prince 
Mettemich,  also,  the  domestic  virtue.s  and 
those  kindly  relations  and  manners  which 
constitute  the  charm  of  society,  were  pre¬ 
eminent. 

From  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  to 
the  fall  of  Prince  Mettemich,  the  Jesuits 
were  excluded  from  the  empire,  and  the  dig¬ 
nitaries  of  the  Church  were  rendered  nearly 
altogether  independent  of  the  Pope.  But 
Prince  Schwarzenberg  had  no  sooner  become 
Prime  Minister  than  the  Jesuits  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  swarms,  and  the  instruction  of 
youth  wholly  confided  to  that  insidious  and 
unscrupulous  fraternity.  At  the  same  time 
the  authority  which  the  Emperor  had  exer¬ 
cised  over  the  Church  was  transferred  to  the 
Pope  ;  and  every  bishop,  abbot,  as  well  as 
the  inferior  clergy,  were  placed  under  the 
immediate  supremacy  of  Rome.  It  was 
under  Prince  Schwarzenberg  that  persecu¬ 
tions  were  instituted  against  the  Protestant 
missionaries  in  Hungary.  His  administration 
was  truly  a  reign  of  terror,  of  executions, 
and  of  imprisonments.  The  young  Emperor 
was  little  more  than  a  puppet  in  his  hands ; 
and  the  secret  police,  which  was  practically  in 
abeyance  from  the  death  of  Francis  I.  until 
the  revolution  of  1848,  was  established  on 
the  most  hideous  system  in  every  town  and 
It  was  Prince  Sch  war- 


land  could  boast.  He  was  compelled  to  ' 
fly  under  circumstances  which  for  ever  ren¬ 
dered  his  re  appearance  within  any  British 
territory  impossible.  He  deserted  his  victim, 
and  left  her  a  prey  to  poverty  and  disgrace. 
Cold,  morose,  uninteresting,  he  remained  for 
some  years  afterwards  chiefly  at  Vienna ; 
but  bis  family  influence  procured  for  him  the 
proprietorship  of  a  regiment  of  Austrian  in¬ 
fantry,  and  the  rank  of  Field  Marshal.  He 
had  previously  been  sent  as  Austrian  Minister 
to  Turin,  and  afterwards  as  Envoy  Extraor¬ 
dinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Naples, 
where  he  remained  until  the  revolution  of 
1848. 

In  the  month  of  November  of  that  year. 
Prince  Mettemich  having  eight  months  before 
been  compelled  to  fly  from  Vienna,  the  mili¬ 
tary  power  suppressed  the  Government  of 
the  revolution,  and  Prince  Felix  Schwarzen¬ 
berg  became  Minister  President,  or  Prime 
Minister,  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Austrian  Empire  and  of  the  Imperial 
Court. 

His  administration  from  that  day,  until  the 
hour  of  his  sudden  death,  has  constituted 
the  most  despotic  and  deplorable  period  of 
the  whole  imperial  government. 

In  every  respect  this  Minister  contrasted 
unfavorably  with  his  great  predecessor.  The 
disposition  of  Prince  Mettemich  was  kind, 
benevolent  and  merciful.  While  Prime  Mi¬ 
nister  of  Francis  I.,  the  latter  would  neither 
allow  the  police  nor  the  prisoners  of  the  em¬ 
pire  to  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
First  Minister.  He  believed  that  Prince  Met¬ 
temich  would  never  punish,  but  rather  for¬ 
give,  ail  political  offenders.  Francis  was  no 
sooner  in  repose  among  the  tombs  of  the 
Hapsburgs  in  the  vaults  of  the  church  of 
the  Capuchins,  than  the  whole  police  system 
was  relaxed,  political  prosecution  ceased; 
and  before  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  at  Milan  as  King  of  Lombardo 
Venetia,  Mettemich  demanded  and  received 
the  power  to  grant  a  general  amnesty  for  all 
political  offences.  If  the  Government  of  the 
Austrian  empire  was  absolute  in  its  princi¬ 
ples,  it  was  the  constant  study  of  Mettemich 
to  soften  its  administration  so  far  that  the 


village  of  the  empire, 
zenberg  who  invited  the  Russians  to  ex¬ 
terminate  the  liberties  of  Hungary — who 
crushed  all  liberty  in  Italy — who  had  all 
those  acts  sanctified  by  the  Pope,  and  con¬ 
secrated  in  every  parish  church  by  the  Ro¬ 
mish  priesthood. 

It  was  he,  also,  who  entered  into  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  destroying  every  vestige 
of  public  liberty  in  continental  Europe.  Un¬ 
happily,  his  policy  has  survived  him  ;  and  at 
the  present  moment  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
and  the  Emperor  Francis  are  personally 
forming  a  conspiracy  at  Vienna  against  the 
freedom  of  mankind. 
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Dukino  the  year  1851,  the  Zoological  I  much  difficulty,  been  carried  out  since  last 

Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  were  visitea  by  |  season,  is  the  through  drainage  of  the  Park 

six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand,  two  and  gardens;  not  only  will  this  be  greatly 

hundred  and  forty  three  persons,  and  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  animals,  but 

though  a  large  portion  of  this  vast  multi-  visitors  will  no  longer  be  chilled  by  those 

tude  may  have  gone  to  them  merely  as  a  damp  mists  which  so  often  hung  over  that 

show,  yet  the  spectacle  witnessed  within  district,  rendering  it  pre-eminently  unwhole- 

their  boundaries,  cannot  fail  to  have  exer-  some. 

cised  a  beneficial  and  humanizing  influence.  We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  novel- 
Many  thousands  will  pass  through  them  ties;  and  that  which  will  no  doubt  form  the 

again  this  year,  and  as  important  alterations  chief  focus  of  attraction  during  the  coming 

and  additions  have  been  made,  some  ac-  season  is  Mr.  Gould’s  collection  of  hum- 

count  of  them  may  not  be  unacceptable.  ming  birds,  which  has  been  replaced  in  a 

The  late  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  founded  handsome  wooden  building  to  the  left  of 

the  society  in  1826,  No.  33,  Bruton  Street,  the  long  walk,  and  not  far  from  the  elephant 

being  fitted  up  for  a  Museum,  and  a  plot  of  house.  It  is  now  thrown  open  to  the  pub- 

ground  being  obtained  in  the  Regent’s  Park  lie.  The  general  effect  of  the  interior  of 

for  exhibiting  a  living  collection.  Soon  the  building  is  very  elegant;  the  walls 

afterwards  the  then  large  number  of  nearly  are  principally  covered  with  delicate  green 

one  hundred  animals  were  brought  together,  paper  divided  into  compartments,  by  em- 

including  presents  from  George  the  Fourth,  blamatic  flowers ;  in  the  centre  of  each 

and  several  of  the  nobility.  This  was  the  compartment  is  a  beautiful  painting,  and 

modest  nucleus  of  the  present  magnificent  to  these  we  shall  presently  more  particu- 

establishment.  For  some  years  the  gardens  larly  refer.  The  lower  third  of  the  walls  is 

were  a  focus  of  fashionable  attraction,  being  at  present  stained  a  dark  oak  ;  but  this  will 

very  exclusive,  especially  on  Sundays,  when  probably  be  altered,  as  it  deadens  the  bril- 

as  much  interest  was  made  to  obtain  ad-  fancy  of  the  birds.  These,  numbering 

mission  as  to  get  a  seat  in  a  box  at  the  about  two  thousand,  are  arranged  in  hexa- 

Opera.  gonal  glass  cases,  down  the  centre  and 

A  blow  was,  however,  struck  at  the  around  the  sides  of  the  room, 
prosperity  of  the  society  by  a  party  cry  of  It  was  curious  to  see  how  language  was 
Sabbath  desecration,  and  a  variety  of  cir-  last  year  ransacked  for  words  expressive  of 

cumstances  combined  to  undermine  their  their  beauty.  The  heavens  and  the  earth 

popularity,  until  the  society  became  on  the  were  alike  brought  under  contribution  :  they 

verge  of  dissolution.  At  this  crisis,  the  were  compared  to  little  suns,  to  stars,  to 

present  secretary,  Mr.  Mitchell,  was  ap-  gems,  to  metals,  to  the  most  brilliant  flowers, 

pointed,  and  we  feel  justified  in  attributing  and  goodness  knows  what  besides.  As  we 

the  salvation  of  the  society  to  his  exertions;  are  not  aware  that  our  vocabulary  of  words 

the  chief  points  to  which  he  directed  his  of  admiration  was  increased  (though  it  well 

energies,  were  the  breaking  up  the  old  might  have  been)  by  the  Great  Exhibition, 

system  of  exclusiveness  and  the  resuscita-  we  will  not  attempt  to  draw  on  an  exhausted 

tion  of  the  dormant  public  interest  by  con-  mine,  merely  saying  that  the  humming-birds 

tinually  improving  the  collection  and  gar-  must  be  seen  for  their  beauties  to  be  appre- 

dens.  We  need  not  sav  with  what  success  ciated.  Not  the  least  remarkable  point  is 

this  system  has  been  attended,  and  trust  the  marvelous  ingenuity  displayed, not  merely 

that  the  gardens  may  ever  bask,  as  now,  in  in  the  general  arrangements  of  the  contents 

the  sunshine  of  public  favor.  of  each  case,  but  in  the  attitudes  of  the  birds 

One  important  thing  which  has,  after  themselves,  every  individual  being  placed  in 
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just  that  position  best  adapted  to  exhibit  his 
especial  beauty. 

Branching  off  from  the  large  apartment  is 
a  small  chamber  of  much  interest.  In  it  is 
a  stand  containing  the  complete  set  of  Mr. 
Gould’s  works,  comprising  no  less  than  six¬ 
teen  imperial  folio  volumes,  superbly  bound 
in  green  morocco  and  gold.  A  faint  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  these  books, 
when  we  sUte  that  the  “  Birds  of  Europe” 
extend  to  five  volumes,  price  76/.  8s.  and 
that  the  “  Birds  of  Australia”  fill  seven 
volumes,  amounting  in  value  to  115/.  the 
set :  and  this  reminds  us  that  had  these  works 
been  published  by  “the  trade,”  the  price 
would  have  been  much  higher  to  admit  of 
enormous  discounts  allowed  to  the  booksell¬ 
ers.  The  necessity  for  keeping  the  price 
down  to  the  lowest  figure  consistent  with 
the  choicest  art,  was  the  main  inducement 
which  led  the  author  to  take  on  himself  the 
formidable  risk  of  publication. 

Magnificent  though  the  works  mentioned 
be,  they  are  surpassed  by  a  work  now  in 
course  of  publication,  by  Mr.  Gould,  the 
“  Monograph  of  the  Truchilidas.  or  Hum¬ 
ming-Birds,”  for  the  execution  of  which  the 
collection  was  formed.  In  the  words  of  its 
founder,  “  Having  acquired  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  and  valuable  collection  extant  of  these 
lovely  ornithological  gems,  together  with 
much  valuable  information  as  to  their  habits 
and  economy,  the  author  has  determined  on 
publishing  a  monograph  of  a  family  of  birds, 
unequalled  for  their  variety  of  form  and 
coloring,  and  for  the  gorgeous  and  unrivalled 
brilliancy  of  their  hues,  which  after  a  long 
series  of  experiments  he  is  at  length  enabled, 
by  an  entirely  new  process  of  coloring,  to 
represent  almost  equal  to  nature,  and  the 
beauty  of  which  is  exciting  the  admiration  of 
every  one  to  such  an  extent  that  the  “  Mono¬ 
graph  of  the  Humming-Birds  bids  fair  to  be 
the  most  popular  of  his  productions.”  We 
are  not  acquainted  in  the  whole  range  of 
literature  with  a  more  charming  or  instruc¬ 
tive  object  for  the  wealthy  than  this  gor- 

freous  work,  and  os  the  number  of  copies  is 
imited,  we  apprehend  there  will  1^  no 
small  competition  for  them. 

We  have  mentioned  the  beautiful  draw¬ 
ings  with  which  the  walls  of  the  large  room 
are  ornamented.  They  are  the  illustrations 
of  a  work  about  to  be  published  by  Mr. 
Gould  on  the  Toucans,  a  singular  and  bril¬ 
liant  class  of  birds  frequenting  the  same  dis¬ 
tricts  and  woods  as  the  humming-birds.  In 
the  time  of  Linnaeus  not  more  than  five  or 
six  species  were  Itnown,  whereas,  in  this 


work  upwards  of  fifty  are  displayed,  almost 
all  being  from  the  great  range  of  the  Andes. 

The  toucans  are  characterized  by  their 
enormous  beaks,  which  are  admirably 
adapted  for  enabling  them  .to  snatch  out  of 
the  dense  and  prickly  bushes  the  eggs  and 
callow  young  of  other  birds,  of  which  they 
arc  sad  plunderers.  A  tame  toucan  at  the 
gardens  thus  disposed  of  a  small  bird  put 
into  its  cage.  Without  moving  from  its 
perch  the  toucan  snatched  at  its  victim, 
which  was  dead  in  an  instant  from  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  squeeze  ;  as  soon  as  it  was  dead 
the  toucan  hupped  with  it  in  his  bill  to 
another  perch,  and  then  placing  it  between 
his  right  foot  and  the  perch,  began  to  strip 
off  the  feathers.  When  he  had  plucked  off 
most  of  them  he  broke  the  bones  of  the 
wings  and  legs  with  his  bill,  cracking  them 
by  a  strong  lateral  wrench;  having  reduced 
the  body  to  a  shapeless  mass  entirely  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  proceeded  to  eat  first  the  soft 
parts,  and  (like  a  boy  leaving  the  biggest 
strawberry  till  the  last)  reserved  the  larger 
bones,  which  he  bolted  like  a  lump  of 
caviare.  A  sleeping  toucan  is  one  of  the 
oddest  sights  imaginable.  He  contrives  to 
nestle  his  head  so  completely  among  the 
feathers  of  the  back  that  the  huge  beak  is 
completely  lost  to  view,  and  as  the  tail  is 
then  thrown  backwards,  he  bears  a  close  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  ball  of  feathers. 

Near  to  the  eagle-aviary  may  be  seen  in 
process  of  erection  a  miniature  Crystal 
Palace,  intended  for  a  Piscinarium  (if  we  may 
coin  a  word).  Its  interior  will  be  surrounded 
with  glass  tanks  filled  with  water,  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  sand,  pebbles,  <kc.,  and  in  these 
fish  of  various  sort  will  be  kept.  Who  can 
tell  but  that  this  may  be  the  germ  of  a  great 
and  novel  feature  in  Natural  History,  where¬ 
by  the  habits  of  fish  will  become  us  well 
known  as  those  of  birds  and  beasts ;  and  per¬ 
haps  the  day  may  come  when  the  main  at¬ 
traction  to  which  the  public  will  flock  will 
be  "  the  Whale  and  her  Calf,”  “  the  Great 
Shark  from  Port  Royal,”  or  possibly  “  the 
Mammoth  Turbot  presented  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.” 

In  the  bear-pit  we  missed  our  old  friends, 
but  found  in  their  place  the  finest  brown  bear 
we  ever  beheld,  a  recent  acquisition.  He  is 
such  an  immense  fellow  that  he  rather  resem- 
sembles  a  grizzly  than  a  brown  bear,  and  as 
the  old  inhabitants  were  but  pigmies  in  com¬ 
parison,  they  have  been  removed  elsewhere, 
leaving  him  sole  lord  and  master  of  the  pit. 

There  is  a  fine  tiger,  too,  added  recently 
at  the  cost  of  200/.  He  is  not  so  large  au 
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animal  as  some  we  have  seen,  appearing  only 
two-thirds  grown,  and  will  doubtless  much 
increase  in  size.  The  society  has  now  no 
less  than  four  large  tigers. 

In  modest  retirement  in  the  gardens,  for 
he  has  not  yet  made  his  bow  to  the  public, — 
is  a  young  lion  cub,  whose  acquaintance  we 
bad  the  honor  of  making  on  the  25th  of 
April.  Looking  through  an  open  window 
into  a  small  room  we  saw  him  at  play  with 
a  black  and  tan  dog.  On  a  shelf  above  sat 
an  exceedingly  demure  looking  cat — a  gri¬ 
malkin  that  clearly  could  not  tell  a  fib  if  she 
were  to  die  for  it — who,  evidently  regarding 
herself  as  head  nurse  and  mistress  of 
propriety,  evinced  in  her  countenance  and 
manner  a  laudable  sense  of  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  office.  Our  young  friend  “  the  dar¬ 
ling  little  lion”  (as  a  lady  called  him)  is  about 
the  size  of  a  small  Newfoundland  dog, 
though  broad  in  the  face  and  limbs,  with  re¬ 
markably  bright  eyes,  an  honest  open  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  particularly  fluffy  coat,  striped 
with  dark  lines  as  is  always  the  case  in  the 
young  of  these  animals,  though  in  the  travel¬ 
ling  menageries  they  are  pufled  off  as  being 
young  lion-tigers,  which  they  are  not. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  the  visitors  to  the 
gardens  were  introduced  to  the  little  giraffe 
born  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  is  a  most  singular 
little  fellow,  bearing  in  miniature  all  the 
features  of  his  tribe,  and  it  was  amusing  to 
see  him  following  his  huge  mamma,  gazing 
with  wonder  at  the  sights  he  for  the  first 
time  witnessed,  his  infant  mind  appearing  to 
be  especially  perplexed  at  the  dresses  and 
bonnets  of  the  ladies.  He  has,  however,  all 
the  gentle  confidingness  so  characteristic  of 
his  race. 

The  sale  of  the  Knowsley  collection,  formed 
by  the  late  Lord  Derby,  was  an  important 
opportunity  for  adding  to  the  treasures  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  and  it  was  not  lost  sight 
of.  Lord  Derby  aimed  chiefly  at  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  antelopes,  deer,  zebras,  llamas,  and 
marsupiata,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  there 
were  not  less  than  1,617  specimens,  to  which 
100  acres  were  assigned.  The  Earl  by  bis 
will  bequeathed  the  individuals  of  one  species 
to  the  Zoological  Society,  that  species  to  be 
named  by  them.  The  choice  at  once  fell  on 
the  five  magnificent  Elands  which  are  now  in 
the  gardens.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Gordon 
Gumming  that  the  eland  is  by  far  the  largest 
of  all  the  antelope  tribe,  exceeding  a  large 
ox  in  size  ;  it  also  attains  an  extraordinary 
condition,  being  often  burdened  with  a  very 
large  amount  o{  fat.  Its  flesh  is  most  excel¬ 
lent,  and  besides  having  a  peculiar  sweetness. 


has  the  advantage  of  being  tender  and  fit  for 
food  the  moment  the  animal  is  killed. 

The  eland  is  independent  of  water,  and  fre¬ 
quents  the  borders  of  the  great  Kalahari  des¬ 
ert  in  herds  varying  from  ten  to  one  hundred, 
and  it  is  also  generally  diffused  throughout 
all  the  wooded  districts  of  the  far  interior  of 
Southern  Africa.  When  killed  the  skin  has 
often  the  most  delicious  fragrance  of  sweet- 
scented  herbs  and  grass.  It  is,  however,  a 
very  rare  species,  except  in  the  most  unfre¬ 
quented  parts,  and  Mr.  Gumming  relates  his 
first  interview  with  one,  as  follows : — 

“  At  length  I  observed  an  old  bull  eland 
standing  under  a  tree.  He  was  the  first  1 
had  seen,  and  was  a  noble  specimen,  standing 
about  sis  feet  high  at  the  shoulder.  Observ¬ 
ing  us,  he  made  off  at  a  gallop,  springing 
over  the  trunks  of  decayed  trees  that  lay 
across  his  path ;  but  very  soon  he  reduced 
his  pace  to  a  trot.  Spurring  my  horse,  an¬ 
other  moment  saw  me  riding  hard  behind 
him.  Twice  in  the  thickets  I  lost  sight  of 
him,  and  he  very  nearly  escaped  me ;  but  at 
length  the  ground  improving,  I  came  up 
with  him,  and  rode  within  a  few  yards  behind 
him.  Long  streams  of  foam  now  streamed 
from  bis  mouth,  and  profuse  perspiration 
had  changed  his  sleek  gray  coat  to  an  ashy 
blue.  Tears  trickled  from  his  large  dark  eye, 
and  it  was  plain  that  the  eland’s  hours  were 
numbered.  Pitching  my  rifle  to  my  shoulder, 
I  let  fly  at  the  gallop,  and  mortally  wounded 
him  behind  ;  then  spurring  my  horse,  I  shot 
past  him  on  his  right  sidfe,  and  discharged 
my  other  barrel  behind  his  shoulder,  when 
the  eland  staggered  for  a  moment,  and  sub¬ 
sided  in  the  dust.” 

Far  happier  is  the  fate  of  the  five  fine  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  gardens.  They  are  in  a  new 
building,  built  especially  for  the  Knowsley 
quadrupeds,  immediately  beyond  the  giraffe 
house.  One  of  them  is  wild,  and  obliged  to 
be  railed  off  from  the  intrusion  of  the  public. 

Two  Leucoryx  antelopes,  another  very  fine 
species,  were  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the 
Knowsley  collection,  and  one  of  these  has, 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  produced  a  little 
one, — a  curiosity  in  its  way,  as  being  the 
first  ever  bom  in  the  gardens.  In  the  same 
compartment  are  to  be  found  magnificent 
specimens  of  the  Sing-Sing  antelope  and 
harte  beeste,  two  bonte  boks,  two  korinne 
gazelles,  two  four-horned  antelopes,  and  a 
duiker  bok,  all  from  Africa. 

We  may  mention  that  our  old  acquaintance, 
the  HippopoUmus,  has  increased  enormously 
in  bulk ;  and  having  passed  well  through  an¬ 
other  winter,  there  is  every  reason  to  l^lieve 
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that  he  will  attain  the  stupendous  size  of  the 
full  grown  of  his  race. 

The  most  interesting  object  to  naturalists 
in  the  collection  is  the  Apteryx,  though  an 
ordinary  observer  would  wonder  what  could 
make  it  so  attractive.  As  some  of  our  rend¬ 
ers  may  not  be  acquainted  with  its  peculiari¬ 
ties,  we  will  briefly  mention  them. 

For  our  first  knowledge  of  this  bird  we 
are  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  Shaw,  to  whom 
a  specimen  was  presented  in  1812,  having 
been  brought  from  New  Zealand  by  Captain 
Barclay.  After  Dr.  Shaw’s  death,  this  un¬ 
ique  specimen  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  and  his  lordship’s 
being  a  private  collection  and  no  other  speci¬ 
men  coming  over,  the  existence  of  the  species 
was  generally  doubted  by  naturalists  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  so  remained  till 
Mr.  Yarrel  fully  established  its  existence  in 
a  paper  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Zoological  Society.  The  apteryx  belongs  to 
the  family  of  Struthionidae, — that  which  in-  ! 
eludes  the  ostrich,  emu,  and  cassowary  tribes.  ^ 
But  its  great  peculiarity  is  that  its  wings  are 
entirely  rudimentary,  the  fiction  of  a  wing 
having  a  strongly  hooked  claw  at  its  extrem¬ 
ity.  It  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  feeds 
on  worms ;  and  in  relation  to  this  we  find  a 
special  peculiarity,  for  it  has  a  long  curlew¬ 
like  bill,  with  the  nostrils  at  the  extreme  tip, 
instead  of  the  base,  as  usual  with  birds.  This 
enables  it  to  discover  worms  deep  in  the 
earth  without  the  aid  of  sight ;  the  bill  is 
plunged  in,  a  fine  fat  worm  smelt,  and,  great¬ 
ly  to  his  astonishment,  is  dragged  out  and 
bolted  before  he  is  well  awake.  The  favorite 
haunts  of  the  apteryx  are  localities  in  New 
Zealand  covered  with  dense  beds  of  fern, 
among  which  it  conceals  itself,  and  when 
hard  pressed  by  dogs,  with  which  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  hunted,  it  takes  refuge  in  crevices  of 
rocks,  hollow  trees,  and  deep  holes,  in  which 
latter  it  makes  its  nest  of  dried  fern  and  de¬ 
posits  its  eggs.  It  is  much  prized  among  the 
natives,  for  its  soft  hair-like  plumage  is  well 
adapted  for  the  dresses  of  the  chiefs  ;  and  it 
is  also  used  for  the  construction  of  artificial 
flies,  with  the  use  of  which  the  New  Zea¬ 
landers  are  well  acquainted.  The  apteryx  at 
the  gardens  passes  the  day  in  a  sort  of  hutch 
filled  with  hay,  in  which  it  loves  to  bury  it¬ 
self,  coming  out  at  night  and  digging  in  the 
preserve  of  worms  kept  in  a  heap  of  mould 
for  its  especial  sport  and  delectment.  The 
bird  is  to  be  found  in  a  small  building  at  the 
extremity  of  the  gardens  beyond  the  giraffe- 
house. 

The  grand  aviary  at  the  extremity  of  the 


gardens,  on  the  left  of  the  main  entrance, 
was  one  of  the  happiest  concepUons  of  Mr. 
Mitchell.  There,  almost  as  free  as  in  nature, 
may  be  seen  the  rarest  birds.  First  in  rarity 
and  interest  are  the  Bower  bird,  and  the 
Talegalla,  or  mound-raising  bird  from  Aus¬ 
tralia, — the  first  specimens  ever  brought  to 
this  country.  The  bower  birds  are  so  called 
from  their  habit  of  erecting  bowers  of  twigs 
and  short  branches,  which  they  adorn  with 
scraps  of  shells,  pebbles,  feathers,  and  other 
bright  objects,  the  arrangement  continually 
undergoing  alteration.  These  are  their  court- 
ing-grounds,  in  which  the  male  displays  all  his 
powers  of  pleasing,  to  gain  the  favor  of  his 
mate.  There  were  a  pair  sent  over  to  the  Ar¬ 
dens,  but  the  female  is  dead,  and  the  survivor 
may  be  seen  disconsolately  hopping  about  the 
fragments  of  an  imperfect  bower,  which  he 
has  not  the  heart  to  complete,  picking  up  a 
shell  or  twig  mechanically,  but  dropping  it 
again,  for  of  what  use  are  his  talents  in  deco¬ 
ration,  if  his  loved  mate  is  not  there  to  ad¬ 
mire?  A  brilliant  green  trogon  has  been 
given  him  for  company,  but  bowers  are 
quite  lost  upon  her. 

The  pair  of  Talegallas  are  in  fine  condition, 
the  male  sporting  his  yellow  wattles  and  deep- 
red  neck.  The  nidification  of  this  bird  is  very 
remarkable.  It  collects  together  a  great  heap 
of  decaying  vegetables,  sometimes  as  much 
as  equals  three  or  four  cartloads ;  the  heap 
being  accumulated,  and  time  allowed  for  suf¬ 
ficient  heat  to  be  engendered,  the  eggs  are 
deposited  in  the  centre,  not  side  by  side,  but 
distant  about  twelve  inches  from  each  other, 
and  buried  nearly  an  arm’s  length,  perfectly 
upright,  with  the  large  end  upwards.  They 
are  covered  up  as  they  are  laid,  and  allowed 
to  remain  until  hatch^,  and  the  young  bird 
leaves  the  egg  fully  fledged,  and  able  to  take 
care  of  itself.  Mr.  Gould  mentions  having 
seen  one  of  these  birds  in  the  garden  of  a 
gentleman  at  Sidney,  which  had  for  two  suc¬ 
cessive  years  collected  an  immense  mass  of 
materials.  The  borders,  lawn,  and  shrubbery, 
over  which  it  was  allowed  to  range,  presented 
the  appearance  of  having  been  regularly  swept, 
from  the  bird  having  scratched  to  one  common 
centre  everything  that  lay  upon  the  surface. 
The  mound  in  this  case  was  three  feet  and  a 
half  high,  and  ten  feet  across.  We  have 
watched  with  interest  the  proceedings  of  the 
birds  at  the  gardens.  Their  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing  is  not  to  scratch  quickly,  like  domestic 
fowls,  but  stretching  a  leg  before  them  as  far 
as  they  could  reach,  they  grasped  as  it  were 
a  quantity  of  material  and  threw  it  back,  al¬ 
ways  working  towards  a  common  centre. 
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whereby  a  mass  was  collected  in  a  marvel¬ 
ously  short  time. 

At  this  season  the  aviary  rings  with  har¬ 
mony,  for  there  are  collected  birds  from  all 
parts,  many  of  whom  are  now  either  building 
their  nests  or  sitting  on  their  eggs.  We  may 
mention  the  rock  thrush  of  Germany,  the  In¬ 
digo  birds  of  North  America,  the  wild  cana¬ 
ry,  the  Baltimore  oriole,  grass  parrakeets 
from  Australia,  bronze-wing  pigeons  and 
crested  pigeons  from  Australia,  crowned  pi¬ 
geons  from  Java,  red- billed  pigeons  from 
Senegal,  curassows  from  South  America, 
quails  from  California,  the  whydah  bird  from 
^ulh  Africa,  frankolins  from  the  same,  tina- 
moos  from  South  America,  and  a  host  of 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.  These  con¬ 
stitute  a  most  happy  family,  and  their  habits 
may  be  studied,  and  movements  watched  with 
interest  and  advantage,  by  the  artist  and  the 
naturalist.  This  is  no  small  boon,  for  there 
are  few  who,  like  Humboldt  or  Gould,  would 
go  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to 
study  the  natural  history  of  the  country,  but 
there  are  many  who,  prompted  by  strong  in¬ 
stincts,  yearn  after  nature,  though  their  lot 
is  cast  in  this  huge  smoky  city.  To  such, 
the  gardens  are  indeed  a  blessing,  and  it  is  an 
especially  pleasant  relief  to  the  mind  or  the 
head,  when  oppressed  with  business  or  fa¬ 
tigued  with  work,  to  turn  to  this  grand  aviary, 
and  watch  the  actions  and  listen  to  the  song 
of  its  feathered  inhabitants. 


A  most  valuable  ornithological  acquisition 
was  purchased  at  the  Knowsley  sale,  in  the 
four  Black-necked  Swans,  which  are  the  6rst 
ever  brought  to  Europe.  The  Roman  Poet 
selected  as  the  most  improbable  thing  in  na¬ 
ture  a  black  swan : 

**  Rara  avia  in  terria  nigroque  simillima  cyg^.” 

We  are  indebted  to  Australia  for  dispelling 
this  belief,  but  there  were  few  if  any  persons 
who  expected  that  such  a  novelty  as  a  snow- 
white  swan,  with  a  head  and  neck  of  the 
deepest  jet,  would  be  discovered.  Though 
exceedingly  rare,  they  have  been  found  in 
the  River  Plate  and  Chili,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  we  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
them  in  our  land.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
these  identical  birds  may  be  the  progenitors 
of  the  race  in  this  country,  and  that  in  fifty 
years  they  will  be  comparatively  a  common 
though  choice  ornament  of  our  parks  and 
lakes.  These  four  swans  are  at  present  near 
the  camel  house,  but  an  ornamental  piece  of 
water  is  being  prepared  for  them,  near  to 
where  the  humming-bird  house  stood  last 
year. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  do  more  than 
to  glance  at  the  most  striking  points  now 
presented  by  the  gardens.  But  to  every  one 
who  wishes  to  pass  an  hour  rationally,  agree¬ 
ably,  and  instructively,  we  say,  turn  your 
steps  thither,  and  you  will  be  amply  repaid. 


From  Tait’i  Mt(azina. 
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Tub  writings  of  Delta  have  been  long  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  loVers  of  literature,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  admirers  of  true  and  sterling 
poetry.  His  well-known  triangular  signature 
was  ever  hailed  with  pleasure,  because  it  was 
the  guarantee  of  fine  good  sense,  and  genuine 
humor  or  touching  pathos,  or  of  both.  From 
&  long,  intimate  and  pleasurable  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  this  author — works  charac- 


*  The  Poetical  Works  of  David  Macbeth  Moir 
(Delta).  Edited  by  Thomas  Aird  ;  with  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author.  Two  vola  Blackwood  and  Sons, 
Edinburgh  and  London.  1862. 


terized  as  much  by  the  genial  overflowings  of 
a  super-eminent  humanity,  too  exquisite  to 
be  feigned,  as  by  the  impress  of  genius  which 
stamps  them  all — we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  that  he  was  a  man  worthy  of  universal 
regard  and  reverence,  and  that  his  life  pre¬ 
sents  a  finer  poem  than  any  which  ever  fell 
from  his  pen.  He  has  gone  from  us  in  the 
vigor  of  his  intellectual  manhood,  but  be  has 
left  a  voice  behind  him  to  which  generations 
yet  to  come  shall  listen  with  delight  and 
profit.  To  many  his  life  will  teach  even  a 
nobler  lesson  than  his  lyre.  It  was  a  life 
emphatically  dedicated  to  God  and  man,  and 
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marked  by  industry,  self-denial  and  useful¬ 
ness  but  seldom  paralleled. 

The  neat  and  elegant  edition  of  the  selected 
works  of  David  Macbeth  Moir  now  before  us 
is  prefaced  by  an  able  and  most  interesting 
memoir  by  his  friend  Thomas  Aird.  For  the 
sake  of  our  numerous  readers  south  of  the 
border,  to  whom  the  personal  history  of  the 
poet  is  little  known,  we  purpose  briefly  to 
condense  the  leading  facts  of  his  life. 

He  was  born  at  Musselburgh,  on  the  5th 
of  January,  1798,  of  respectable  parents,  and 
he  was  the  second  of  four  children,  two  of 
whom  are  yet  living.  His  father  died  in 
1817  ;  but  bis  mother,  a  woman  of  good  un¬ 
derstanding  and  sound  taste,  survived  to  en¬ 
joy  what  is  dearest  to  a  mother’s  heart — the 
fame  of  her  son.  He  got  the  rudiments  of 
education  at  a  minor  school  in  Musselburgh  ; 
after  which  be  entered  the  grammar-school. 
Here,  during  an  attendance  of  six  years,  he 
acquired  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  lan¬ 
guages,  and  the  elements  of  geometry  nod 
algebra.  His  amusements  were  gardening 
and  painting  in  water  colors ;  and  in  all  the 
gregarious  sports  of  boyhood  be  took  a 
robust  and  hearty  share.  His  free  and  hap¬ 
py  circumstances  during  early  youth  were 
the  very  best  food  on  which  the  poetic  spirit 
within  him  could  be  feeding  and  growing ; 
and  the  locality  in  which  he  grew  up,  so  rich 
in  picturesque  old  character,  beauties  of 
scenery,  and  historic  associations,  was  full  of 
promptings  to  his  genius. 

Moir  was  but  thirteen  years  old  when  he 
was  sent  as  apprentice  to  Dr.  Stewart,  a  medi¬ 
cal  practitioner  in  Musselburgh,  and  a  man  j 
of  talent  and  worth  who  had  taken  a  liking 
to  him.  He  performed  bis  new  duties  with 
zeal,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  master, 
who  treated  him  as  a  friend.  An  instance  of 
the  nervous  sensibility  of  his  temperament  is 
recorded  on  the  testimony  of  his  brother, 
Mr.  Hugh  Moir,  whom  be  aroused  from  bed 
at  midnight,  not  long  after  bis  apprenticeship, 
and  induced  to  second  him  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  recover  a  drowned  man,  after  two  medi(^ 
men  besides  himself  had  previously  failed  in 
their  endeavors  at  restoration — an  attempt  to 
which  he  was  prompted  solely  by  his  nervous 
anxiety,  which  would  not  let  him  rest. 

Business  first,  literary  recreation  next — 
and  poetry  the  prime  of  it :  such  was  the 
key-note  on  which  be  pitched  his  life,  and 
kept  it  to  the  end.  He  made  his  first  poet¬ 
ical  attempt  in  1812, ere  be  was  fifteen;  and 
soon  after  wrote  two  short  prose  essays  in 
the  “  Cheap  Magazine,”  a  small  Haddington 
publication.  Like  all  young  authors,  he  was 


delighted  ”  to  see  himself  in  print.”  In  the 
last  winter  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  attended 
Edinburgh  College.  In  the  evenings  he 
frequented  Carfrae’s  sale-rooms,  and  spent 
his  pocket-money  in  books  ;  and  occasionally 
he  saw  Siddons,  Miss  O'Neill,  John  Kemble 
and  Kean,  whose  performances  made  a  pow¬ 
erful  impression  upon  his  mind.  He  obtained 
his  diploma  as  a  surgeon  in  1816,  when  he 
was  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  had  in¬ 
tended  entering  the  medical  department  of 
the  army,  but  the  advent  of  the  peace  altered 
his  design.  He  returned  home,  and  spent 
the  summer  in  literary  pursuits,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  a  debating  society  which  be 
had  instituted.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  he  published  anonymously,  “The  Bom¬ 
bardment  of  Algiers  and  other  Poems," 
which,  though  not  without  promise,  won  him 
no  fame. 

In  1817  Moir  joined  Dr.  Brown  of  Mussel¬ 
burgh,  as  a  partner  in  bis  medical  practice. 
Here  his  labor  was  great;  but  bis  father  was 
just  dead,  and  his  mother  being  left  to  “  the 
battle  of  life,”  he  took  the  new  toil  upon  him 
all  the  more  zealously  in  order  to  help  her. 
His  noble  and  manly  struggles  carried  her 
through  all  difficulties  ;  but  notwithstanding 
his  other  labors,  literature  was  not  neglected. 
Though  it  was  always  nine  or  ten  in  the 
evening  before  he  could  count  on  leisure,  he 
would  sit  in  his  bedroom  after  supper,  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  work  of  the  desk,  until  the  night 
was  far  spent.  Despite  these  exactions  upon 
his  energies,  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  well- 
knit  of  l^y  and  firm  of  health.  Writing  to 
Dr.  Macnish,  in  1828,  he  says,  “  I  am  far 
from  being  delicate.  I  have  nut  been  con¬ 
fined  fourteen  days  to  bed  fur  the  last  twenty 
years  :  a  pretty  good  sign  that  my  constitu¬ 
tion  is  not  naturally  a  tender  one.”  In  a 
subsequent  letter,  however,  be  confesses  to 
occasional  attacks  of  hypochrondria,  and  re¬ 
fers  his  friend  to  one  of  his  poems,  “  De¬ 
spondency,  a  Reverie,”  in  proof  of  iL 

Of  his  strict  attention  to  business  we  have 
evidence  in  the  fact  that  between  1817  and 
1828  he  did  not  sleep  a  night  out  of  Mussel¬ 
burgh.  His  literary  labors  were  almost  com¬ 
mensurate  with  bis  professional  ones.  He 
was  now  a  fequent  contributor  to  “  Black¬ 
wood’s  Magazine.”  The  proprietor,  aware  of 
his  merits,  kept  him  at  work.  He  played  a 
double  part — pensively  tender  to-day,  frolic¬ 
somely  humorous  to-morrow.  The  best  of 
the  jeux  d’esprit  with  which  young  Maga  was 
now  crackling,  such  as  “  The  Eve  of  St.  J  erry ,” 
“The  Auncient  Waggonere,”  “  Billy  Rout¬ 
ing,”  dec.,  were  let  off  by  Moir;  and  the 
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body  of  his  admirers  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  it  now  for  the  first  time — Maginn  having 
generally  had  the  credit  of  them.  An  oc¬ 
casional  short  essay  in  prose  varied  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  Blackwo^.”  The  popularity 
of  his  pensive  poetry  was  very  great,  especi¬ 
ally  among  the  young,  and  helped  well  to 
fix  the  magazine  in  the  hearts  of  the  rising 
generation.  Della  at  length  became  person¬ 
ally  known  to  Mr.  Blackwood,  and,  through 
him,  to  several  leading  writers — Professor 
Wilson  among  others,  with  whom  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  ripened  into  a  friendship  not  to  he 
dissolved  but  at  the  grave’s  mouth. 

In  the  year  1823,  Mr.  Oalt,  the  novelist, 
came  to  reside  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Musselburgh,  and  with  him  Moir  was  soon 
in  friendly  intercourse.  When  that  original 
genius  subsequently  hurried  off  to  America, 
he  left  the  concluding  chapters  of  the  **  Last 
of  the  Lairds,”  involving  the  winding-up,  to 
be  completed  by  his  friend.  Delta.  As  Moir’s 
professional  duties  widened,  bis  literary  la¬ 
bors  only  seemed  to  increase.  In  addition 
to  tbe  grave  poetry  bearing  his  usual  signa¬ 
ture,  he  continued  to  pour  forth  all  sorts  of 
jocularities  in  prose  and  verse — mock  heroics. 
Cockney  love-songs,  puns  and  parodies,  freaks 
and  fantasias  endless — all  little  wotted  of  by 
the  world  as  coming  from  him. 

Towards  the  close  of  1824  he  published 
his  “  Legend  of  Genevieve,  with  other  Tales 
and  Poems,”  which  was  well  received,  and 
increased  his  reputation,  though  it  was  not 
extensively  sold.  In  this  year  he  had  be¬ 
gun  the  **  Autobiography  of  Mansie  Wauch,” 
and  the  series  ran  on  for  the  three  following 
years.  It  was  extensively  and  deservedly 
popular  in  Scotland,  where  it  was  frequently 
re^  aloud  in  country  clubs,  amidst  explosions 
of  congregated  laughter.  Its  success,  when 
published  as  a  volume,  more  than  sustained 
its  first  popularity;  and  it  is  a  work  which 
will  live  so  long  as  Scotland  shall  contain  a 
single  prototype  of  the  pawky  tailor. 

In  1829  he  received  from  Mr.  Blackwood 
the  offer  of  the  editorship  of  the  “  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Agriculture,”  and  was  advised  to 
remove  from  Musselburgh  and  settle  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  But  though  sure  of  patronage  in  the 
Scottish  capital,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
forsake  his  practice  in  a  locality  where  the 
poor  had  a  claim  upon  him.  During  the  ter¬ 
rible  visitation  of  the  cholera,  he  was  night 
and  day  in  attendance  upon  the  sufferers ; 
and  often  has  the  morning  found  him  watch¬ 
ing  by  the  bed  of  some  poor  inmate  of  a  cot¬ 
tage  whom  the  arrow  of  the  pestilence  had 
stricken.  He  had  a  high  estimate  of  his  pro¬ 


fession,  which  he  regarded  less  as  a  means 
of  procuring  a  competency  for  himself  than 
as  an  art  which  he  was  privileged  to  prac¬ 
tice  for  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering ; 
and  he  ever  devoted  his  life  more  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  others  than  to  his  own  aggrandise¬ 
ment. 

On  the  8lh  of  June,  1829,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Catherine  E.  Bell,  of  Leith.  The 
match  WHS  one  of  love  on  both  sides,  and  to 
both  it  proved  the  crowning  blessing  of  life. 
In  the  following  month,  having  rendered  im¬ 
portant  services  to  the  **  Edinburgh  Literary 
Gazette,’’  he  was  presented  by  the  proprie¬ 
tors  with  a  handsome  silver  jug,  in  token  of 
their  gratitude. 

In  April,  1830,  writing  to  Macnisb,  he 
apprises  him  of  a  gratifying  visit  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Dr.  Bowring,  with  whom  he  was 
delighted  ;  and  informs  bis  correspondent  at 
the  same  time  of  the  birth  of  his  first  child, 

a  lovely  little  daughter.”  In  the  beginning 
of  the  following  month  he  published  "  Out¬ 
lines  of  the  Ancient  History  of  Medicine,”  a 
work  which  he  had  undertaken  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Mr.  Galt.  It  was  well  received  by 
the  Faculty,  and  added  considerably  to  his 
reputation  among  them ;  Campbell  the  poet 
criticised  tbe  work  in  a  strain  of  the  highest 
panegyric. 

In  October,  1831,  Moir  was  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  his  native  burgh,  an 
event  which  he  thus  announces  to  his  friend 
Macnish  :  “Would  you  believe  it?  I  have 
been  elected  a  meml^r  of  our  Town  Council ; 
so  you  must  be  on  your  good  behavior  when 
yon  next  vi>it  the  honest  town,  or  I  will  lay 
you  by  the  heels.” 

The  cholera  came  in  1 832.  Moir  was  in¬ 
defatigable  in  meeting  the  virulent  and  mortal 
attack,  and  his  human  exertions  for  the  poor 
were  unceasing.  In  the  midst  of  his  bar- 
rassing  labors  be  made  time  to  throw  together 
his  “  Practical  Observations  on  Malignant 
Cholera,”  of  which  a  second  edition  was 
called  for  in  a  few  days.  He  followed  it  op 
soon  after  with  his  “Proofs  of  the  Contagion 
of  the  Malignant  Cholera.”  Both  were  mas¬ 
terly  productions,  and,  to  our  thinking,  un¬ 
answerably  correct  in  theory. 

In  the  autumn  of  1832  he  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Oxford, 
and  visited  Cheltenham  and  London.  While 
in  town,  Mr.  Fraser  the  publisher  got  him  to 
sit  to  Maclise  for  an  etching,  which  after¬ 
wards  appeared,  with  a  short  biographical 
notice,  in  “Fraser’s  Magaune.”  His  main 
object  in  this  visit  to  the  south  was  to  see  his 
friend  Oalt,  who  was  at  Brompton  suffering 
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from  an  affection  of  the  spine,  from  which  he 
never  wholly  recovered,  though  he  survived 
till  1839. 

At  the  beginning  of  1833,  Dr.  Brown, 
Moir’s  partner,  retired  from  business,  and  the 
poet  was  now  senior,  with  a  junior  partner 
in  the  practice.  His  literary  exercises  were 
now  necessarily  abridged,  owing  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  his  professional  responsibility  and 
toil.  In  1838  he  lost  two  of  his  beautiful 
children,  and  another  fine  boy  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  He  says  in  a  letter  to  his  biogra¬ 
pher,  “  The  desolation  among  my  little  ones 
has  proved  to  me  a  very  staggering  blow. 

.  .  .  Death  is  a  stern  teacher,  but  I  am  now 
a  subdued  disciple.’’  At  the  death  of  his 
friend  Galt  in  1839,  he  did  justice  to  his 
memory  in  an  able  memoir. 

In  1843  he  circulated  privately,  and  then 
published,  his  “  Domestic  Verses,”  a  step  to 
which  he  was  urged  by  the  recommendations 
of  his  literary  friends — with  what  success  his 
biographer  does  not  inform  us. 

in  1844  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
kirksession  of  Inveresk,  and  discharged  the 
duties  thus  entailed  upon  him  with  exemplary 
fidelity.  He  had  a  profound  veneration  for 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  was  ever  ready 
to  promote  any  measure  the  object  of  which 
was  to  strengthen  the  Establishment.  In 
this  same  year  we  find  him  suffering  from 
some  internal  inflammation.  He  had  impru¬ 
dently  sat  a  whole  night  by  the  bedside  of  a 
patient:  the  illness  thus  brought  on  gave  his 
nervous  system  a  shock  from  which  it  never 
wholly  recovered. 

He  was  present  at  the  Burns  Festival  at 
Ayr  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  but  took  no  part 
in  the  proceedings.  He  did  ample  duty,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  occasion,  by  his  commemorative 
poem  published  in  “  Blackwood,”  which  was 
popular  beyond  anything  he  had  ever  writ¬ 
ten,  and  was  republished  in  fifty  different  quar¬ 
ters. 

By  the  spring  of  1845  he  had  become  the 
father  of  ten  children,  five  sons  and  five 
daughters,  and  another  son  was  born  to  him 
in  1847.  A  sore  mishap  befel  him  in  1846. 
He  was  riding  in  a  phaeton  with  a  party  of 
friends,  when  the  horse  took  fright,  ran  off, 
and  they  were  all  dashed  out.  The  rest  es¬ 
caped  unhurt,  but  Mr  Moir  received  a  severe 
injury  in  one  of  his  hip  joints,  which  confined 
him  for  months,  and  lamed  him  for  life.  In 
reference  to  this  affliction  he  writes  thus  to 
Mr.  Aird  in  1847 :  "  I  am  still  very  lame 
from  the  effects  of  my  accident,  and  am,  I 
fear,  never  likely  to  be  again  a  sound  man. 


Transeat !  It  cannot  he  helped  ;  and  I  en¬ 
deavor  to  follow  the  advice  of  St.  Paul,  and 
be  contented  with  whatever  may  cast  up.  I 
have  no  wish  to  live  a  day  longer  than  the 
last  one  in  which  I  can  be  useful  to  my  fel¬ 
low-creatures.” 

At  the  end  of  1847  he  was  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  Glasgow  Athenaeum,  at  which 
Charles  Dickens  presided,  between  whom  and 
himself  there  existed  a  cordial  friendship. 
Moir  spoke  upon  the  occasion  in  a  strain  of 
appropriate  eloquence. 

In  1848,  he  was  appointed  to  represent 
the  burgh  of  Annan  in  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  retained 
the  office  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  1849,  he  took  a  “June  jaunt”  in  search 
of  health  into  the  Highlands  with  Professor 
Wilson  and  a  few  other  friends.  His  letters 
at  this  period  show  how  much  he  enjoyed 
the  excursion  and  the  society  of  his  friends 
— of  the  Professor  especially ;  who  would 
stand  for  hours  up  to  his  middle  in  water, 
slaughtering  trouts  at  the  rate  of  seven  dozen 
a- day. 

In  the  spring  of  1851  he  delivered  a 
course  of  six  lectures  at  the  Edinburgh  Phi¬ 
losophical  Institution,  on  the  Poetical  Litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Past  Half  Century.  He  was  at 
this  time  in  a  very  nervous  and  delicate  state 
of  health,  and  his  friends  feared  for  his  suc¬ 
cess.  Their  fears  were  happily  disappointed. 
The  lectures  were  published  soon  after  de¬ 
livery;  and  a  second  edition  of  them  has 
been  already  called  for.  In  July  following 
appeared  the  “  Lament  of  Selim,”  Delta’s 
last  contribution  to  “  Blackwood.”  He  had 
contributed  in  all  three  hundred  and  seventy 
articles  to  that  periodical. 

His  career  of  honorable  toil  and  usefulness 
wa.s  now  drawing  to  a  close.  On  the  fore¬ 
noon  of  Sunday,  the  22d  of  June,  1851,  in 
dismounting  from  his  horse  at  the  door  of  a 
patient,  he  hurt  his  weak  limb,  and  injured 
himself  severely  in  trying  to  save  it.  Though 
suffering  much,  he  went  to  church  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  having  to  officiate,  as  elder,  at  the 
plate.  On  Monday,  speaking  of  the  state  of 
his  health,  he  said  to  his  wife,  “  Catherine,  I 
am  resigned  to  the  Almighty’s  will  whenso¬ 
ever  it  may  please  him  to  call  me.  I  have 
been  trying  for  some  time  past  to  live  every 
day  as  if  it  were  to  be  my  last.”  The  pre¬ 
sentiment  was  a  true  one.  The  mortal  sick¬ 
ness  was  upon  him.  But  he  stood  firm  to 
the  call  of  duty ;  and  in  the  midst  of  pain, 
and  with  the  shadow  of  death  around  him, 
he  attended  a  public  meeting,  and  delivered 
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an  admirable  address  on  the  occasion  of  a 
presentation  of  plate  to  the  minister  of  In- 
veresk. 

On  the  Ist  of  July  he  set  out,  with  Mrs. 
Moir,  to  try  what  a  change  of  scene  might 
do  for  him.  They  reached  Ayr,  where  he 
was  seized  with  a  violent  spasm,  and  had 
nearly  fallen.  He  refused  medical  advice, 
on  the  ground  that  if  once  ordered  to  bed 
he  should  never  rise  again,  and  resolved  to 
return  home  on  the  morrow.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  recruited  by  sleep,  and  went  on  to  Dum¬ 
fries.  There,  while  walking  on  Thursday 
evening  by  the  side  of  the  Nith,  in  company 
with  his  wife,  and  son,  and  Mr.  Aird,  he  was 
.-igain  seized  with  the  spasm ;  and  his  friend 
saw  his  face  collapse  as  if  he  had  been  struck 
through  with  a  musket-ball.  He  was  with 
difficulty  got  back  to  the  inn,  where  his  eldest 
son  shortly  arrived,  and  the  best  professional 
aid  was  speedily  at  hand.  During  the  brief 
absence  of  the  medical  men,  he  said  to  his  wife, 
“  Catherine,  my  hours  are  numbered  :  I  feel 
that  I  am  not  to  be  long  with  you.  But  do 
not  let  me  distress  you,  or  I  will  say  no 
more.  Look  at  me,  my  wife,  and  see :  1  am 
perfectly  resigned  to  the  will  of  an  All-wise 
Providence.  Have  faith :  God  will  protect 
you  and  our  children.”  To  his  friend  Aird 
he  said,  “  I  am  going  to  die  ;  but  I  am  quite 
resigned — quite  resigned.  I  have  contem¬ 
plated  this  for  some  lime  back.” 

We  cannot  dwell  upon  the  final  scene. 
He  lingered  on  till  the  Sunday  morning,  and 
died  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  who  had  as¬ 
sembled  round  his  bed.  Putting  his  hand 
upon  the  heads  of  his  children,  and  now  upon 
the  head  of  his  wife,  he  prayed  his  blessing 
on  his  little  ones  at  home — “Jeannie,  and 
Emy,  and  Osy,”  so  he  fondly  styled  them — 
and  on  his  brother,  and  all  his  absent  friends. 
His  last  recorded  words — pronounced  with 
long-drawn-out  solemnity — were,  "  And  now 
may  the  Lord  my  God  not  separate  between 
my  soul  and  my  body  till  He  has  made  a 


final  and  eternal  separation  between  my  soul 
and  sin :  for  the  sake  of  my  Redeemer !” 
He  died  at  two  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning 
the  6th  of  July. 

At  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mus¬ 
selburgh,  the  funeral  was  a  public  one  ;  and 
it  was  attended  by  all  the  eminent  men  of 
the  city  and  neighborhood. 

And  there,  in  the  quiet  churchyard  of  In- 
veresk,  sleeps  the  dust  of  David  Macbeth 
Moir,  with  the  dust  of  his  three  little  boys, 
whom  he  loved  so  dearly,  and  lamented  so 
touchingly. 

The  glory  dies  not,  and  the  grief  is  past. 

In  person  (says  the  biographer)  “  Delta 
was  tall,  well-formed  and  erect.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  bis  head  was  not  peculiar  in 
any  way,  but  good  upon  the  whole  ;  and  he 
carried  it  with  a  manly  elevation.  His  hair 
was  light,  almost  inclined  to  be  sandy  ;  and 
he  usually  wore  it  short.  His  features  were 
regular  and  handsome ;  but  he  had  rather 
too  much  color,  not  in  the  cheeks  merely, 
but  diffused  over  the  whole  face.  His  eyes 
were  grey-blue,  mild  withal,  but  ready  to 
twinkle  sharp.  When  the  sense  of  the  ludi¬ 
crous  was  full  upon  him,  he  had  a  way  of 
raising  his  eyebrows  as  people  do  in  wonder ; 
and  there  was  a  moist  confused  ferment  in 
his  eyes,  glaring  in  the  very  riot  and  delirium 
of  over-boiling  fun.  This  was  one  of  the 
strongest  expressions  of  his  nature ;  but,  with 
the  high  moral  powers  ever  watchful  and 
dominant  to  chasten  and  subdue,  it  was  not 
much  indulged  in.  His  usual  tone  of  voice 
had  a  considerate  kindliness  in  it  which  was 
very  pleasant  to  the  ear.  In  the  way  of 
beating  down  excuses,  in  order  to  have  the 
visit  of  a  friend  prolonged,  he  was  quite  old- 
fashioned  in  his  overbearing  cordiality” — a 
capital  description,  which  makes  us  see  and 
love  the  man. 

We  must  defer  the  consideration  of  Delta’s 
poetry  to  a  future  occasion. 


Fair  at  Leipsic. — The  book  fair  at  Leip- 
sic  has  gone  off  badly  this  year.  All  books 
and  pamphlets  on  politics,  and  the  present 
condition  of  Germany,  were  a  drug  in  the 
market.  Voyages  and  travels,  in  short,  any¬ 
thing  connected  with  emigration,  found  the 


readiest  sale  ;  a  sure  but  melancholy  indica¬ 
tion  that  political  persecutions  have  trans¬ 
ferred  the  hopes  and  interests  of  a  great 
mass  of  the  Germans  from  their  own  country 
to  more  distant  lands. 
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From  Bentlty’i  Mitedlaar. 

A  FIRST  VISIT  TO  THE  COURT  OF  QUEEN  ADELAIDE. 


Whkn  I  was  a  little  girl  of  some  twelve 
years  old,  I  enjoyed  a  pleasure,  which  at  any 
time  I  should  have  valued,  but  which,  at  that 
happy  age,  was  so  delightful,  that  it  nearly 
drove  me  mad  with  joy  ;  for  I  had  an  invita¬ 
tion,  in  company  with  my  mother,  to  an  even¬ 
ing  party  at  Windsor  Castle,  in  the  good  old 
time  of  Queen  Adelaide,  when  all  the  loyal 
(or,  as  they  call  themselves,  royal)  county  of 
Berks,  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  once  at  least 
a  year  seeing  their  fat  old  king  ckez  sot.  Con¬ 
sidering  my  age,  which  in  years  reduced  me 
to  a  mere  child  (though  in  feelings  I  was  as 
precocious  a  little  wretch  as  many  a  girl  of  six¬ 
teen),  I  verily  believed  the  invitation  was  en¬ 
tirely  a  mistake,  and  I  scanned  the  name  on 
the  grand  printed  card  most  carefully,  for 
fear  the  letters  might  vanish,  and  reveal 
something  else,  or  all  prove  a  dream  or  a 
fairy  delusion.  But  there  they  were,  written 
plainly,  in  large  letters.  After  having  con¬ 
vinced  myself  of  the  reality,  I  forthwith  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  inform  all  my  friends,  high  and 
low,  of  the  extraordinary  circumstance,  that 
I,  little  F.  D.,  with  a  head  barely  recovered 
from  some  ten  years  of  close  cropping,  a  face 
where  the  poppy  certainly  flourished  rather 
than  the  rose,  a  skin  well  brown  by  incessant¬ 
ly  running  out  in  the  hottest  sun,  hands 
much  stained  by  grubbing  in  my  little  garden 
and  climbing  various  trees  in  the  park  for  the 
purpose  of  better  enacting  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
a  form  very  plump  and  round,  and  broad- 
shouldered  (being  very  innocent  of  the  re¬ 
straint  of  stays),  that  1  was  indeed  going  to 
Court ! 

I  may  have  incurred  the  suspicion  of  ego¬ 
tism,  it  is  to  be  feared,  by  this  little  sketch 
of  myself,  but  from  which  I  could  not  refrain, 
because,  without  giving  the  idea  of  what  a 
wild  romp  1  was  then,  no  one  could  conceive 
the  extraordinary  contrast,  nor  the  effect  of 
my  intention  of  dressing  all  at  once,  from 
what  I  was,  into  a  simpering,  mincing,  young 
debutante,  about  to  make  her  appearance  in 
a  Court  circle.  However,  with  a  perfect 
conbdence  in  my  own  powers,  being  at  that 
time  utterly  unaware  of  my  debciencies,  I 


set  myself  to  the  pleasing  task,  which  my 
impudence  and  girlish  fun  pictured  in  glow¬ 
ing  colors. 

Although  the  hour  for  our  departure  was 
not  untilt  he  evening,  that  was  of  no  import¬ 
ance,  nor  was  it  even  considered  ;  the  mighty 
business  of  the  toilet  was  an  anticipation  of  the 
party,  so  early  in  the  afternoon  1  set  to  work 
to  achieve  the  great  change  which  was  to  6t 
me  for  a  Court.  Having  no  lady’s  maid  to 
assist  me,  my  ideas  were  very  simple,  and 
confined  to  a  thoroughly  good  scrubbing, 
something  in  the  same  style,  with  flannel  and 
soap,  as  described  in  Burns’s  “  Saturday 
Night,”  a  kind  of  ablution  which  brought 
out  my  ruddy  cheeks  in  high  relief,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  was  more  meritorious  in  intention  than 
successful  as  to  effect.  After  a  considerable 
time  spent  in  this  kind  of  miscellaneous 
cleaning,  the  knotty  point  of  hair  was  to  be 
considered.  Alas  !  this  part  of  the  question 
was  indeed  fraught  with  difficulty  ;  too  short 
to  plait,  too  straight  to  curl,  each  particular 
hair  seemed  to  set  up  a  defiance,  on  its  own 
account,  to  all  the  efforts  of  the  tirewoman 
of  a  friend,  who  came  at  an  appointed  hour 
to  dress  my  unhappy  head.  She  shared  in 
the  general  feeling  of  respect  to  me,  as  being 
about  to  appear  in  such  a  circle,  and  affected 
to  think  my  hair  remarkably  fine  ;  but  1  felt 
the  reverse,  for,  oh  !  how  I  suffered  !  First 
torn  with  a  comb,  that  in  disentangling  knots 
that  had  for  many  a  day  resisted  my  efforts, 
my  hair  was  dragged  out  by  handfulls,  and 
lay  a  silent  but  eloquent  witness  to  ray  pain  ; 
then  the  tears  were  brought  into  my  eyes 
with  the  desperate  effort  required  to  tie  the 
hair  behind,  which  ended  by  being  done  so 
tight,  I  felt  ns  if  the  very  skin  must  crack, 
and  I  already  experienced  the  truth  of  the 
old  adage,  that  “  pride  must  be  pricked.” 
But  I  bore  these  and  various  other  tortures 
with  the  patience  of  a  martyr,  grave  as  be¬ 
came  so  important  an  occasion.  I  offered  no 
unavailing  complaints,  for  there,  displayed  on 
the  bed,  lay  my  reward,  my  dress,  white,  and 
beautiful,  and  new,  and  pretty,  because  so 
simple ;  and  when  the  moment  came  for 
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viewing  myself  arrayed  in  the  glass,  I  cannot 
tell  how  perfectly  contented  I  was  at  the 
effect  of  niy  appearance  ;  and  rushing  up 
to  my  mother  (who  had  also  arrayed  herself 
to  her  own  entire  approval),  I  entreated  her 
to  admire,  not  myself  but  my  dress!  and 
then  I  set  off  full  tilt  to  the  kitchen,  to  show 
myself  to  the  cook,  between  whom  and  my¬ 
self  a  cordial  friendship  existed,  hy  reason  of 
divers  curious  little  underdone  loaves  which 
she  called,  and  1  considered,  cakes,  and  which 
on  a  baking  day,  were  smuggled  into  the 
oven  for  me;  and  various  little  tit-bits  (for 
I  fear  I  was  a  little  greedy)  I  at  divers  times 
partook  of  in  the  pantry.  She,  good  soul, 
held  up  her  hands  and  eyes  at  the  radiant 
effect  her  young  lady  cut ;  and  this  so  elated 
me,  I  began  to  dance  all  among  the  pots  and 
pans,  running  imminent  danger  of  literally 
darkening  all  my  glory,  for  in  the  middle, 
aroused  by  the  noise,  rushed  in  my  old  favor¬ 
ite  Newfoundland  “  Crab,”  and  wishing  to 
enjoy  the  fun,  he  made  a  leap  at  my  shoul¬ 
ders,  which,  had  I  not  evaded,  would  have 
utterly  annihilated  roe.  Roused  to  a  sense 
of  danger  by  my  narrow  escape,  I  flew  up 
stairs,  and  sitting  down  in  the  room,  conceded 
to  my  mother’s  entreaties  of  being  quiet  until 
the  carriage  came  to  the  door. 

How  long  I  listened  for  the  sound  of  the 
wheels !  I  was  sure  it  was  late.  I  was  in  a 
terrible  fuss ;  but  at  length  the  welcome 
sound  was  heard,  and  the  carriage  was  there  ; 
and  oh,  what  a  funny  little  carriage  it  was  ! 
drawn  by  the  two  lame  horses,  Peter  and 
Paul,  as  the  coachman  called  them  ;  an  open 
carriage,  made  very  light,  and  furnished  with 
a  hood,  and  green  curtains  to  draw  at  night. 
There  I  sat  in  uncommon  dignity,  and,  from 
the  consequent  exultation  of  mind,  indulged 
in  singing  various  snatches  of  songs,  as  I 
considered  with  propriety  and  emphasis ;  but 
my  voice  at  that  time  being  wholly  untutor¬ 
ed,  was  anything  but  harmonious,  and,  more¬ 
over,  was  very  harsh.  I  used  to  be  frequent¬ 
ly  desired  by  the  rest  to  be  silent,  which  I 
thought  very  h^rd ;  for  I  was  so  happy  in 
those  days,  the  mirth  within  needed  some 
safety-valve  to  give  it  vent. 

But  at  the  lime  I  am  writing  of,  the  car¬ 
riage,  the  horses,  and  all  seemed  to  me  some 
triumphal  car  to  bear  me  in  triumph  to  the 
glorious  scene  I  anticipated,  and  I  jumped  in 
with  a  beating  heart,  and  off  we  drove.  But 
very  slowly  we  went,  for  we  had  seventeen 
long  miles  to  go,  and,  as  I  before  said,  the 
horses  were  afflicted  with  a  kind  of  chronic 
lameness,  which,  though  it  did  not  prevent 
their  moving  in  a  sort  of  shambling  trot,  en- 
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tirely  impeded  rapidity.  I  beguiled  the  way 
with  chattering  incessantly  to  mamtna  of  all 
I  expected  to  see.  and  at  length  we  drew 
near  the  Castle.  There  was  a  considerable 
pause  and  consideration  at  which  door  we 
should  enter,  and  we,  being  quite  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  localities  leading  to  the  sanctum 
sanctorum  of  the  private  apartments,  were 
obliged  to  apply  to  one  of  the  porters  for 
direction,  whose  official  gruffness  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  melted  into  civility,  on  being  informed 
we  were  guests  arriving  for  the  Birthnight. 
This  intelligence  was  indeed  a  regular  “  Open 
Sesame and  as  the  carriage  rolled  under 
the  lofty  arches,  the  vaulted  passage  sending 
forth  a  hollow  echo,  we  seemed  in  a  fair  way 
of  reaching  the  proper  entrance. 

By  this  time,  truth  to  tell,  all  my  courage, 
all  my  confldence,  had  entirely  vanished.  I 
dreaded  the  lights,  I  dreaded  the  bedizened 
servants,  I  dreaded  the  grand  rooms,  and, 
above  all,  I  dreaded,  and  got  quite  nervous, 
at  the  idea  of  positively  facing  the  Queen  ; 
and  by  the  time  we  had  reached  the  entrance, 
made  sufficiently  plain  by  various  lights,  and 
crowds  of  servants  in  scarlet  liveries,  my 
heart  beat  so  quick,  and  1  felt  so  frightened, 

I  could  almost  have  renounced  all  the  honor 
and  glory,  and  wished  myself  back  in  my 
own  little  bed,  gazing  at  the  moon.  My 
mother,  however,  not  seeming  to  share  in 
my  terrors,  1  said  nothing,  but  when  we  had 
dismounted,  kept  tight  hold  of  her,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  under  the  lofty  doorway,  facing  which 
was  a  broad  staircase,  well  lighted,  up  which 
we  were  ushed  by  the  scarlet  gentlemen. 
As  I  approached  the  doors  of  the  reception- 
room,  I  got  very  cold  and  rather  sick,  and 
heartily  wished  it  all  over;  still,  on  entering 
the  splendid  suite  of  apartments,  such  is  the 
paradox  of  human  feeling,  instead  of  rejoic¬ 
ing  I  was  quite  blanked  and  disappointed,  at 
finding  no  one  there,  not  a  creature  ;  we  were 
the  very  first  arrival.  Now  this  seemed 
ridiculous,  and  I  knew  quite  well  the  cause 
was  no  other  than  my  excessive  impatience 
to  be  off,  and  felt  somewhat  confused  and 
angry,  which  made  me  forget  my  terror,  and 
1  began  to  look  round  on  the  surrounding 
scene,  being  considenably  reinstated  in  my 
own  feelings  of  self-confidence  by  a  passing 
glimpse  of  my  fine  dress  in  one  of  the  lofty 
mirrors. 

The  suite  of  rooms  thrown  open  on  that 
evening  comprised  the  whole  of  the  private 
apartments;  and  superb  they  indeed  were, 
and  fit  for  the  privacy  of  a  great  King.  In 
the  room  we  had  entered  sto^  a  bust  of  the 
King  in  marble,  wreathed  with  laurel,  a  del»- 
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cate  compliment  in  honor  of  his  birthday,  whole  body  covered  by  diamonds,  and  on 
The  glittering  chandeliers  threw  down  floods  her  shoulder  a  small  medallion  minature  of 
of  brilliant  light,  and  brought  out  in  glowing  the  King  set  with  jewels;  her  thin  neck 
colors  the  superb  green  bangings  of  the  glittered  with  a  ponderous  necklace,  and  on 
windows,  and  an  enormous  vase  of  malachite,  her  head  she  wore  a  superb  circlet  of 
presented  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  diamonds,  but  so  ill  ranged,  and  so  badly  put 
George  the  Fourth.  The  next  room,  the  on,  I  observed  the  large  black  hairpins  placed 
grand  drawing-room,  was  larger  and  grander;  to  keep  it  firm,  sticking  straight  out  from  it, 
beyond  that  was  another,  and  another  apart-  and  wholly  spoiling  the  effect ;  indeed,  her 
ment,  each  more  brilliant  than  the  last,  and,  whole  dress  was  dlcoum,  and  looked  as  if 
as  we  moved  along,  we  heard  the  military  put  on  in  a  vast  hurry,  and  hung  about  her 
band  in  the  adjoining  St.  George’s  Hall,  and  thin  figure  in  anything  but  stately  folds.  Nor 
the  hum  of  the  royal  guests  still  at  the  ban-  was  the  appearance  of  the  old  King  more 
quet ;  and  this  sound  so  revived  all  my  ner-  majestic ;  he  looked  fat,  comfortable,  and 
vous  fears,  that  I  instantly  beat  a  retreat  back  good-humored;  his  broad,  weather-beaten 
to  the  room  we  first  entered.  By  the  time  face  lighted  up  by  smiles,  gave  him  much 
we  had  returned,  other  guests  had  arrived,  the  appearance  of  some  old  farmer,  who  had 
country  neighbors  like  ourselves,  and  some  for  the  time  being  unaccountably  got  posses- 
friends  of  our  own  ;  but  there  was  a  kind  of  sion  of  the  blue  riband  and  brilliant  star  he 
shyness  and  chilliness  in  our  conversation  wore  on  his  breast. 

anything  but  cordial,  for  we  all  felt  we  were  The  royal  pair  acknowledged  the  general 
acting  a  part,  and  had  pot  on  our  court  man-  reverence  with  which  we  received  them,  and 
ners,  and  each  was  unwilling  the  other  should  passed  slowly  on,  stopping  to  speak  to  those 
see  the  change,  or  notice  tne  awe  and  fear  of  the  evening  company  with  whom  they 
they  felt  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  royalty,  were  personally  acquainted.  But  then,  be- 
Mrs.  L.  would  not  be  seen  talking  to  Mrs.  B  ,  hind  them  came  the  real  glitter  of  the  court ; 
because  she  was  a  common  sort  of  a  body,  and  how  I  wondered,  and  stared  at  the 
and  Lady  R.  had  rmlly  dressed  herself  such  shower  of  sparkling  diamonds,  and  gazed 
a  scare-scrow,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  with  with  silent  admiration  on  the  brilliant  train  of 
her;  and  as  Mrs.  C.  piqued  herself  on  her  jewel-circled  lofty  dames,  sweeping  the  floor 
London  friends,  she  would  not  appear  for  all  with  satin  robes ;  the  dazzling  coronets,  the 
the  world  intimate  with  her  country  neigh-  fair  faces,  and  long  hair  of  the  younger 
bors ;  and  Lady  R.,  who  knew  the  Duchess  ladies ;  the  various  colors,  the  brilliant  uni- 
of  Gloucester,  bad  set  her  whole  mental  forms  of  the  officers,  cocked  hats  under  their 
powers  to  catch  her  eye  when  she  should  arms,  with  the  white  feathers  reaching  the 
come  in.  Child  as  I  was,  I  noticed  all  these  ground  ;  the  bishops  with  their  funny  little 
little  worldly  manoeuvres,  and  despised  them,  black  silk  aprons  ;  the  ministers  in  their  lac- 
though  I  had  no  reason  to  complain,  for  be-  quey-like  bag  wigs,  uncollared  coats  and  lace 
ing,  as  1  said,  an  heiress,  every  one  was  civil  ruffles,  and  swords;  the  lawyers  in  their  long 
to  me,  specially  the  young  men,  for  that  woolly  wigs  and  dingy  gowns — in  a  word,  all 
reason ;  and  many  were  the  wonders  that  I  the  paraphernalia  of  court  passing  before 
should  have  been  invited;  but  I  vas  invited,  me, so  gay,  so  smiling,  one  might  (judging 
and  I  was /Acre,  the  only  child  present  among  thereby)  have  thought  no  care,  no  trouble, 
all  the  sweeping  dowagers  and  languishing  lurked  under  those  gay  robes  !  My  very  soul 
misses,  and  my  spirit  began  to  rise,  and  my  passed  into  my  eyes,  and  all  1  wanted  to 
courage  to  come,  and  I  now  thoroughly  en-  know  was,  icAo  they  all  were ;  for,  as  far  as 
joyed  and  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  I  could  tell,  they  might  have  been  visions  of 
when  my  reflections  were  cut  short  by  the  the  times  of  Louis  Quatorze,  or  any  other 
folding  doors  from  the  hall  being  thrown  monarch,  but  a  friend  pointed  some  out  to 
open,  and  a  murmur  passing  round  their  me.  There  was  her  grace  of  Cambridge, 
Majesties  were  about  to  appear — every  with  her  tall,  gaunt  figure,  caricatured  by 
one  then  formed  an  alley,  down  which  they  the  enormous  coronet  of  diamond  wheat-ears, 
were  to  pass  on  to  the  great  drawing-room,  and  her  funny  little  daughter  the  Princess 
1  was  ail  eyes,  all  ears  ;  and  at  length  very  Augusta,  so  very  fat,  and  so  round  shoulder- 
quietly  entered  Queen  Adelaide,  followed  by  ed,  she  seemed  to  have  her  good-natured 
the  King.  She  looked  quiet  and  amiable  as  large  face  fastened  to  her  bosom,  without 
ever,  but  extremely  ugly,  the  unfortunate  the  ordinary  addition  of  a  neck.  Then  came 
redness  of  her  face  heightened  by  her  splen-  the  King  of  Hanover,  with  his  mysterious 
did  drees,  which  was  of  white  satin,  the  glass  eye,  and  his  profusion  of  white  hair. 
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wound  round  his  face  in  whiakers  and  mous- 
taehefl  of  erery  shape,  and  bushy  thickness. 
There  was  proud  Jersey,  still  conscious  that 
her  fading  charms,  even  in  their  decline,  ex¬ 
celled  the  full  glory  of  inferior  beauties :  the 
lofty  carriage  of  her  head  told  of  the  proud 
spirit  within.  Xear  her  came  that  holy-look¬ 
ing  man  the  Primate  of  Ireland,  who  look¬ 
ed  so  good,  so  kind,  he  seemed  the  very 
model  of  an  apostle ;  there  seemed  such  a 
holy  calm  about  him,  and  such  a  sweetness 
in  his  pale  face,  and  commanding  6gure,  he 
looked  all  dignity.  There  was  the  lovely 
Kmily  Bagot,  then  in  the  zenith  of  her  beau¬ 
ty,  like  some  pale  moss-rose  bud,  she  seemed, 
for  I  can  never  forget  her  lovely,  pensive 
face,  set  off  by  the  most  becoming  head¬ 
dress  of  white  ribbons,  and  her  slender  figure, 
draped  in  white, — such  a  contrast  in  her 
stainless  elegance  to  the  glittering  crowd 
around  her.  I  could  only  half  admire  the 
proud,  imperious  beauty  near  her,  the  King’s 
natural  daughter,  who,  though  a  splendid 
creature,  looked  a  very  female  Lucifer,  and, 
as  she  tossed  up  her  head  with  haughty  air, 
reminded  one  that  parvenus  are  ever  pre¬ 
sumptuous.  Then  the  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  looking  just  like  some  little,  old, 
shriveled  walnut,  so  brown  skinned,  and  so 
wrinkled,  with  his  little  apron,  and  scanty 
hair,  anything  but  dignified,  and  marvelously 
out  of  place  in  the  gay  scene. 

Many,  many  more  passed  whom  I  do  not 
remember,  and  on  glided  the  glittering  crowd, 
and  we  followed,  into  the  state  drawing¬ 
room,  where  their  Majesties  took  their  place 
on  the  sofas,  with  Lady  Jersey  between 
them.  This  reminded  me  that  I  was  very 
tired  of  standing,  and  1  was  on  the  point  of 
committing  the  enormous  error  of  sitting  in 
their  presence,  but  just  in  time  mamma  drag¬ 
ged  me  off  into  another  room,  where  I  could 
rest  in  peace;  and  now,  when  I  had  looked 
about,  and  wondered,  and  admired,  twenty 
limes  over,  and  found  every  one  speaking  in 
whispers,  and  going  along  sideways,  as  peo¬ 
ple  afflicted  with'  severe  colds  not  daring  to 
use  their  handkerchiefs,  I  really  (in  spite  of 
the  lights,  and  the  glitter,  and  all)  began  to 
get  a  little  tired,  to  suppress  an  incipient 
yawn,  and  to  wonder  what  o’clock  it  was ; 
but  just  in  time  to  save  me  from  ennui,  came 
the  announcement  that  the  refreshment-room 
was  thrown-open,  and  being  exceedingly 
hungry,  I  was  determined  to  sup  royally,  at 
least  that  night. 

On  our  way  to  that  room,  which  closed 
the  suite,  I  again  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
lovely  Bagot  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 


beaux,  who  fluttered  about  her  fauleuil  like 
bees  round  a  flower.  She,  the  Court  Beauty 
par  excellence,  with  perfect  grace  dispensed 
her  favors,  her  pensive  smiles,  and  gentle 
words  to  the  favored  few.  One  more  face  I 
must  note ;  I  remember  as  so  Juno-like  and 
queenly,  Harriet  Paget,  where  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  complexion  was  admirably  contrasted 
with  the  darkest  hair,  all  spoilt  by  a  look  of 
ungracious  pride  and  hauteur ;  for  had  her 
eyes  been  lighted  up  with  amiability,  her 
face  would  have  been  faultless,  though  her 
figure  was  even  then  extremely  dumpy  and 
ill-made.  As  to  the  men,  I  noticed  none. 

I  remained  faithful  to  my  first  hero,  the 
stately  Primate.  The  supper-room  was  in¬ 
deed  splendid  and  singular,  for  the  walls 
were  carved  in  the  gothic  style,  and  heavily 
ornamented  with  groins,  and  spires,  and 
borders,  with  large  apertures  in  the  wall, 
into  which  were  let  the  most  magnificent  ar¬ 
ticles  of  gold  plate  set  in  cases  of  crystal. 
This  took  my  childish  fancy  amazingly,  it  was 
so  like  the  stories  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  so 
like  Aladdin’s  cave,  and  in  my  desire  mi-' 
nutely  to  examine  these  wonderful  things 
carved  in  all  the  minute  intricacies  imagin¬ 
able,  I  forgot  my  hunger  for  awhile,  though 
there  were  spread  the  tables  round  three 
sides  of  the  room,  covered  with  every  lux¬ 
ury  ;  things  so  tempting,  and  sweetmeats  so 
crystallized,  that  1  soon  had  my  attention 
riveted  upon  them,  and  set  to  work  quite  in 
the  style  of  Captain  Dalgetty,  to  cram  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  royal  cheer:  and 
here  I  must  own  to  a  most  nefarious  trans¬ 
action,  for  I  not  only  eat  all  I  could  then, 
but  secreted  a  perfect  mine  of  sugar-plums 
and  bon-bons  in  my  handkerchief  and  gloves 
for  quiet  discussion  at  home,  and  laden  with 
my  spoil  I  rose  from  the  table,  and  we  now 
began  to  think  of  descending  and  trying  to 
find  our  carriage ;  so  taking  our  last  farewell 
look  at  the  King, — who  was  indulging  in 
a  quiet  doze, — at  the  brilliant  rooms  still 
crowded  with  the  guests,  and  one  envious 
glance  more  at  the  diamonds,  and  jewels,  the 
possessors  of  which  I  determined,  when  I 
was  a  woman,  to  rival,  by  having  just  as  bril¬ 
liant,  we  descended  the  staircase  to  the  cloak¬ 
room,  where  everybody  was  pushing  every¬ 
body  else,  and  diving  among  mounds  of  dark 
silk,  for  their  own  particular  covering,  which 
some  attendant  beau  placed  on  the  ladies’ 
shoulders ;  where  porters  were  screaming, 
and  men-servants  harshly  responding,  caus¬ 
ing  a  very  Babel  of  sounds  composed  of  the 
names  of  half  the  peerage.  Here  we  stood 
unheeded,  dinned  by  the  noise,  and  I,  for 
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my  part,  with  open  ears  at  the  names  of  all  { 
the  grandees,  among  whom  I  found  myself.  | 

As  I  stood  there,  a  tall  woman  passed  me, 
and  stood  for  a  moment  near;  and  never 
shall  I  forget  the  impression  she  made  on 
me — never  forget  that  momentary  realization 
of  beauty.  To  speak  of  the  white  foam  on 
the  dark  sea,  the  snowy  Alps  against  a 
stormy  sky,  the  river  flowing  onwards,  bear* 
ing  the  reflection  of  the  bright  stars  above, — 
all  this  is  to  say  nothing,  nor  can  words  de¬ 
scribe  that  lofty  queenly  flgure,  that  pale 
calm  face,  those  flashing  dark  eyes,  lofty 
brow,  and  raven  hair,  that  like  some  beauti¬ 
ful  apparition,  glided  majestically  past  me. 
It  was  a  face  once  to  be  seen  and  never  for¬ 
gotten  ;  and  ere  I  looked  again  she  was 
gone,  all  making  way  before  her,  as  she 
gracefully  bowed,  passing  through  the  yield¬ 
ing  crowd. 

These  high-flown  observations  may  appear 
overstrained  in  a  child  of  my  years,  but  in 
truth  they  are  most  real,  for  1  was  a  solitary 
child,  placed  apart  from  others,  and  drawing 
my  ideas  from  books,  and  poetry,  and  plays, 
and  when  I  saw  any  actual  realization  of 
those  poetic  dreams  which  were  impressed 
on  my  mind,  with  all  the  vigor  of  a  dawning 


IJnly, 

understanding,  I  was  sensibly  alive  to  the 
impression,  and  I  became  instantly  trans¬ 
ported  to  some  fancied  scene, — the  actual 
retired  before  the  unreal, — or,  remaining, 
only  served  as  a  framework  or  background 
to  some  form  invested  by  my  fancy  with 
more  than  mortal  attributes.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  children,  brought  up  in  a  little  com¬ 
munity  together,  where  all  is  noise,  fun,  and 
sociability,  to  conceive  the  strange  day¬ 
dreams  I  experienced,  invested  with  a  nature 
essentially  poetic  and  dramatic, — a  state  in 
which  childish  ignorance  and  an  excited  im¬ 
agination,  combined  to  make  me  clothe  the 
commonplaces  of  my  life  with  a  halo  from 
an  aerial  region. 

These  grave  reflections  are  necessary  to 
excuse  my  fancies ;  but  my  beautiful  appari¬ 
tion  impressed  me  so  entirely,  that  1  heeded 
no  longer  the  throng  around  me,  and  by 
I  some  miracle  found  myself  once  more  seated 
in  the  carriage,  and  drawn  along  at  the  usual 
monotonous  pace  with  which  Peter  and  Paul 
traversed  space,  and  which  brought  us  home 
long  after  midnight,  when  I  sank  on  my  pil¬ 
low,  filled  with  delight,  to  dream  of  all  and 
everything  1  bad  seen  in  tenfold  lustre. 


From  Fraiet’i  Masaiino. 


A  CHAIR  VACANT 


A  CHAIR  vacant  in  Edinburgh  ?  We  can 
understand  what  is  meant  by  a  seat  vacant  in 
8t.  Albans,  but  we  are  altogether  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  what  is  implied  in  the  statement 
that  “  a  chair  is  vacant  in  Edinburgh.”  The 
explanation,  good  reader,  consists  in  this, 
that  certain  singular  proceedings  take  place 
when  a  professiorial  chair  is  vacant  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  north ;  and  by  giving  heed 
to  the  contents  of  this  paper,  the  mysterious 
process  involved  in  supplying  such  vacancies 
will  be  duly  explained. 

Modern  Athens  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
dull  place ;  from  the  time  that  the  sun  rises 
behind  the  Calton-hill  to  that  of  its  setting 
behind  Costorphine  wood,  each  day  is  much 
alike — to-day  the  same  as  yesterday,  and  no 
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prospect  of  to-morrow  difiering  materially 
from  its  diurnal  predecessors.  The  Union, 
steam- boats  and  the  rail  have  been  fast  wear¬ 
ing  down  the  angularities  of  Auld  Reekie, 
and  little  is  now  left  of  the  many  idiosyncra¬ 
sies  that  bristled  on  the  surface  of  society  in 
the  city  of  the  olden  lime,  as  luxuriously  as 
quills  on  the  vertebrm  of  the  fretful  porcu¬ 
pine.  Still,  Edinburgh  has  not  altogether  sunk 
into  the  monotony  of  provincialism ;  there 
are  yet  functions  discharged  within  her  bor¬ 
ders  which  mark  her  from  other  large  towns  ; 
and  one  of  these  is  the  filling  up  of  the  chairs 
of  her  good  old  College.  When  a  vacancy 
in  one  of  these  is  announced,  the  usual  som¬ 
nolence  of  the  City  of  Palaces  disappears, 
and  all  is  bustle,  riot,  din,  and  confusion — 
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For  then  her  sons  in  nij^htcap  wake,  | 
In  bedgown  wake  her  dames. 

The  patronage  of  the  great  majority  of 
these  chairs  is  vested  in  the  Town  Council,  a 
representative  body  composed  of  elements 
truly  heterogeneous.  The  numerical  strength 
of  the  council  is  thirty-three,  and  at  various 
periods  of  its  history  it  has  numbered  amongst 
its  members  baronets  and  bakers,  knights  and 
knife-grinders,  writers  and  wheelwrights,  ad¬ 
vocates  and  architects,  esquires  and  engineers, 
notaries  and  nobodies,  publicans  and  printers, 
half-pay  officers  and  haberdashers,  with  al¬ 
ways  a  fair  sprinkling  of  them 

Wlia  leather  rax  and  draw 

O’  a’  denominations. 

Everybody  pretends  to  despise  the  dignity 
of  town-councillor,  or  deprecates  the  lHlM)r 
involved  in  the  performance  of  its  duties  ;  but 
no  sooner  is  a  professorial  racunm  announced 
than  the  magistrates,  and  those  who  sit  in 
council  with  them,  are  compensated  for  pre¬ 
vious  neglect,  and  they  all  at  once  become 
very  important  people,  not  only  in  their  own 
estimation,  but  also  very  exalted  potentates 
in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  community.  So 
keen  is  the  competition  on  such  occasions, 
that  it  is  not  expected  that  the  council  should 
look  abroad  for  the  party  best  qualified  for 
the  office  ;  it  is  enough  if  they  so  far  yield  to 
the  pressure  from  without,  as  to  put  in  one 
of  the  well-qualified  candidates  who  are 
elaborately  forced  on  their  notice  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  The  trust  exercised  is  a 
public  one ;  the  public  at  large  not  only  look 
on,  but  take  part  in  the  contest;  and  the 
matter  being  always  thoroughly  ventilated,  so 
far  as  popular  verbal  discussion  is  concerned 
(for,  strangely  enough,  chair  vacancies  are 
seldom  taken  up  by  the  newspapers),  the 
general  sympathies  of  the  communitiy  are 
excited,  and  towards  the  conclusion,  the  fer¬ 
ment  is  all  but  universal.  The  numerous 
candidates  are  of  course  interested ;  but,  in 
addition,  each  of  these  has  his  dozen  of 
friends,  and  they  in  their  turn  have  their 
scores  of  allies ;  and  all  being  duly  acted  on 
by  every  conceivable  variety  of  motive,  each 
section  commences  its  gyrations,  and  centri- 
fugally  transmits  its  motion  to  its  outer  cir¬ 
cles,  till  nearly  the  whole  intelligent  popula¬ 
tion  are  acted  on  like  dancing  derveeshes,  and 
gravitate  in  one  huge  dynamic  mass  towards 
a  seething  whirlpool  of  agitation. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  chair  of  Sanskrit 
has  been  declared  vacant.  How  is  the  as¬ 


piring  philologist  to  vault  into  the  coveted 
seat?  Certificates  are  the  fulcrum,  and  can¬ 
vassing  is  the  lever ;  or,  to  vary  the  figure, 
testimonials  are  the  balls,  and  dunning  is  the 
gunpowder,  by  which  the  feat  is  to  be  ac¬ 
complished.  Every  pundit,  physician,  law¬ 
yer,  or  divine  of  the  least  note  is  besieged 
for  certificates,  and  these  are  fired  off  at  the 
council  in  successive  volleys  up  to  the  hour  oi 
cause;  and  not  content  with  indigenous  testi¬ 
monials  of  worth,  exotic  laudations  are 
begi>ed,  borrowed,  and  all  but  stolen,  not 
only  from  the  learned  in  continental  Europe, 
but  from  the  wise  and  ponderous  in  America, 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Oceanica.  These  docu¬ 
ments  fly  about  in  all  directions,  and  accumu¬ 
late  in  masses  of  such  terrible  dimensions, 
that  perusal  is  out  of  the  question,  and  even 
classification  is  set  at  defiance. 

Instead  of  attempting  a  great  historical 
picture,  filled  with  smoke  and  carnage,  we 
shall  in  our  illustrations  of  this  matter  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  a  miniature  election  por¬ 
trait,  selecting  as  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Figs,  the  eminent  drysalterand 
member  of  the  city  parliament.  Mr.  Figs  is 
a  good,  easy,  yet  care-worn  man,  with  a  ca¬ 
daverous  visage,  and  a  bald  head.  He  is  a 
member  of  a  Free  Kirk  congregation,  but  not 
rabid  in  his  views  either  of  church  or  state, 
and  was  selected  to  represent  his  ward,  not 
because  he  had  ever  stiid  or  done  anything 
to  exalt  him  above  his  fellows,  but  because 
nothing  in  particular  could  be  said  against 
him.  Mr.  Figs  has  jogged  on  smoothly — be 
and  his  wife  being  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
cognomen  of  Councillor — till,  in  an  evil  hour, 
this  same  Sanskrit  chair  became  vacant ; 
after  which  Mr.  Figs’s  peace  by  day  was 
murdered,  and  his  rest  by  night  disturbed — 
to  say  nothing  of  interruption  to  business, 
and  merciless  tear  and  wear  of  his  door-bell. 
Five-and-twenty  candidates  started  within 
the  first  eight  days — they  were  of  all  sizes, 
all  ages,  all  sects,  all  climes,  and  all  dimen¬ 
sions.  Poor  Figs — he  got  no  time  to  sell  bis 
wares,  no  time  to  post  his  ledger,  no  time  to 
caress  the  young  Figses  ;  and  the  hallowed 
hour  devoted  to  his  evening  glass  of  toddy 
was  ruthlessly  invaded.  Sabbath  brought 
no  solace,  and  kirk  and  market  were  equally 
open  to  intrusion.  For  a  time  Figs  was  po¬ 
lite,  for  the  thing  was  new  to  him  ;  by-and- 
bye  he  was  only  civil;  then  he  became  dry; 
aher  that  he  became  distant;  and  finally, 
we  are  afraid  to  say  so,  but  it  will  out — he 
became  tart.  Oh,  fie !  Mr.  Figs,  thus  to  de¬ 
mean  yourself  in  the  discharge  of  a  public 
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duty  !  Most  true,  excellent  censor,  but  con¬ 
sider  what  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Figs,  had 
to  he.'ir  ;  and  that  you  may  properly  appre¬ 
ciate  his  trials  and  temptations,  we  beg  of 
you  to  ruminate  on  a  journal  of  one  of  his 
forenoon  levees. 

Scene,  Mr.  Figs’s  Shop. 

Enter  Stoct  Candidate. 

Stout  Canditate.  Have  I  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  Mr.  Figs  ? 

Eigs.  That  is  my  name,  sir. 

S.  C  And  you  are  a  member  of  the  town 
council  ? 

F.  I  am. 

S.  C.  Then,  sir,  I  beg  to  inform  you,  that 
1  am  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  Sanskrit. 
I  understand  that  many  eminent  candidates 
have  started  for  this  charge  ;  but  without  in 
the  slightest  degree  disparaging  any  one  of 
them,  1  must  state  that  my  chdms  on  your 
attention  are  of  a  very  peculiar  order.  I 
have  long  sojourned  in  Oriental  regions,  and 
have  by  continued  verbal  exercise  made  my¬ 
self  conversant  with  the  principal  living 
tongues.  I  have  not  contented  myself  with 
acquiring  any  one  group  of  languages,  but 
have  studied  Indo- Germanic,  Semitic,  Malay- 
ian,  African,  and  American  tongues.  Com¬ 
parative  philology,  sir,  has  been  my  leading 
object  of  research.  Just  allow  me  to  point 
out  what  can  be  made  of  that  noble  section 
of  human  inquiry.  There  is  number  one,  a 
cardinal  with  which,  I  presume,  you  are  per¬ 
fectly  familiar ;  observe  the  analogy  that 
subsits  in  the  expression  of  that  important 
monosyllable  in  various  dialects  : — 


English, 

One. 

Icelandic, 

Einn. 

Sanskrit, 

Sika. 

Danish, 

Een. 

Persian, 

Yika. 

Russian, 

Odin. 

Greek, 

Heis. 

Erse, 

Aen. 

Latin, 

Unus. 

Welsh, 

Un. 

Dutch, 

Een. 

Scotch, 

Ane. 

Isn’t  it  wonderful,  sir,  these  analogies  ? 
Does  it  not  prove  that  the  confusion  at  Babel, 
although  a  severe  dispensation,  did  not  alto¬ 
gether  obliterate  the  ancient  landmarks  of 
human  speech  ?  But  I  will  not  occupy  your 
valuable  time,  Mr.  Figs;  I’ll  just,  with  your 
permission,  leave  you  a  copy  of  my  certiB- 
cates,  and  you  can  peruse  them  at  your  leis¬ 
ure.  You  will  see  at  once  they  are  not 
got-up  documents,  but  the  voluntary,  delib¬ 
erate  opinions  of  parties  qualified  to  judge. 
Good  morning  Mr.  Figs. 

Enter  Thin  Candidate. 

Introductory  portion  as  before. 


[July, 

Thin  Candidate.  I  am  a  candidate  for  the 
Sanskrit  chair,  Mr.  Figs.  I  am  as  familiar 
with  Sanskrit  as  I  am  with  my  mother-tongue ; 
but  I  should  not  venture  to  solicit  your  suf¬ 
frage  on  such  narrow  grounds — for  I  have 
made  all  languages  my  study. 

Figt.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  any  one 
word  in  ten  languages  ? 

Thin  C.  My  dear  sir,  any  school-boy  can 
do  that.  The  thing  is  to  carry  out  the  analo¬ 
gies  between  any  two  languages.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Turner,  in  his  Comparative  Qrammar, 
has  adduced  two  hundred  examples  of  affini¬ 
ties  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Lap- 
landic.  Why,  Mr.  Figs,  I  could  give  you 
and  the  town-council  five  hundred.  There 
is  a  sack  of  beans  lying  outside  your  counter : 
take  you  out  a  bean  for  every  analogy  that  1 
give  you,  and  count  the  beans,  and  you  will 
find  when  I  am  done  that  you  have  turned 
over  many  hundred  beans.  Mr.  Figs,  I  don’t 
wish  to  be  vain-glorious,  but  I’ll  tell  you  in 
confidence  what  has  been  the  result  of  my  in¬ 
vestigations.  As  the  Laplandic  is  a  branch 
of  the  Hunnish  stock,  which  came  latest  into 
Europe,  its  affinites  with  the  Saxon  indicate 
a  consanguinity  from  primseval  ancestry - 

Figt.  Really,  sir. 

Thin  C.  Ah  !  I  see ;  I  am  trespassing  on 
I  your  time.  But  don’t  believe  anything  that 
I  have  said  simply  on  my  own  testimony. 
Pray  look  at  my  certificates. 

Enter  Tall  Candidate. 

Tall  C,  I  have  called,  Mr.  Figs,  in  order 
that  you  may  put  any  questions  to  me  re¬ 
garding  my  qualifications  for  the  chair.  It 
is  better  that  you  should  mention  to  me  any 
point  on  which  you  require  information,  than 
that  I  should  intrude  on  you  with  general 
disquisition. 

Figs.  Well ;  do  you  know  anything  be¬ 
sides  the  Sanskrit. 

Tall  C.  Yes,  I  know  the  Persian,  Coptic, 
Teutonic,  Sclavonian,  Biscayen,  Finnish,  to 
say  nothing  of  European  tongues  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  been  ten  years  in  a  dungeon  at  Bokhara, 
whither  I  went  to  cultivate  a  knowledge  of 
living  Orientalism,  I  do  think  I  have  some 
claims  on  the  electors.  You  see,  also,  that  I 
want  an  eye — regular  ophthalmia,  caught  at 
Beyrout.  I  make  no  decided  claim  on  that 
ground,  but  I  think  it  is  right  to  mention  it, 
as  if  other  things  were  found  to  be  equal,  the 
fact  of  my  being  a  martyr  of  science  ought 
to  weigh  in  my  favor.  I  shall  say  no  more,  as 
my  certificates  will  explain  more  than  I  can 
venture  to  affirm  in  behalf  of  myself. 
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EnUr  Short  Candidate. 

Short  C.  1  shall  not  detain  you  three 
minutes,  Mr.  Figs.  Philology  is  a  broad 
study,  and  the  man  who  solicits  your  vote 
merely  because  he  is  familiar  with  Sanskrit 
grammar,  deals  a  heav^  blow  and  sore  dis¬ 
couragement  to  learning.  I  stand  here 
ready,  able,  and  willing  to  prelect  on  San¬ 
skrit,  and  its  cognate  and  allied  relations  to 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Cbaldaic,  Arabic,  Abyssin¬ 
ian,  Old  Phoenician,  and  Ethiopic.  And,  sir, 

I  do  not  present  you  with  mere  words — here 
is  my  Universal  Orammar,  and  here  are  my 
tesUmonials,  Judge  for  yourself. 

Enter  Dark  Candidate. 

Dark  C.  Mr.  Figs,  I  don’t  profess  to  be  a 
Polyglot,  but  what  1  know,  I  know.  I  can 
teach  in  the  Persi- Arabic,  or  Devanagari 
characters ;  and  1  can  instruct  my  students 
in  the  Naski  for  printing,  or  the  Zalik,  for 
writing  ;  if  they  want  Hindustani,  they  shall 
have  the  initial,  medial  and  final  forms  incul¬ 
cated  with  scrupulous  exactness.  And  even 
as  to  Sanskrit  itself  1  am  not  a  mere  alpha¬ 
bet  man  ;  I  can  give  them  illustrations  of  the 
Shloka,  otherwise  called  the  Anushtubh  me¬ 
tre,  in  the  highest  degree  of  purity.  But 
not  to  enlarge,  here  is  a  lad  at  the  door  with 
a  portable  conveyance,  containing  copies  of 
my  Dictionary  and  of  my  certificates.  Do 
me  the  favor  to  glance  at  the  one,  and  the 
obligation  to  peruse  the  other. 

Enter  Fair  Candidate. 

Fair  C.  Now,  Mr.  Figs,  one  word  with 
you.  I  am  a  candidate  for  this  chair ;  but 
let  there  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  ground  on 
which  I  stand.  I  am  not  a  syllable-splitter, 
a  vowel  analyzer,  a  diphthong-joiner,  a  voca¬ 
ble-monger,  or  word -catcher,  or  anything  so 
paltry,  despicable,  and  peddling  as  that  sort 
of  thing.  It  is  with  language  as  developing 
thought — glorious,  soul-upheaving,  heaven- 
descending,  go-a-head  thought — that  I  desire 
to  hold  forth  on  Sanskrit.  I  leave  the  old 
rags,  bones,  bone-dust,  brick,  mortar,  hay, 
stubble,  straw,  and  refuse  of  mere  words,  to 
perish  with  those  who  use  them.  I  abhor 
and  will  have  none  of  them  ;  they  are  a  de¬ 
lusion  and  a  snare,  an  invention  of  the  enemy 
of  progress,  and  must  infallibly  retard  human 
improvement.  If  you  elect  me,  recollect  I 
give  you  fair  warning,  1  shall  use  Sanskrit 
exactly  as  the  builders  did  the  scaffolding  of 
the  Scott  monument,  namely,  as  the  means 
of  rearing  the  temple  ;  and  thus  shall  I  avoid 
the  common  error  of  mistaking  the  frame¬ 
work  for  the  edifice,  the  hat-box  for  the  bat. 


There  are  my  certificates,  Mr.  Figs ;  and 
there  is  a  girl  with  an  empty  vessel,  wishing 
to  buy  something  of  you.  Pray  attend  to 
her.  I  have  a  warm  mouth  towards  the 
soda  water  in  your  window,  but  as  it  would 
look  like  bribery  and  corruption  to  buy  any¬ 
thing  of  you,  I  must  go  somewhere  else  for 
the  refreshment  of  my  frame. 

The  stream  of  candidates  continues  to  flow 
on :  but  as  they  are  twenty-five  in  number, 
and  as  considerable  sameness  obtains  in  the 
style  of  their  addresses,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  quote  any  further  specimens 
of  their  oral  dissertations.  But  towards  sun¬ 
set  two  other  personages  wait  on  Mr.  Figs, 
whose  aspects  are  so  marked,  that  we  cannot 
omit  notice  of  them.  Mr.  Figs  is  at  his  day¬ 
book,  plying  hard  to  make  up  for  lost  time, 
when  an  ominous  visage  peers  at  him  through 
the  railings  of  his  desk.  It  is  the  counten¬ 
ance  of  a  man  who  looks  like  a  murderer; 
and  in  this  melo-dramatic  age,  we  all  know 
what  constitutes  the  sanguinary  physiogno¬ 
my  :  black  matted  hair,  an  inflamed  nasal 
member,  diseased  blue  eyes,  a  faded  hat  with 
shabby  crape,  make  up  the  cephalic  portion  ; 
while  a  white  great  coat,  with  large  capes 
(such  as  Kean  wore  at  Drury  Lane),  and  a 
bludgeon,  complete  the  entire  figure. 

“  What  about  this  chair  ?”  asks  the  man 
like  a  murderer,  gruffly. 

Mr.  Figsstarts  from  his  three-legged  stool  as 
a  persecuted  antelope  might  be  expected  to  do. 

“  There’s  but  one  person  fit  for  it,”  con¬ 
tinues  Cain,  “  and  that’s  Tommy  Richardson. 
You’d  better  take  care  what  you  are  about.” 

“  Have  you  got  his  certificates  ?”  asks  the 
drysalter,  timidly. 

“  All  in  good  time.  Mind,  I  have  told 
you  he  is  the  fittest  man.” 

And  so  the  man  like  a  murderer  casts  a 
malignant  glance  at  poor  Figs,  and  giving  bis 
bludgeon  a  significant  twirl,  he  takes  his 
leave.  Now,  what  h.as  such  an  individual  to 
do  with  the  chair  of  Sanskrit?  Nothing  di¬ 
rectly,  but  something  indirectly ;  and  be  it 
known,  that  if  all  mankind  only  interfered  in 
matters  in  which  they  are  rfirecf/y  concerned, 
the  business  of  this  world  would  be  very 
differently  conducted  from  what  it  is.  Tommy 
Richardson  is  a  poor  devil  scholar,  and  ha.s 
sunk  into  debt;  he  has  no  more  chance  of 
the  Sanskrit  chair  than  he  has  of  the  imperial 
throne  of  Russia ;  but  he  throws  out  the  idea 
as  a  straw  to  his  creditors  ;  and  the  man  like 
a  murderer,  who  stands  to  Tommy  in  the  in¬ 
teresting  relation  of  money-lender,  and  who 
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has  in  vain  tried  Tommy  with  the  horrors  of 
the  Canongate  Jail,  catches  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  appointment  as  a  forlorn  hope,  which,  if 
it  succeeds,  may  repay  his  capital  with  inter¬ 
est,  simple  and  compound  ;  and  if  fail,  makes 
him  no  worse. 

But  another  form  stands  before  Mr.  Figs’s 
desk :  it  is  a  pale,  mild  face,  that  now  dif¬ 
fidently  lifts  its  eyes  on  the  councillor. 

“  Please,  sir,  when  is  the  S  mskrit  chair  to 
be  filled  up?” 

That  voice  and  that  face!  They  send  a 
thrill  through  the  whole  man  of  the  council¬ 
lor,  and  he  urbanely  names  the  day,  big  with 
his  peace  and  the  fate  of  the  four-and-twenty 
losing  candidates.  Is  it  lover,  brother,  or 
friend,  that  that  pure,  gentle  woman  is  inter¬ 
ested  in?  No  matter,  he  is  a  happy  dog  who 
has  a  place  in  her  sympathies. 

At  last  the  weary  day  has  an  end,  and 
Figs  goes  into  his  back  parlor  for  supper  and 
repose,  but  tortured  and  worried  with  his 
numerous  assailants,  he  has  no  appetite  fur 
solid  or  fluid  nutriment,  and  he  drags  his 
enervated  frame  into  bed.  Sleep  will  not 
visit  his  eyes,  and  slumber  refuses  to  close 
his  eye  lids — he  tosses  and  tumbles  in  vain, 
and  hears  every  hour  in  succession,  till  at 
length  Morpheus  takes  pity  on  the  jaded 
drysalter,  and  grants  him  a  modicum  of  re¬ 
pose.  But,  ah  1  horror !  What  is  that !  Figs 
starts  from  his  brief  snooze,  and  looking  up 
in  mortal  agony,  beholds  the  terrible  form  of 
the  man  like  a  murderer  bending  over  him. 
Figs  screams  in  fright,  and  covers  himself ; 
while  Mrs.  Figs,  who,  like  Lady  Macbeth, 
sees  none  of  the  airy  phantoms  that  disturb 
her  lord,  soothes  him  again  into  reluctant 
slumber.  The  young  lady  with  the  pale, 
mild  face,  is  now  the  ascending  figure  in  the 
vision  of  the  councillor — she  smiles  upon  him, 
and  stretches  forth  her  lily  white  hand.  Figs, 
although  an  elder  of  the  Free  Kirk,  is  human, 
and  he  clasps  the  tapering  fingers  that  hang 
from  that  snowy  arm — hut  touch  dispels  the 
gossamer  illusion,  and  Figs  finds  that  he  is 
squeezing  the  ichorous  digits  of  his  wedded 
spouse. 

Two  months  before  the  Sanskrit  chair  is 
filled  up !  Alexander  Selkirk  did  not  watch 
more  earnestly  for  a  sail  off  Juan  Fernandez 
than  Figs  longed  for  the  appointed  day.  The 
five-and-twenty  candidates  call  and  re-call ; 
their  friends  call  and  re-call ;  the  man  like  a 
murderer,  and  the  lady  with  the  pale,  mild 
face — call;  everybody  calls.  People  who 
never  knew  Figs  before,  make  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  wonderful  celerity,  while  those 


who  had  dropped  acquaintance  renew  their 
intimacy  in  a  singularly  mysterious  way. 
Figs  is  besieged,  beleaguered,  attacked,  cir- 
cumvallated  in  every  possible  direction — all 
human  intercourse  degenerates  into  ignoble 
canvassing  for  this  ill-fated  chair.  Does  a 
form,  known  or  unknown,  darken  his  counter 
with  its  shadow,  it  is  in  connection  with  the 
Sanskrit  vacancy;  conversation  may  begin 
about  Louis  Napoleon,  the  Derby  Ministry, 
the  age  of  the  moon,  or  the  price  of  gas 
shares,  but  begin  with  what  it  likes,  it  ends 
with  the  eastern  nuisance.  Figs  cannot  stand 
with  his  brother  elders  at  the  church  plate 
of  a  Sunday — he  cannot  walk  in  the  Queen’s 
Park,  or  promenade  on  Leith  Pier,  but  the 
hated  subject  is  obtruded  on  him.  Even  in 
his  own  family  he  cannot  command  silence 
on  the  dreaded  topic,  for  Mrs.  Figs  was  set 
upon  at  a  tea-party  with  a  view  to  the  sway¬ 
ing  of  her  husband  ;  and  the  eldest  Miss  F’., 
who  takes  day  lessons  in  music  at  a  board¬ 
ing-school,  has  also  been  tampered  with  so 
successfully,  that  the  young  minx  twice  at¬ 
tempted  to  cajole  her  pa  into  voting  for  a 
given  private  of  the  25lh  regiment. 

And  then  there  are  the  certificates — like 
the  men  who  vVent  to  St.  Ives,  each  having 
an  ass,  and  each  ass  a  sack,  so  each  candi¬ 
date  bits  six  sets  of  certificates,  and  each  set 
has  an  appendix,  and  each  appendix  a  sup¬ 
plement — they  form  a  vertical  pile  under¬ 
neath  Figs’s  book-case  that  threatens  to  rival 
Melville’s  monument  in  stature.  These  cer¬ 
tificates  must  be  explored  some  day — there 
are  Davy  lamps  for  coal-pits,  but  where,  oh! 
where  are  the  illuminating  guides  that  are  to 
conduct  the  inquiring  soul  of  Figs  through  a 
ton  of  testimonials?  Figs  one  day  happily 
bethinks  himself  of  Provost  Pawkie — he  was 
in  the  council  for  thirty  years,  and  yet  sur¬ 
vives — Pawkie  must  have  passed  ship-loads 
of  certificates  through  his  hands,  and  so  Figs 
resolves  on  consulting  him. 

“  Read  through  a  barrowful  o’  testimo¬ 
nials !”  exclaims  the  ex- functionary,  “  wha 
ever  heard  the  like  o’  that?  Ye  may  as  weel 
eat  up  ane  o’  the  Earl  o’  Eglintoun’s  prize 
oxes,  beginning  wi’  the  horns.  Ye’ve  seen 
Leith  races  ?”  (Figs  nods  and  mutters  some¬ 
thing  about  the  sins  of  youth.)  “  Weel,  five- 
and-twenty  naigs  start  in  the  course ;  by-and- 
bye,  this  ane  fa’s  ahint,  then  that  ane,  and 
sae  on,  till  oot  o’  the  haill  lot,  the  race  lies 
amongst  some  four  or  five.  Tak  my  advice, 
let  the  Sanskrit  neebors  do  the  same,  and 
then  look  at  the  certificates  of  the  half  dizzen 
that  are  foremost  during  the  last  week.” 
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Figs  follows  this  advice,  and  rejects  testi- 
monials  by  the  hundred-weight,  and  then 
proceeds  to  examine  the  documents  of  the 
••  foremost  half  dizzen.” 

No.  CCL. — Seventh  Series. 
[tbanslation.] 

The  Lama  of  Khan  Khi  Ischbdhoodah,  to 
the  Great  Lamas  of  the  Western  World,  in 
Edinburgh,  with  benign  benediction.  May 
the  moon  shine  clear  on  the  path  of  our 
western  brothers,  and  may  their  felicity  last 
while  the  Ganga  and  Jamuna  flow  down¬ 
wards  !  The  Lama,  whose  name  is  Zurababel 
Vocable,  hath  eaten  rice  with  us,  and  is  a 
good  man.  He  bath  a  cunning  knowledge 
of  our  tongue;  and,  albeit,  the  Sutras  of 
Panini  are  dark  oracles  to  the  wisest,  and 
that  one  hundred  and  also  forty  of  our  an¬ 
cient  scribes  have  tried  to  cast  sunshine  on 
the  same,  yet  have  they  failed  ;  but  the  Lama 
Vocable  has  not  failed,  for  he  can  read  the 
Sutras,  and  extract  the  fine  wisdom  that  is 
there.  May  he  stand  high  in  the  prescience 
of  the  western  Lamas,  and  reach  the  top  of 
that  mountain  be  soars  to  seek.  Buddah  ! 

No.  CCCX.— Third  Part. 
[translation.] 

The  Mandarin  Howqua  having  renounced 
Kwanfootse,  although  yet  a  worshipper  in 
the  temple  of  Henan,  desireth  peace  with  all 
men,  and  salutes  the  mandarins  of  the  great 
Victoria !  The  Mandarin  Fitzverb  was  a 
captive  in  Sliangar,  but  redeemed  by  the 
great  Akbar,  as  being  one  who  lifted  not  the 
sword.  He  can  speak  the  language  of  the 
celestial  kingdom,  (which  is  the  centre  and 
glory  of  the  earth,)  and  knoweth  the  Khirad 
Afroz,  the  Bagh  0  Bahar,  the  Baital  Pacbisi, 
and  other  books,  which  make  men  shine  with 
knowledge.  The  Mandarins  would  do  well 
to  exalt  Fitzverb. 

No.  DXLVIII.— 

[translation.] 

Mahammed  Ibrahim,  of  Benares,  protests, 
in  sight  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  that  Efliendi 
MacMood  has  the  books  of  the  East  at  bis 
finger-ends,  and  by  this  Ibrahim  does  not 
merely  mean  Khulasat  un-nasaih,  that  is,  the 
Essence  of  Counsels,  which  makes  the  Sha- 
dra  laugh  and  Brahmins  weep,  but  he  also 
knows  page  by  page  the  Epics  of  the  Ra- 
mayana  and  Mahabharata,  the  Fables  of  Hi- 
topadesha,  the  Laws  of  Manu,  and  the  Per¬ 


sian  Munshi.  Who,  therefore,  fitter  for  a 
Rabbi  of  flastern  linguistry  ? 

No.  MDCCCXXXVIL— Series. 

I  took  the  Sheikh,  John  Cam  Isis  O’Ho¬ 
ney  (for  so  he  said  he  was  among  his  own 
people),  to  be  an  evil  spirit,  when  I  first  rub¬ 
bed  beards  with  him,  so  manifold  were  his 
words.  If  lifted  to  the  pachilik  that  he  seeks, 
may  I  live  to  smoke  with  him. 

Mir  Amman, 

Sheikh  of  Whampoa. 

Figs  flings  the  certificates  from  him  in  de¬ 
spair,  and  gives  up  all  hopes  of  being  able  to 
decide  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  diflerent 
candidates,  and  leaving  him  in  this  state  of 
mind,  we  shall  peep  into  the  committee-room 
of  one  of  the  expectant  professors. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  all  condi¬ 
tions  of  men,  every  sort  of  mental  dexterity 
being  requisite  in  canvassing.  Lists  of  the 
councillors  are  spread  out  before  them,  as 
well  as  separate  lists  of  the  victims  to  be 
watched  by  the  different  members  of  the 
committee.  Eight  candidates,  it  seems,  are 
to  be  proposed,  and  that  involves  seven  divi¬ 
sions  in  the  council.  Well,  then,  those  who 
will  not  give  first  votes,  let  them  give  second  ; 
if  not  second,  third  ;  if  not  third,  fourth  ;  and 
so  on.  In  calculating  chances,  the  doctrine 
of  permutation  comes  into  rapid  play,  and  the 
game  of  course  consists  in  keeping  A,  B,  C, 
or  D,  well  up  through  certain  dangerous  in¬ 
termediate  stages ;  as,  if  flung  at  the  fifth 
vote,  of  course  there  is  no  chance  at  the  se¬ 
venth,  although,  if  ferried  over  the  cinque 
point,  triumph  at  the  last  might  be  certain. 

Chairman.  A  man  for  the  fifth  vote — a 
man  there,  otherwise  we’re  done. 

A  Voice.  Figs,  the  drysalter,  has  not  de¬ 
clared. 

C.  Bombard  him  to  the  death.  Who  is 
his  minister? 

A  V.  Ephraim  Smothertext. 

C.  Set  upon  him.  Who  is  his  doctor  ? 

A  V.  Anthony  Opodeldoc. 

C.  Set  upon  him.  Who  is  bis  lawyer  ? 

A  V.  Six-and-eight  Jamie. 

C.  Set  upon  him.  Who  is  bis  familiar  spirit  ? 

A  V.  Johnnie  Scrimp,  the  brusbmaker. 

C.  Set  upon  him.  Who  are  his  chief  cus¬ 
tomers  ? 

A  V.  We’ll  have  to  find  out. 

C.  Aye,  do  ;  and  set  upon  them,  and  upon 
all  his  belongings,  to  the  fourth  generation. 

Our  peep  into  the  committee-room  will 
explain  a  tornado  of  influences  to  which  poor 
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Figs  is  exposed,  and  which  bewilder  him  ' 
more  than  ever.  His  minister  wants  a  man 
sound  on  the  Maynooth  grant;  his  doctor 
wants  one  who  knows  natural  science ;  his 
lawyer  wants  a  gentleman ;  his  familiar  spirit 
wants  a  nonconformist ;  and  in  short,  every 
new  caller  has  a  new  want.  Figs  bolts  him¬ 
self  into  his  back  shop,  and  denies  himself 
to  all  mankind  ;  and  after  sundry  commun- 
ings  with  his  brother  councillors,  he  makes 
up  his  mind  as  to  his  vote,  but  keeping  his 
decision  to  himself,  nobody  knows  how  he  is 
to  act  till  the  day  of  election  arrives.  That 
wished -for  day  at  last  comes ;  Figs  dons  his 
Sabbath  coat,  and  marches  manfully  to  the 
Royal  Exchange.  Every  door  and  window 
has  its  expectant  groups,  some  raised  by 
hope,  others  depressed  by  fear,  and  a  third 
class  puzzled  as  to  what  they  should  expect. 
Figs,  stolid  as  his  own  mahogany  ruler, 
passes  through  amongst  them,  and  dedes  the 
most  daring  to  foretell  how  he  will  vote. 
The  lady  with  the  pale  mild  face  casts  on 
him  an  imploring  look,  and  the  man  like  a 
murderer  gives  him  a  thundering  slap  on  the 
shoulder,  and  again  tells  him,  in  a  fierce  voice, 
“  to  mind  what  he  is  about.”  The  council 
chamber  is  crammed  to  suffocation  ;  the  votes 
are  called,  and  then — all  is  over. 

But  Figs  is  now  to  learn  a  lesson — he 
walked  in  a  great  man,  he  comes  out  a  small 
one.  His  greatness  was  relative,  not  positive ; 
the  battle  has  been  lost  and  won,  and  be 
must  return  to  his  primitive  seclusion  till 
some  other  crisis  draws  him  forth.  There 
be  men  who  but  one  brief  hour  before  would 
have  embraced,  hugged,  shaken  both  bands, 
all  but  kissed  him ;  but  now  they  are  not  sure 
if  they  ever  saw  Figs  before  in  their  mortal 
lives,  and  they  grudge  a  nod,  in  case  there 
should  be  any  mistake.  Even  the  lady  with 
the  mild  pale  face  looks  coldly  at  him,  al¬ 
though  he  gave  two  votes  for  her  candidate ; 
and  as  for  the  man  like  a  murderer,  be  stands 
behind  a  policeman,  and  shakes  the  terrible 
bludgeon  with  a  significance  more  significant 
than  ever. 

Never  mind,  Figs.  It  is  the  way  of  the 
world.  Emperors,  kings,  cardinals,  have  all 
met  similar  returns,  and  the  same  system  of 
ingratitude  and  indifference  will  continue  to 
be  practised  till  the  end  of  time. 

We  have  now  given  our  fun,  let  us  con¬ 
clude  with  our  philosophy.  If  such  scenes 
are  enacted  in  re^rd  to  the  collation  of  pro¬ 
fessorial  chairs  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  why  should  not  the  patronage  be 
transferred  into  other  hands?  Simply,  we 
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answer,  because  with  all  the  faults  of  the 
council,  we  do  not  know  into  whose  hands 
the  trust  could  be  better  committed.  If  the 
power  were  given  to  the  professors  them¬ 
selves,  they  would  elect  their  own  friends 
and  relations,  as  self-electing  bodies  have  no¬ 
toriously  been  known  to  do  in  all  ages ;  and 
if  it  were  assumed  by  government,  politics 
would  soon  be  found  the  predominating  ele¬ 
ment  in  filling  up  vacancies.  The  Edinburgh 
parliament  is  a  triennial  one ;  their  consti¬ 
tuents  are  upwards  of  six  thousand  strong, 
and  if  improper  persons  are  returned  to  the 
council  b^rd.  Modem  Athens  has  itself  to 
blame.  If  the  community  will  leave  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  elections  in  the  hands  of  cliques,  they 
must  take  unto  themselves  the  odium  that 
accrues  from  the  nominees  of  those  cliques 
mismanaging  the  patronage  of  the  university. 
It  is  not  possible  to  corrupt  thirty-three  in¬ 
dividuals  indiscriminately  chosen  from  all 
classes  of  the  population,  and  this  because 
they  are  most  thoroughly  under  the  influence 
of  public  opinion  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  know  that  public  opinion  cannot  always 
act  on  a  cabinet  or  a  senatut  academicus. 
Moreover,  let  us  take  actual  results,  and  we 
shall  find  that  few  incompetent  men  have 
been  put  into  chairs,  and  still  fewer  really 
great  men  have  been  kept  out  of  them.  The 
councillors  have  their  faults;  but  have  not 
candidates  and  their  friends  also  got  theirs? 
Have  not  the  canvassing  and  certificate  sys¬ 
tems  been  carried  into  absurd  excess  ?  Is 
not  quantity,  not  quality,  of  laudation  thrust 
on  the  patrons  ?  Are  not  certificates  granted 
from  mere  friendship,  and  not  on  public 
rounds  ?  Are  not  the  mass  of  certificates 
isingenuous,  the  same  person  giving  testi¬ 
monials  to  different  candidates,  and  in  most 
cases  putting  forward  strong  points,  and 
keeping  back  weak  ones  ?  In  short,  is  there 
not  much  that  is  unjustifiable  in  the  whole 
method  by  which  the  claims  of  candidates 
are  urged  on  public  notice  ?  But  yet  here 
again  the  question  suggests  itself,  how  are 
those  evils  to  be  remedied  ?  Canvassing  and 
certificates  are  not  bad  in  themselves,  it  is 
only  their  abuse  that  is  to  be  guarded  against ; 
and  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  indicate 
some  alterations  which  might  tend  to  remove 
certain  of  these  abuses.  For  example,  we 
would  suggest  that  those  persons  giving 
more  than  one  certificate  should  have  their 
statements  thoroughly  sifted  ;  and  that  those 
who  do  not  declare  expressly  or  by  implica¬ 
tion,  that  they,  if  electors  themselves,  would 
vote  for  the  subject  of  their  certificate, 
should  at  once  be  set  down  as  playing  fast 
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and  loose  both  with  candidates  and  patrjos, 
and  their  evidence  cast  aside.  In  6ne,  the 
lay  patrons  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
should  be  more  active  in  looking  out  for  pro¬ 
per  candidates  for  its  chairs ;  and  the  friends 
of  the  candidates  should  be  more  modest  in 
the  statement  of  their  claims ;  and  finally,  the 


canvassing  armies  should  be  leas  vehement  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  warfare.  As  matters 
are  at  present  conducted,  they  verge  so 
closely  on  the  ludicrous,  that  those  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  inner  machinery  of  the  system 
will  not  deem  some  bint  on  the  subject  inap¬ 
propriate. 
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Aboct  eight  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the 
22d  of  January,  1793,  while  the  Reign  of 
Terror  was  still  at  its  height  in  Paris,  an  old 
woman  descended  the  rapid  eminence  in  that 
city,  which  terminates  before  the  Church  of 
St.  Laurent.  The  snow  had  fallen  so  heavily 
during  the  whole  day,  that  the  sound  of 
footsteps  was  scarcely  audible.  The  streets 
were  deserted ;  and  the  fear  that  silence  na¬ 
turally  inspires,  was  increased  by  the  general 
terror  which  then  assailed  France.  The  old 
woman  passed  on  her  way,  without  perceiv¬ 
ing  a  living  soul  in  the  streets ;  her  feeble 
sight  preventing  her  from  observing  in  the 
distance,  by  the  lamp-light,  several  foot  pas¬ 
sengers,  who  flitted  like  shadows  over  the 
vast  space  of  the  Faubourg,  through  which 
she  was  proceeding.  She  walked  on  cour¬ 
ageously  through  the  solitude,  as  if  her  age 
were  a  talisman  which  could  shield  her  from 
every  calamity.  No  sooner,  however,  had 
she  passed  the  Rue  des  Morts,  than  she 
thought  she  heard  the  firm  and  heavy  foot¬ 
steps  of  a  man  walking  behind  her.  It  struck 
her  that  she  had  not  beard  this  sound  for 
the  first  time.  Trembling  at  the  idea  of 
being  followed,  she  quickened  her  pace,  in 
order  to  confirm  her  suspicions  by  the  rays 
of  light  which  proceeded  from  an  adjacent 
shop.  As  soon  as  she  had  reached  it,  she 
abruptly  turned  her  head,  and  perceived, 
through  the  fog,  the  outline  of  a  human 
form.  This  indistinct  vision  was  enough : 
she  shuddered  violently  the  moment  she  saw 


it — doubting  not  that  the  stranger  bad  fol¬ 
lowed  her  from  the  moment  she  bad  quitted 
home.  But  the  desire  to  escape  from  a  spy 
soon  renewed  her  courage,  and  she  quicken¬ 
ed  her  pace,  vainly  thinking  that,  by  such 
means,  she  could  escape  from  a  man  neces¬ 
sarily  much  more  active  than  herself. 

After  running  for  some  minutes,  she  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  pastry-cook’s  shop — entered — and 
sank,  rather  than  sat  down,  on  a  chair  which 
stood  before  the  counter.  The  moment  she 
raised  the  latch  of  the  door,  a  woman  in  the 
shop  looked  quickly  through  the  windows 
towards  the  street ;  and,  observing  the  old 
lady,  immediately  opened  a  drawer  in  the 
counter,  as  if  to  take  out  something  which 
she  had  to  deliver  to  her.  Not  only  did  the 
gestures  and  expression  of  the  young  woman 
show  her  desire  to  be  quickly  reliev^  of  the 
new-comer,  as  of  a  person  whom  it  was  not 
safe  to  welcome ;  but  she  also  let  slip  a  few 
words  of  impatience  at  finding  the  drawer 
empty.  Regardless  of  the  old  lady’s  pres¬ 
ence,  she  unceremoniously  quitted  the  coun¬ 
ter,  retired  to  an  inner  apartment,  and  called 
her  husband,  who  at  once  obeyed  the  sum¬ 
mons. 

“  Where  have  you  placed  the - ?”  in¬ 

quired  she,  with  a  mysterious  air,  glancing 
towards  the  visitor,  instead  of  finishing  the 
sentence. 

Although  the  pastrycook  could  only  per¬ 
ceive  the  large  hood  of  black  silk,  ornamented 
with  bows  of  violet-colored  ribbon,  which 
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formed  the  old  lady’s  head-dress,  he  at  once 
cast  a  signi&cant  look  at  his  wife,  as  m’'ch 
as  to  say — “  Coaid  you  think  me  careless 
enough  to  leave  what  you  ask  for,  in  such  a 
place  as  the  shop !”  and  then  hurriedly  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Surprised  at  the  silence  and  immobility  of 
the  stranger  lady,  the  young  woman  ap¬ 
proached  her ;  and,  on  beholding  her  face, 
experienced  a  feeling  of  compassion — per¬ 
haps,  we  may  add,  a  feeling  of  curiosity,  as 
well. 

Although  the  complexion  of  the  old  lady 
was  naturally  colorless,  like  that  of  one  long 
accustomed  to  secret  austerities,  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  a  recent  emotion  had  cast  over  it 
an  additional  paleness.  Her  head-dress  was 
so  disposed  as  completely  to  hide  her  hair ; 
and  thereby  to  give  her  face  an  appearance  of 
religious  severity.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  the  manners  and  habits  of  people  of 
quality  were  so  different  from  those  of  the 
lower  classes,  that  it  was  easy  to  identify  a 
person  of  distinction  from  outward  appear¬ 
ance  alone.  Accordingly,  the  pastrycook’s 
wife  at  once  discovered  that  the  strange  vis¬ 
itor  was  an  ex- aristocrat — or,  as  we  should 
now  express  it,  "  a  bom  lady.” 

“  Madame !”  she  exclaimed  respectfully — 
forgetting,  at  the  moment,  that  this,  like  all 
other  titles,  was  now  proscribed  under  the 
Republic. 

The  old  lady  made  no  answer,  but  fixed 
her  eyes  stedfastly  on  the  shop  windows,  as 
if  they  disclosed  some  object  that  terrified 
her. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  you,  citizen?” 
asked  the  pastrycook,  who  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  at  this  moment,  and  disturbed  her  rev¬ 
erie  by  handing  her  a  small  pasteboard  box, 
wrapped  up  in  blue  paper. 

“  Nothing,  nothing,  my  good  friends,”  she 
replied,  softly.  While  speaking,  she  looked 
gratefully  at  the  pastrycook ;  then,  observing 
on  his  head  the  revolutionary  red  cap,  she 
abruptly  exclaimed — “You  are  a  Republi¬ 
can  !  you  have  betrayed  me !” 

The  pastrycook  and  his  wife  indignantly 
disclaimed  the  imputation  by  a  gesture. 
The  old  lady  blushed  as  she  noticed  it — per¬ 
haps,  with  shame,  at  having  suspected  them 
— perhaps  with  pleasure,  at  finding  them 
trustworthy. 

“Pardon  me,”  said  she,  with  child-like 
gentleness,  drawing  from  her  pocket  a  louis 
d’or.  “  There,”  she  continued,  “  there  is 
the  stipulated  price.” 

There  is  a  poverty  which  the  poor  alone 
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can  discover.  The  pastrycook  and  his  wife 
felt  the  same  conviction  as  they  looked  at 
each  other — it  was  perhaps  the  last  louis 
d’or  which  the  old  lady  possessed.  When 
she  offered  the  coin  her  hand  trembled  ;  she 
had  gazed  upon  it  with  some  sorrow,  but 
with  no  avarice ;  and  yet,  in  giving  it,  she 
seemed  to  be  fully  aware  that  she  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  sacrifice.  The  shopkeepers,  equally 
moved  by  pity  and  interest,  began  by  com¬ 
forting  their  consciences  with  civil  words. 

“  You  seem  rather  poorly,  citizen,”  said 
the  pastrycook. 

“  W’ould  you  like  to  take  any  refreshment, 
Madame  ?”  interrupted  his  wife. 

“  We  have  some  excellent  soup,”  contin¬ 
ued  the  husband. 

“The  cold  has  perhaps  affected  you,  Mad¬ 
ame,”  resumed  the  young  woman ;  “  pray 
step  in,  and  sit  and  warm  yourself  by  our 
fire.” 

“  We  may  be  Republicans,”  observed  the 
pastrycook  ;  “  but  the  devil  is  not  always  so 
black  as  he  is  painted.” 

Encouraged  by  the  kind  words  addressed 
to  her  by  the  shopkeepers,  the  old  lady  con¬ 
fessed  that  she  had  been  followed  by  a 
strange  man,  and  that  she  was  afraid  to  re¬ 
turn  home  by  herself. 

“  Is  that  all  ?”  replied  the  valiant  pastry¬ 
cook.  “  I’ll  be  ready  to  go  home  with  you 
in  a  minute,  citizen.” 

He  gave  the  louis  d’or  to  his  wife,  and 
then — animated  by  that  sort  of  gratitude 
which  all  tradesmen  feel  at  receiving  a  large 
price  for  an  article  of  little  value — hastened 
to  put  on  his  National  Guard’s  uniform,  and 
soon  appeared  in  complete  military  array. 
In  the  meanwhile,  however,  his  wife  had 
found  time  to  reflect ;  and  in  her  case,  as  in 
many  others,  reflection  closed  the  open  hand 
of  charity.  Apprehensive  that  her  husband 
might  be  mixed  up  in  some  misadventure, 
she  tried  hard  to  detain  him ;  but,  strong  in 
his  benevolent  impulse,  the  honest  fellow 
persisted  in  offering  himself  as  the  old  lady’s 
escort. 

“  Do  you  imagine,  Madame,  that  the  man 
you  are  so  much  afraid  of.  is  still  waiting 
I  outside  the  shop  ?”  asked  the  young  woman. 

“  I  feel  certain  of  it,”  replied  the  lady. 

“  Suppose  he  should  be  a  spy  !  Suppose 
the  whole  affair  should  be  a  conspiracy ! 
Don’t  go!  Get  back  the  box  we  gave  her.” 
These  words  whispered  to  the  pastrycook  by 
his  wife,  had  the  effect  of  cooling  his  courage 
with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

“I’ll  just  say  two  words  to  that  mvsteri- 
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ous  personage  oatside,  and  reliere  you  of  all 
annoyance  immediately/*  said  he,  hastily 
quitting  the  shop. 

The  old  lady,  passive  as  a  child,  and  half 
bewildered,  reseated  herself. 

The  pastry  cook  was  not  long  before  he 
returned.  His  face,  which  was  naturally  rud¬ 
dy,  had  turned  quite  pale ;  he  was  so  panic- 
stricken,  that  his  legs  trembled  under  him, 
and  his  eyes  rolled  like  the  eyes  of  a  drunken 
man. 

“  Are  you  trying  to  get  our  throats  cut 
for  us,  you  rascally  aristocrat?”  cried  he, 
furiously.  “  Do  you  think  you  can  make  me 
the  tool  of  a  conspiracy  ?  Quick  !  show  us 
your  heels !  and  never  let  us  see  your  face 
again !” 

So  saying,  he  endeavored  to  snatch  away 
the  box,  which  the  old  lady  bad  placed  in 
her  pocket.  No  sooner,  however,  had  his 
hands  touched  her  dress,  than,  preferring 
any  perils  in  the  street  to  losing  the  treasure 
for  which  she  had  just  paid  so  large  a  price, 
she  darted  with  the  activity  of  youth  towards 
the  door,  opened  it  violently,  and  disappear¬ 
ed  in  a  moment  from  the  eyes  of  the  bewil¬ 
dered  shopkeepers. 

Upon  gaining  the  street  again,  she  walked 
at  her  utmost  speed  ;  but  her  strength  soon 
failed,  when  she  heard  the  spy  who  had  so 
remorselessly  followed  her,  crunching  the 
snow  under  his  heavy  tread.  She  involun¬ 
tarily  stopped  short :  the  man  stopped  short 
too !  At  first,  her  terror  prevented  her  from 
speaking,  or  looking  round  at  him  ;  but  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  us  all — even  of  the  most 
infirm — to  relapse  into  comparative  calm  im¬ 
mediately  after  violent  agitation  ;  for,  though 
our  feelings  may  be  unbounded,  the  organs 
which  express  them  have  their  limits.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  old  lady,  finding  that  she  ex¬ 
perienced  no  particular  annoyance  from  her 
imaginary  persecutor,  willingly  tried  to  con¬ 
vince  herself  that  he  might  be  a  secret  friend, 
resolved  at  all  hazards  to  protect  her.  She 
reconsidered  the  circumstances  which  had 
attended  the  stranger’s  appearance,  and  soon 
contrived  to  persuade  herself  that  his  object 
in  following  her,  was  much  more  likely  to  be 
a  good  than  an  evil  one. 

Forgetful,  therefore,  of  the  fear  with  which 
he  had  inspired  the  pastrycook,  she  now  went 
on  her  way  with  greater  confidence.  After  a 
walk  of  half  an  hour,  she  arrived  at  a  house 
situated  at  the  corner  of  a  street  leading  to 
the  Batridre  Pantin — even  at  the  present 
day,  the  most  deserted  locality  in  all  Paris. 
A  cold  north-easterly  wind  whistled  sharply 


across  the  few  houses,  or  rather  tenements, 
scattered  about  this  almost  uninhabited  re«- 
gion.  The  place  seemed,  from  its  utter  de¬ 
solation,  the  natural  asylum  of  penury  and 
despair. 

The  stranger,  who  still  resolutely  dogged 
the  poor  old  lady’s  steps,  seemed  struck  with 
the  scene  on  which  his  eyes  now  rested.  He 
stopped— erect,  thoughtful,  and  hesitating — 
his  figure  feebly  lighted  by  a  lamp,  the  un¬ 
certain  rays  of  which  scarcely  penetrated  the 
fog.  Fear  had  quickened  the  old  lady’s  eyes. 
She  now  thought  she  perceived  something 
sinister  in  the  features  of  the  stranger.  All 
her  former  terrors  returned,  and  she  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  man’s  temporary  indecision,  to 
steal  away  in  the  darkness  towards  the  door 
of  a  solitary  house.  She  pressed  a  spring 
under  the  latch,  and  disappeared  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  phantom. 

The  stranger,  still  standing  motionless, 
contemplated  the  house,  which  bore  the  same 
appearance  of  misery  as  the  rest  of  the 
Foubourg.  Built  of  irregular  stones,  and 
stuccoed  with  yellowish  plaster,  it  seemed, 
from  the  wide  cracks  in  the  walls,  as  if  a 
strong  gust  of  wind  would  bring  the  crazy 
building  to  the  ground.  The  roof,  formed 
of  brown  tiles,  long  since  covered  with  moss, 
was  so  sunk  in  several  places  that  it  threat¬ 
ened  to  give  way  under  the  weight  of  snow 
which  now  lay  upon  it.  Each  story  had  three 
windows,  the  frames  of  which,  rotted  with 
damp  and  disjointed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
showed  how  bitterly  the  cold  must  penetrate 
into  the  apartments.  The  comfortless,  isolat¬ 
ed  dwelling  resembled  some  old  tower  which 
Time  had  forgotten  to  destroy.  One  faint 
light  glimmered  from  the  windows  of  the 
gable  in  which  the  top  of  the  building  ter¬ 
minated  ;  the  remainder  of  the  house  was 
plunged  in  the  deepest  obscurity. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  woman  ascended  with 
some  difficulty  a  rude  and  dilapidated  flight 
of  stairs,  assisting  herself  by  a  rope,  which 
supplied  the  place  of  banisters.  She  knock¬ 
ed  mysteriously  at  the  door  of  one  of  the 
rooms  situated  on  the  garret-floor,  was  quick¬ 
ly  let  in  by  an  old  man,  and  then  sank  down 
feebly  into  a  chair  which  he  presented  to  her. 

“  Hide  yourself !  Hide  yourself !”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  "  Seldom  as  we  venture  out,  our 
steps  have  been  traced ;  our  proceedings  are 
known !” 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?”  asked  another  old 

I  woman  sealed  near  the  fire. 

-The  man  whom  we  have  seen  loitering 
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about  the  house  since  yesterday,  has  follow¬ 
ed  me  this  evening,”  she  replied. 

At  these  words,  the  three  inmates  of  the 
miserable  abode  looked  on  each  other  in  silent 
terror.  The  old  man  was  the  least  agitated 
— perhaps  for  the  very  reason  that  his  dan¬ 
ger  was  really  the  greatest.  When  tried  by 
heavy  affliction,  or  threatened  by  bitter  per¬ 
secution,  the  first  principle  of  a  courageous 
man  is,  at  all  times,  to  contemplate  calmly 
the  sacrifice  of  himself  for  the  safety  of 
others.  The  expression  in  the  face  of  his 
two  companions  showed  plainly,  as  they 
looked  on  the  old  man,  that  ke  was  the  sole 
object  of  their  most  vigilant  solicitude. 

"  Let  us  not  distrust  the  goodness  of  God, 
my  sisters,”  said  he,  in  grave,  reassuring 
tones.  “We  sang  His  praises  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  slaughter  that  raged  through 
our  Convent.  If  it  was  His  good  will  that 
I  should  be  saved  from  the  fearful  butchery 
committed  in  that  holy  place  by  the  Repub¬ 
licans,  it  was  no  doubt  to  reserve  me  for 
another  destiny  which  I  must  accept  without 
a  murmur.  God  watches  over  His  chosen, 
and  disposes  of  them  as  seems  best  to  His 
good  will.  Think  of  yourselves,  my  sisters 
— think  not  of  me  !” 

“Impossible!”  said  one  of  the  women. 

“  What  are  our  lives — the  lives  of  two  poor 
nuns — in  comparison  with  yourt ;  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  life  of  a  priest  ?”  j 

“  Here,  father,”  said  the  old  nun  who  bad 
just  returned ;  “  here  are  the  consecrated 
wafers  of  which  you  sent  me  in  search.” 
She  handed  him  the  box  which  she  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  pastry  cook. 

“  Hark !”  cried  the  other  nun  ;  “  I  hear 
footsteps  coming  up  stairs.” 

They  all  listened  intently.  The  noise  of 
footsteps  ceased. 

“  Do  not  alarm  yourself,”  said  the  priest. 
“  Whatever  happens,  I  have  already  engag¬ 
ed  a'person  on  whose  fidelity  we  can  depend, 
to  escort  you  in  safety  over  the  frontier  ;  to 
rescue  you  from  the  martyrdom  which  the 
ferocious  will  of  Robespierre  and  his  coadju¬ 
tors  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  would  decree 
agmnst  every  servant  of  the  church.” 

“Do  you  not  mean  to  accompany  us?” 
asked  the  two  nuns,  afifrightedly. 

“  My  place,  sisters,  is  with  the  martyrs — 
not  with  the  saved,”  said  the  old  priest  calm- 

ly. 

“  Hark !  the  steps  on  the  staircase  ! — the 
heavy  steps  we  heard  before !”  cried  the  wo¬ 
men. 

This  time  it  was  easy  to  distinguish,  in  the 


midst  of  the  silence  of  night,  the  echoing 
sound  of  footsteps  on  the  stone  stairs.  The 
nuns,  as  they  heard  it  approach  nearer  and 
nearer,  forced  the  priest  into  a  recess  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  closed  the  door,  and  hur¬ 
riedly  heaped  some  old  clothes  against  it. 
The  moment  after,  they  were  startled  by 
three  distinct  knocks  at  the  outer  door. 

The  person  who  demanded  admittance  ap¬ 
peared  to  interpret  the  terrified  silence  which 
had  seized  the  nuns  on  hearing  his  knock, 
into  a  signal  to  enter.  He  opened  the  door 
himself,  and  the  affrighted  women  imme¬ 
diately  recognised  him  as  the  man  whom  they 
had  detected  watching  the  house — the  spy 
who  had  watched  one  of  them  through  the 
streets  that  night. 

The  stranger  was  tall  and  robust,  but  there 
was  nothing  in  his  features  or  general  ap¬ 
pearance  to  denote  that  he  was  a  dangerous 
man.  Without  attempting  to  break  the  si¬ 
lence,  he  slowly  looked  round  the  room.  Two 
bundles  of  straw,  strewn  upon  boards,  serv¬ 
ed  as  a  bed  for  the  two  nuns.  In  the  centre 
of  the  room  was  a  table,  on  which  were 
placed  a  copper  candlestick,  some  plates, 
three  knives,  and  a  loaf  of  bread.  There 
was  but  a  small  fire  in  the  grate,  and  the 
scanty  supply  of  wood  piled  near  it,  plainly 
showed  the  poverty  of  the  inmates.  The 
old  walls,  which  at  some  distant  period  had 
been  painted,  indicated  the  miserable  state  of 
the  roof,  by  the  patches  of  brown  streaked 
across  them  by  the  rain,  which  had  filtered 
drop  by  drop  through  the  ceiling.  A  sacred 
relic,  saved  probably  from  the  pillage  of  the 
convent  to  which  the  two  nuns  and  the  priest 
had  been  attached,  was  placed  on  the  chim¬ 
ney-piece.  Three  chairs,  two  boxes,  and  an 
old  chest-of-drawers,  completed  the  furniture 
of  the  apartment. 

At  one  corner  near  the  mantel-shelf,  a  door 
had  been  constructed  which  indicated  that 
there  was  a  second  room  in  that  direction. 

An  expression  of  pity  appeared  on  the 
countenance  of  the  stranger,  as  his  eyes  fell 
on  the  two  nuns,  after  having  surveyed  their 
wretched  apartment.  He  was  the  first  to 
break  the  strange  silence  that  had  hitherto 
prevailed,  by  addressing  the  two  poor  crea¬ 
tures  before  him  in  such  tones  of  kindness 
as  were  best  adapted  to  the  nervous  terror 
under  which  they  were  evidently  suffering. 

“  Citizens !”  he  began,  “  I  do  not  come 
to  you  as  an  enemy.”  He  stopped  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  continned — “  If  any  misfor¬ 
tune  has  befallen  you,  rest  assured  that  I  am 
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not  the  caase  of  it.  My  only  object  here  is 
to  ask  a  great  favor  of  you.” 

The  nuns  still  kept  silence. 

“  If  my  presence  causes  you  any  anxiety,” 
he  went  on,  “  tell  me  so  at  once,  and  I  will 
depart ;  but  believe  me,  I  am  really  devoted 
to  your  interests ;  and  if  there  is  anything 
in  which  1  can  befriend  you,  you  may  confide 
in  me  without  fear.  I  am,  perhaps,  the  only 
man  in  Paris  whom  the  law  cannot  assail, 
now  that  the  Kings  of  France  are  no  more.” 

There  was  such  a  tone  of  sincerity  in  these 
words,  as  he  spoke  them,  that  Sister  Agatha 
(the  nun  to  whom  the  reader  was  introduced 
at  the  outset  of  this  narrative,  and  whose 
manners  exhibited  all  the  court  refinement  of 
the  old  school^  instinctively  pointed  to  one  of 
the  chairs,  as  if  to  request  the  stranger  to  be 
seated.  His  e.xpression  showed  a  mixture  of 
satisfaction  and  melancholy,  as  he  acknowl¬ 
edged  this  little  attention,  of  which  he  did 
not  take  advantage  until  the  nuns  bad  first 
seated  themselves. 

“  You  have  given  an  asylum  here,”  con¬ 
tinued  he,  **to  a  venerable  priest,  who  has 
miraculously  escaped  from  massacre  at  a 
Carmelite  convent.” 

“  Are  you  the  person,”  asked  Sister  Aga¬ 
tha,  eagerly,  "  appointed  to  protect  our  flight 
from — ?” 

"  I  am  not  the  person  whom  you  expected 
to  see,”  he  replied  calmly. 

“  I  assure  you,  sir,”  interrupted  the  other 
nun,  anxiously,  “  that  we  have  no  priest 
here ;  we  have  not,  indeed.” 

“  You  had  better  be  a  little  more  careful 
about  appearances  on  a  future  occasion,”  he 
replied  gently,  taking  from  the  table  a  Latin 
breviary.  “  May  I  ask  if  you  are  both  in 
the  habit  of  reading  the  Latin  language  ?” 
he  inquired,  with  a  slight  inflexion  of  sar¬ 
casm  in  his  voice. 


No  answer  was  returned.  Observing  the 
anguish  depicted  on  the  countenance  of  the 
nuns,  the  trembling  of  their  limbs,  the  tears 
that  filled  their  eyes,  the  stranger  began  to 
fear  that  he  had  gone  too  far. 

“  Compose  yourselves,”  he  continued, 
frankly.  “  For  three  days  I  have  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  state  of  distress  in  which 
you  are  living.  I  know  your  names,  and  the 
name  of  the  venerable  priest  whom  you  are 
concealing.  It  is — ” 

“  Hush !  do  not  speak  it,”  cried  Sister 
Agatha,  placing  her  finger  on  her  lips. 

“  I  have  said  enough,”  he  went  on,  "to 
show  that  if  I  had  conceived  the  base  design 


of  betraying  you,  I  could  have  accomplished 
my  object  before  now.” 

On  the  utterance  of  these  words,  the  priest, 
who  had  heard  all  that  had  passed,  left  his 
hiding-place,  and  appeared  in  the  room. 

"  I  cannot  believe,  sir,”  said  he,  “  that  you 
are  leagued  with  my  persecutors ;  and  I 
therefore  willingly  confide  in  you.  What  do 
you  require  of  me  ?” 

The  noble  confidence  of  the  priest — the 
saint-like  purity  expressed  in  his  features — 
must  have  struck  even  an  a.ssassin  with  re¬ 
spect.  The  mysterious  personage  who  had 
intruded  on  the  scene  of  misery  and  resigna¬ 
tion  which  the  garret  presented,  looked  si¬ 
lently  for  a  moment  on  the  three  beings  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  then,  in  tones  of  secresy,  thus 
addressed  the  priest : — 

"  Father,  I  am  come  to  entreat  you  to  cel¬ 
ebrate  a  mortuary  mass  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of — of  a — of  a  person  whose  life  the  laws 
once  held  sacred,  but  whose  corpse  will  never 
rest  in  holy  ground.” 

An  involuntary  shudder  seized  the  priest, 
as  he  guessed  the  hidden  meaning  in  these 
words.  The  nuns,  unable  to  imagine  what 
person  was  indicated  by  the  stranger,  looked 
on  him  with  equal  curiosity  and  alarm. 

"Your  wish  shall  be  granted,”  said  the 
priest,  in  low  awe-struck  tones.  "  Return  to 
this  place  at  midnight,  and  you  will  find  me 
ready  to  celebrate  the  only  funeral  service 
which  the  church  can  offer  in  expiation  of 
the  crime  to  which  1  understand  you  to  al¬ 
lude.” 

The  stranger  trembled  violently  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then  composed  himself,  respectfully 
saluted  the  priest  and  the  two  nuns,  and  de¬ 
parted  without  uttering  a  word. 

About  two  hours  afterwards,  a  soft  knock 
at  the  outer  door  announced  the  mysterious 
visitor’s  return.  He  was  admitted  by  Sister 
Agatha,  who  conducted  him  into  the  second 
apartment  of  their  modest  retreat,  where 
everything  had  been  prepared  for  the  mid¬ 
night  mass.  Near  the  fire-place  the  nuns 
had  placed  their  old  chest  of  drawers,  the 
clumsy  workmanship  of  which  was  concealed 
under  a  rich  altar-cloth  of  green  velvet.  A 
large  crucifix,  formed  of  ivory  and  ebony, 
was  hung  against  the  bare  plaster  wall. 
Four  small  tapers,  fixed  by  sealing-wax  on 
the  temporary  altar,  threw  a  faint  and  mys¬ 
terious  gleam  over  the  crucifix,  but  hardly 
penetrated  to  any  other  part  of  the  walls  of 
the  room.  Thus  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  sacred  objects  immediately  above  and 
around  it,  the  glow  from  the  tapers  looked 
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like  a  light  falling  from  heaven  itself  on  that 
unadornHl  and  unpretending  altar.  The 
floor  of  the  room  was  damp.  The  miserable 
roof,  sloping  on  either  side,  was  pierced  with 
rents,  through  which  the  cold  night  air  pen¬ 
etrated  into  the  rooms.  Nothing  could  be 
less  magniflcent,  and  yet  nothing  could  be 
more  truly  solemn  than  the  manner  in  which 
the  preliminaries  of  the  funeral  ceremony 
had  been  arranged.  A  deep,  dread  silence, 
through  which  the  slightest  noise  in  the 
street  could  be  heard,  added  to  the  dreary 
grandeur  of  the  midnight  scene — a  grandeur 
majestically  expressed  by  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  homeliness  of  the  temporary 
church,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  service  to 
which  it  was  now  devoted.  On  each  side  of 
the  altar,  the  two  aged  women  kneeling  on 
the  tiled  floor,  unmindful  of  its  deadly  damp¬ 
ness,  were  praying  in  concert  with  the  priest, 
who,  clothed  in  his  sacerdoUil  robes,  raised 
on  high  a  golden  chalice,  adorned  with  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  the  most  sacred  of  the  few  relics 
saved  from  the  pillage  of  the  Caimelite  Con¬ 
vent. 

The  stranger,  approaching  after  an  interval, 
knelt  reverently  between  the  two  nuns.  As 
be  looked  up  towards  the  crucifix,  he  saw, 
for  the  first  time,  that  a  piece  of  black  crape 
was  attached  to  it.  On  beholding  this  simple 
sign  of  mourning,  terrible  recollections  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  awakened  within  him  ;  the  big 
drops  of  agony  started  thick  and  fast  on  his 
massive  brow. 

Gradually,  as  the  four  actors  in  this  solemn 
scene  still  fervently  prayed  together,  their 
souls  began  to  sympathize  the  one  with  the 
other,  blending  in  one  common  feeling  of  re¬ 
ligious  awe.  Awful,  in  truth,  was  the  service 
in  which  they  were  now  secretly  engaged ! 
Beneath  that  mouldering  roof,  those  four 
Christians  were  then  interceding  with  heaven 
for  the  soul  of  a  martyred  King  of  France; 
performing,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  in  those 
days  of  anarchy  and  terror,  a  funeral  service 
for  that  hapless  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  who 
died  on  the  scaflfold,  who  was  buried  without 
a  coffin  or  a  shroud  !  It  was,  in  them,  the 
purest  of  all  acts  of  devotion, — the  purest, 
from  its  disinterestedness,  from  its  courageous 
fidelity.  The  last  relics  of  the  loyalty  of 
France  were  collected  in  that  poor  room, 
enshrined  in  the  prayers  of  a  priest  and  two 
aged  women.  Perhaps,  too,  the  dark  spirit 
of  the  Revolution  was  present  there  as  well, 
impersonated  by  the  stranger,  whose  face, 
while  he  knelt  before  the  altar,  betrayed  an 
expression  of  the  most  poignant  remorse. 


The  most  gorgeous  mass  ever  celebrated 
in  the  gorgeous  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  at 
Rome,  could  not  have  expressed  the  sincere 
feeling  of  prayer  so  nobly  as  it  was  now  ex¬ 
press^,  by  those  four  persons,  under  that 
lowly  roof! 

There  was  one  moment,  during  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  service,  at  which  the  nuns  de¬ 
tected  that  tears  were  trickling  fast  over  the 
stranger’s  cheeks.  It  was  when  the  Pater 
Noster  was  said. 

On  the  termination  of  the  midnight  mass, 
the  priest  made  a  sign  to  the  two  nuns,  who 
immediately  left  the  room.  As  soon  as  they 
were  alone,  he  thus  addressed  the  stranger: 

“  My  son,  if  you  have  imbrued  your  hands 
in  the  blood  of  the  martyred  King,  confide  in 
me,  and  in  my  sacred  office.  Repentance  so 
deep  and  sincere  as  yours  appears  to  be,  may 
eflFace  even  the  crime  of  regicide,  in  the  eyes 
of  God.” 

“  Holy  father,”  replied  the  other,  in  trem¬ 
bling  accents,  “  no  man  is  less  guilty  than  I 
am  of  shedding  the  King’s  blood.” 

“  I  would  fain  believe  you,”  answered  the 
priest.  He  paused  for  a  moment  ns  be  said 
this,  looked  stedfastly  on  the  penitent  man 
before  him,  and  then  continued : — 

“  But  remember,  my  son,  you  cannot  be 
absolved  of  the  crime  of  regicide,  because 
you  have  not  co-operated  in  it.  Those  who 
had  the  power  of  defending  their  King,  and 
who,  having  that  power,  still  left  the  sword 
in  the  scabbard,  will  be  called  to  render  a 
heavy  account  at  the  day  of  judgment,  before 
the  King  of  kings  ;  yes,  a  heavy  and  an  awful 
account  indeed !  for,  in  remaining  passive, 
they  became  the  involuntary  accomplices  of 
the  worst  of  murders.” 

*'  Do  you  think  then,  father,”  murmured 
the  stranger,  deeply  abashed,  “  that  all  indi¬ 
rect  participations  are  visited  with  punish¬ 
ment?  Is  the  soldier  guilty  of  the  death  of 
Louis  who  obeyed  the  order  to  guard  the 
scaffold  ?” 

The  priest  hesitated. 

“  I  should  be  ashamed,”  continued  the 
other,  betraying  by  his  expression  some  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  dilemma  in  which  he  had  placed 
the  old  man — “  I  should  be  ashamed  of  offer¬ 
ing  you  any  pecuniary  recompense  for  such 
a  funeral  service  as  you  have  celebrated.  It 
is  only  possible  to  repay  an  act  so  noble  by 
an  offering  which  is  priceless.  Honour  me 
by  accepting  this  sacred  relic.  The  day  per¬ 
haps  will  come  when  you  will  understand  its 
value.” 

So  saying,  he  presented  to  the  priest  a 
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•mall  box,  extremely  light  in  weight,  which 
the  aged  ecclesiastic  took,  as  it  were,  invol- 
untarily ;  for  he  felt  awed  by  the  solemn 
tones  in  which  the  man  spoke  as  he  offered 
it.  Briefly  expressing  his  thanks  for  the 
mysterious  present,  the  priest  conducted  his 
guest  into  the  outer  room,  where  the  two 
nuns  remained  in  attendance. 

“  The  house  you  now  inhabit,”  said  the 
stranger,  adressing  the  nuns  as  well  as  the 
priest,  **  belongs  to  a  landlord  who  outwardly 
affects  extreme  republicanism,  but  who  is  at 
heart  devoted  to  the  royal  cause.  He  was 
formerly  a  huntsman  in  the  service  of  one  of 
the  Bourbons,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  to  whom 
he  is  indebted  for  all  that  he  possesses.  So 
long  as  you  remain  in  this  house  you  are 
safer  than  in  any  other  place  in  France. 
Remain  here,  therefore.  Persons  worthy  of 
trust  will  supply  all  your  necessities,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  await  in  safety  the  prospect 
of  better  times.  In  a  year  from  this  day,  on 
the  21st  of  January,  should  you  still  remain 
the  occupants  of  this  miserable  abode,  I  will 
return  to  repeat  with  you  the  celebration  of 
to-night’s  expiatory  mass.”  He  paused  ab¬ 
ruptly,  and  bowed  without  adding  another 
word  ;  then  delayed  a  moment  more,  to  cast 
a  parting  look  on  the  objects  of  poverty  which 
surrounded  him,  and  left  the  room. 

To  the  two  simple-minded  nuns,  the  whole 
affair  had  all  the  interest  of  a  romance. 
Their  faces  displayed  the  most  intense  anx¬ 
iety,  the  moment  the  priest  informed  them 
of  the  mysterious  gift  which  the  stranger 
had  so  solemnly  presented  to  him.  Sister 
Agatha  immediately  opened  the  box,  and  dis¬ 
covered  in  it  a  handkerchief,  made  of  the  fin¬ 
est  cambric,  and  soiled  with  marks  of  per¬ 
spiration.  They  unfolded  it  eagerly,  and 
then  found  that  it  was  defaced  in  certain 
places  with  dark  stains. 

“  Those  stains  are  blood  stains  !"  exclaimed 
the  priest. 

“  The  handkerchief  is  marked  with  the 
royal  crown  !”  cried  Sister  Agatha. 

Both  the  nuns  dropped  the  precious  relic, 
marked  by  the  King  s  blood,  with  horror. 
To  their  simple  minds,  the  mystery  which 
was  attached  to  the  stranger,  now  deepened 
fearfully.  As  for  the  priest,  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  he  ceased,  even  in  thought,  to  attempt 
identifying  his  visitor,  or  discovering  the 
means  by  which  he  had  become  possessed  of 
the  royal  handkerchief. 

Throughout  the  atrocities  practiced  during 
a  year  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  three  re¬ 
fugees  were  safely  guarded  by  the  same  pro¬ 
tecting  interference,  ever  at  work  for  their 
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advantage.  At  first,  they  received  large 
supplies  of  fuel  and  provisions ;  then  the  two 
nuns  found  reason  to  imagine  that  one  of 
their  own  sex  had  become  associated  with 
their  invisible  protector,  for  they  were  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  necessary  linen  und  clothing 
which  enabled  them  to  go  out  without  at¬ 
tracting  attention  by  any  peculiarities  of  at¬ 
tire.  Besides  this,  warnings  of  danger  con¬ 
stantly  came  to  the  priest  in  the  most  unex¬ 
pected  manner,  and  always  opportunely.  And 
then,  again,  in  spite  of  the  famine  which  at 
that  period  afflicted  Paris,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  garret  were  sure  to  find  placed  every 
morning  at  their  door,  a  supply  of  the  best 
w beaten  bread,  regularly  left  for  them  by 
some  invisible  hand. 

They  could  only  guess  that  the  agent  of 
the  charitable  attentions  thus  lavished  on 
them,  was  the  landlord  of  the  house,  and 
that  the  person  by  whom  he  was  employed 
was  no  other  than  the  stranger  who  bad  cele¬ 
brated  with  them  the  funeral  mass  fur  the 
repose  of  the  King’s  soul.  Thu.s,  this  mys¬ 
terious  man  was  regarded  with  especial  re¬ 
verence  by  the  priest  and  the  nuns,  whose 
lives  for  the  present  and  whose  hopes  for  the 
future,  depended  on  their  strange  visitor. 
They  added  to  their  usual  prayers  at  night 
and  morning,  prayers  for  him. 

At  length  the  long-expected  night  of  the 
'21st  of  January  arrived,  and,  exactly  as  the 
clock  struck  twelve,  the  sound  of  heavy 
footsteps  on  the  stairs  announced  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  stranger.  The  room  had  been 
carefully  prepared  for  his  reception,  the  altar 
had  been  arranged,  and,  on  this  occasion,  the 
nuns  eagerly  opened  the  door,  even  before 
they  heard  the  knock. 

“  Welcome  back  again  !  most  welcome  !” 
cried  they  ;  “  we  have  been  anxiously  await¬ 
ing  you.” 

The  stranger  raised  his  head,  looked  gloom¬ 
ily  on  the  nuns,  and  made  no  answer.  Chilled 
by  his  cold  reception  of  their  kind  greeting, 
they  did  not  venture  to  utter  another  word. 
He  seemed  to  have  frozen  at  their  hearts,  in 
an  instant,  all  the  gratitude,  ail  the  friendly 
aspirations  of  the  long  year  that  had  passed. 
They  now  perceived  but  too  plainly  that  their 
visitor  desired  to  remain  a  complete  stranger 
to  them,  and  that  they  must  resign  all  hope 
of  ever  making  a  friend  of  him.  The  old 
priest  fancied  he  detected  a  smile  on  the  lips 
of  their  guest  when  he  entered,  but  that 
smile — if  it  had  really  appeared — vanished 
again  the  moment  he  observed  the  prepara¬ 
tions  which  had  been  made  for  his  reception. 
He  knelt  to  hear  the  funeral  mass,  prayed 
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fervently  as  before,  and  then  abruptly  took 
his  departure ;  briefly  declining,  by  a  few 
civil  words,  to  partake  of  the  simple  refresh¬ 
ment  offered  to  him,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
service,  by  the  two  nuns. 

Day  after  day  wore  on,  and  nothing  more 
•was  heard  of  the  stranger  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  garret.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
the  church  was  delivered  from  all  actual  per¬ 
secution,  and  the  priest  and  the  nuns  were 
free  to  appear  publicly  in  Paris,  without  the 
slightest  risk  of  danger.  One  of  the  first 
expeditions  undertaken  by  the  aged  ecclesi¬ 
astic  led  him  to  a  perfumer’s  shop,  kept  by 
a  man  who  had  formerly  been  one  of  the 
Court  tradesmen,  and  who  had  always  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  the  Royal  Family.  The 
priest  clothed  once  more  in  his  clerical  dress, 
was  standing  at  the  shop  door  talking  to  the 
perfumer,  when  he  observed  a  great  crowd 
rapidly  advancing  along  the  street. 

“  What  is  the  matter  yonder?”  he  inquired 
of  the  shopkeeper. 

“Nothing,”  replied  the  man,  carelessly, 
“  but  the  cart  with  the  condemned  criminals 


going  to  the  place  of  execution.  Nobody 
pities  them — and  nobody  ought !” 

“  You  are  not  speaking  like  a  Christian,” 
exclaimed  the  priest,  “  Why  not  pity  them  ?” 

“  Because,”  answered  the  perfumer  “  those 
men  who  are  going  to  execution  are  the  last 
accomplices  of  Robespierre.  They  only  tra¬ 
vel  the  same  fatal  road  which  their  innocent 
victims  took  before  them.” 

The  cart  with  the  prisoners  condemned  to 
the  guillotine  had  by  this  time  arrived  oppo¬ 
site  the  perfumer’s  shop.  As  the  old  priest 
looked  curiously  towards  the  state  criminals, 
he  saw,  standing  erect  and  undaunted  among 
his  drooping  fellow  prisoners,  the  very  man 
at  whose  desire  he  had  twice  celebrated  the 
funeral  service  for  the  martyred  King  of 
France ! 

“  Who  is  that,  standing  upright  in  the 
cart?”  cried  the  priest  breathlessly. 

The  perfumer  looked  in  the  direction  indi¬ 
cated,  and  answered — 

“  Thk  Exkcctioskb  of  Louis  the  Six¬ 
teenth  !  ” 


From  Chambori’s  Edinbargh  Jonrnal.  ^ 

CARDINAL  MEZZOFANTI. 


Among  the  lions  of  Rome  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  not  the  least  attractive,  espe¬ 
cially  for  literary  visitors,  was  the  celebrated 
Cardinal  Mezzofanti.  Easy  of  access  to  for¬ 
eigners  of  every  condition,  simple,  unpretend¬ 
ing,  cheerful,  courteous  even  to  familiarity, 
he  never  failed  to  make  a  most  favorable  im¬ 
pression  upon  his  visitors ;  and  marvelous 
as  were  the  tales  in  circulation  concerning 
him,  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  more 
closely  the  exercise  of  his  almost  preterna¬ 
tural  powers  of  language,  served  but  to 
deepen  the  wonder  with  which  he  was  re¬ 
garded.  The  extent,  the  variety,  and  the 
solidity  of  his  attainments,  and,  still  more, 
his  complete  and  ready  command,  for  the 
purposes  of  conversation,  of  all  the  motley 
stores  which  he  bad  laid  up,  were  so  far  be¬ 
yond  all  example,  whether  in  ancient  or 
modern  times,  as  not  only  to  place  him  in 


the  very  firstj  rank  of  the  celebrities  of  our 
generation,  but  to  mark  him  out  as  one  of 
tlie  most  extraordinary  personages  recorded 
in  history. 

Giuseppe  (Joseph)  Mezzofanti  was  born  at 
Bologna  in  1774,  of  an  extremely  humble 
family.  His  father  was  a  poor  carpenter; 
and  the  eminence  to  which,  by  his  own  un¬ 
assisted  exertions,  Mezzofanti,  without  once 
leaving  his  native  city,  attained  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  faculty  of  language — which  is  or¬ 
dinarily  cultivated  only  by  the  arduous  and 
expensive  process  of  visiting  and  traveling 
in  the  diflerent  conntries  in  which  each  sepa¬ 
rate  language  is  spoken — is  not  the  least  re¬ 
markable  of  the  many  examples  of  successful 
“  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,” 
which  literary  history  supplies.  He  was 
educated  in  one  of  the  por^r  schools  of  bis 
native  city,  which  was  under  the  care  of  the 
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fathers  of  the  celebrated  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory  ;  and  the  evidence  of  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  talent  which  he  exhibited,  early  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  one  of  the  members  of 
the  order,  to  whose  kind  instruction  and  pat¬ 
ronage  Mezzofanti  was  indebted  for  almost 
all  the  advantages  which  he  afterwards  en¬ 
joyed.  This  good  man — whose  name  was 
Respighi,  and  to  whose  judicious  patronage 
of  struggling  genius  science  is  also  indebted 
for  the  eminent  success  of  the  distinguished 
naturalist  K.Hnzani,  the  son  of  a  Bolognese 
barber,  and  a  fellow-pupil  of  Mezzofanti — 
procured  for  his  young  prot6ge  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  best  masters  he  could  discover 
among  his  friends.  He  himself,  it  is  believed, 
taught  him  Latin  :  Greek  fell  to  the  share  of 
Father  Emmanuel  da  Ponte,  a  Spanish  ex- 
Jesuit — the  order  had  at  this  time  been  sup¬ 
pressed  and  the  boy  received  bis  6rst  initiation 
into  the  great  Eistern  family  of  languages 
from  an  old  Dominican,  Father  Ceruti,  who, 
at  the  instance  of  his  friend  Respighi,  under¬ 
took  to  teach  him  Hebrew.  Beyond  this 
point,  Mezzofanti’s  knowledge  of  languages 
was  almost  exclusively  the  result  of  bis  own 
unassisted  study. 

From  a  very  early  age,  he  was  destined 
for  the  church,  and  he  received  holy  orders 
about  the  year  1797.  During  the  period  of 
his  probationary  studies,  however,  be  obtain¬ 
ed  through  the  kindness  of  his  friend  F.  Res¬ 
pighi,  the  place  of  tutor  in  the  family  of  the 
Marescalchi,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  nobility  of  Bologna ;  and  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  his  peculiar  studies  affordrd 
by  the  curious  and  valuable  library  to  which 
he  thus  enjoyed  free  access,  may  probably 
have  exercised  a  decisive  influence  upon  his 
whole  career. 

His  attainments  gradually  attracted  the  no¬ 
tice  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  the  year  1797, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
university  ;  a  few  years  later,  he  was  named 
assistant  librarian  of  the  city  library  ;  and  in 
1803,  he  succeeded  to  the  important  chair  of 
Oriental  Languages.  This  post,  which  was 
most  congenial  to  his  tastes,  he  held,  with 
one  interruption,  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
In  1812,  he  was  advanced  to  a  higher  place 
in  the  staff  of  the  library:  and  in  1815,  on 
the  death  of  the  chief  librarian,  Pozetti,  he 
was  appointed  to  611  his  place.  When  it  is 
considered  how  peculiarly  engrossing  the 
study  of  languages  is  known  to  be,  and 
especially  how  attractive  for  an  enthusiastic 
scholar  like  Mezzofanti,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  for  him  the  office  of  librarian  could  have 
been  little  more  than  a  nominal  one.  But 


the  library  of  Bologna  to  the  present  day 
bears  abundant  evidence  that  it  was  far  oth¬ 
erwise.  The  admirable  order  in  which  the 
Greek  and  Oriental  manuscripts  are  arranged, 
the  excellent  catalogue  rawonae of  these  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  the  valuable  additions  to  the  no¬ 
tices  of  them  by  Assemani  and  Talmar  which 
it  contains,  are  all  the  fruit  of  Mezzofanti’a 
labor  as  librarian. 

During  his  occupancy  of  this  office,  too,  he 
continued  to  hold  his  professorship  of  Orien¬ 
tal  languages,  and,  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  time,  that  of  Greek  literature  in  addition. 
Nor  was  he  exempt  from  those  domestic 
cares  and  anxieties  which  are  often  the  most 
painful  drawback  upon  literary  activity.  The 
death  of  a  brother,  which  threw  upon  him 
the  care  of  an  unprovided  family  of  eleven 
children,  was  the  severest  trial  sustained  in 
Mezzofanti’s  otherwise  comparatively  quiet 
carter ;  and  by  driving  him  to  tlie  ordinary 
expedient  of  distressed  scholars — that  of  giv¬ 
ing  private  lectures — it  tended  more  than  all 
his  public  occupations  to  trench  upon  his 
time,  and  to  abridge  his  opportunities  of  ap¬ 
plication  to  his  favorite  study. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  of  all  who  have  ever  at¬ 
tained  to  the  same  eminence  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  which  Mezzofanti  reached  in  that  of 
languages,  there  hardly  ever  was  one  who 
had  so  little  of  the  mere  student  in  his  char¬ 
acter.  In  the  midst  of  these  varied  and  dis¬ 
tracting  occupations,  he  was  at  all  times  most 
assiduous  in  his  attendance  upon  the  sick  in 
the  public  hospitals,  of  which  he  acted  as  the 
chaplain.  There  was  another  also  of  his 
priestly  duties,  for  the  zealous  discharge  of 
which  he  was  scarcely  less  distinguished, 
and  which  became  subsidiary,  in  a  very  re¬ 
markable  way,  to  his  progress  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  languages.  In  the  absence,  up  to 
the  present  time,  of  any  regular  memoir  of 
him,  it  is  impossible  to  6x  with  precision  the 
history  of  his  progress  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  several  hinguages.  But  it  is  well  known, 
that  at  a  very  early  period  be  was  master  of 
all  the  leading  European  languages,  and  of 
those  Oriental  tongues  which  are  comprised 
in  the  Semitic  family.  Very  early,  therefore, 
in  Mezzofanti’s  career,  he  was  marked  out 
among  the  entire  body  of  the  Bolognese 
clergy  as  in  an  especial  manner  the  “  for¬ 
eigners’  confessor”  {con/essmrio  dei  forestieri.) 
In  him,  visitors  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  had  a  sure  and  ready  resource ;  and  in 
several  cases,  it  was  to  the  very  necessity 
thus  created  lie  was  indebted  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition,  or  at  least  the  rudimentary  knowledge, 
of  a  new  hinguage.  More  than  once,  it  oc- 
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curred  that  a  foreigner,  introduced  to  the 
confeuario  dei  fort-slieri,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  confessed,  found  it  necessary  to  go 
through  the  preliminary  process  of  inatryet- 
ing  his  intended  confessor.  For  Mezzofanti’s 
marvelous  and  almost  instinctive  power  of 
grasping  and  systematising  the  leading  char¬ 
acteristics  even  of  the  most  original  language, 
the  names  of  a  few  prominent  ideas  in  the 
new  idom  sufficed  to  open  a  first  means  of 
communication.  His  prodigious  memory  re¬ 
tained  with  iron  tenacity  every  word  or 
phrase  once  acquired  ;  his  power  of  metho¬ 
dising,  by  the  very  exercise,  became  more 
ready  and  more  perfect  with  each  new  ad* 
vance  in  the  study  ;  and,  above  all,  a  faculty 
which  seemed  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which 
can  hardly  be  described  as  other  than  in¬ 
stinctive,  of  seizing  and  comprehending  by  a 
single  effort  the  general  outlines  of  the  gram¬ 
matical  structure  of  a  language  from  a  few 
faint  indications — as  a  comparative  anatomist 
will  build  up  an  entire  skeleton  from  a  single 
bone — enabled  him  to  overleap  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  beset  the  path  of  ordinary  lin¬ 
guists,  and  to  attain,  almost  by  intuition,  at 
least  so  much  of  the  required  language  as 
enabled  him  to  interchange  thought  with 
sufficient  freedom  and  distinctness  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  religious  observance,  which  is 
so  important  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics.  And 
be  used  to  tell,  that  it  was  in  this  way  he 
acquired  more  than  one  of  his  varied  store  of 
languages.  For  it  will  hardly  be  believed, 
that  this  prodigy  of  the  gift  of  tongues  had 
never,  till  his  forty-eight  year,  traveled  be¬ 
yond  the  precincts  of  his  native  province ; 
and  that,  up  to  the  period  of  his  death,  his 
most  distant  excursion  from  Rome,  in  which 
city  he  had  fixed  his  residence  in  1832,  did 
not  exceed  a  hundred  miles — namely,  to 
Naples,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Chi¬ 
nese  College  which  is  there  established. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  period  of  which  we 
speak,  Bologna  lay  upon  the  high-road  to 
Rome,  and  that  travelers  more  frequently 
rested  for  a  space  upon  their  journey,  than 
in  these  days  of  steam-boat  and  railway  com¬ 
munication.  But,  even  then,  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  intercourse  with  foreign-speaking  visit¬ 
ors  in  Bologna  were  few  and  inconsiderable 
compared  with  the  prodigious  advances 
which,  under  all  his  disadvantages,  Mezzo- 
fanti  contrived  to  make.  The  ordinary  Fluro- 
pean  languages  presented  but  little  difficulty ; 
the  frequent  passings  and  repassings  of  the 
allied  forces  during  the  later  years  of  the 
war,  afforded  him  a  full  opportunity  of  ac¬ 
quiring  Russian  ;  and  the  occasional  estab¬ 


lishment  of  Austrian  troops  in  Bologna, 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the  motley 
tongues  of  that  vast  empire — the  Magyar, 
the  Czechish,  the  Servian,  the  Walachian, 
and  the  Romani ;  but  beyond  this,  even  his 
spirit  of  enterprise  had  no  vent  in  his  native 
city  ;  and  all  his  further  conquests  were  ex¬ 
clusively  the  result  due  to  his  own  private 
and  unassisted  study. 

His  fame,  nevertheless,  began  to  extend 
to  foreign  countries.  Among  many  distin¬ 
guished  foreigners  to  whose  acquaintance  his 
extraordinary  faculties  ns  a  linguist  became 
a  passport,  was  the  celebrated  Russian  gen¬ 
eral,  Suwarrow ;  and  with  him  Mezzofanti 
long  maintained  the  most  friendly  relations. 
From  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany  he  receiv¬ 
ed  a  pressing  invitation  to  fix  himself  at 
Florence  ;  and  Napoleon  himself,  with  that 
engrossing  spirit  which  desired  to  make  Paris 
the  centre  of  all  that  is  great  in  science,  in 
art,  and  in  literature,  offered  him  a  most 
honorable  and  lucrative  appointment,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  his  removing  to  the  French  capital. 
But  Mezzofanti  declined  both  the  invitations, 
and  continued  to  reside  in  his  native  city, 
till  the  year  1832.  At  the  close  of  those 
political  disturbances,  of  which  Bologna  was 
the  centre,  in  the  early  part  of  the  pontifi¬ 
cate  of  Gregory  XVl.,  it  was  resolved  to 
send  a  deputation  to  Rome  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens.  Of  this  deputation,  Mezzofanti, 
as  the  chief  celebrity  of  the  city,  was  natur¬ 
ally  a  leader ;  and  the  pope,  who  had  long 
known  him,  and  who,  before  his  elevation  to 
the  pontificate,  had  frequently  corresponded 
with  him  on  philological  subjects,  urged  him 
so  earnestly  to  remain  at  Rome,  that  with  all 
his  love  of  Bologna  he  was  induced  to  con¬ 
sent.  He  was  immediately  appointed,  in 
1832,  a  canon  of  St.  Peter’s;  and  on  the 
translation  of  the  celebrated  Angelo  (now 
Cardinal)  Mai  to  the  office  of  secretary  of 
the  Propaganda,  he  was  named  to  succeed 
him  in  the  honorable  post  of  librarian  of  the 
Vatican. 

In  this  office  Mezzofanti  continued  till  the 
year  1840,  when,  in  conjunction  with  the 
distinguished  scholar  just  named,  he  was 
raised  to  the  cardinalate.  During  the  in¬ 
terval  since  his  fixing  his  residence  at  Rome, 
he  had  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  friend¬ 
ship  of  Gregory  XVI.;  and  although  his 
narrow  resources  were  utterly  unequal  to  the 
very  considerable  expense  which  the  state  of 
a  cardinal  entails,  Gregory,  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  his  distinguished  merit,  himself  set¬ 
tled  the  necessary  income  upon  the  humble 
Bolognese ;  and  even,  with  characteristic 
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delicacy,  supplied  from  liis  own  means  the 
equipage  and  other  appurtenances  which  a 
new  cardinal  is  obliged  to  provide  on  enter¬ 
ing  upon  his  office. 

From  this  period,  Mezzofanti  continued  to 
reside  at  Rome.  Far,  however,  from  relaxing 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  study  after  his 
elevation,  he  only  used  the  opportunities  thus 
afforded  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  it  with 
more  effect.  When  the  writer  of  these  pages 
first  had  the  honor  of  being  presented  to 
him,  he  was  in  the  full  flush  of  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  a  new  study — that  of  the  language 
of  the  Californian  Indians,  two  of  whom  had 
recently  come  ns  pupils  to  the  College  of  the 
Propaganda ;  and  up  to  his  very  last  year, 
the  same  zeal  continued  unabated.  His 
death  occurred  March  16,  1849,  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  most 
probably  hastened  by  the  excitement  and 
distress  caused  by  the  political  troubles  of 
the  period. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  quiet  and  un¬ 
eventful  career  of  this  extraordinary  man. 
It  remains  that  we  give  a  short  account  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  his  prodigious  at¬ 
tainments  ns  a  linguist.  It  is  observed  by  the 
author  of  an  interesting  paper  read  a  few 
weeks  since  at  a  meeting  of  the  Philological 
Society,  that,  taking  the  account  of  the  lin¬ 
guistic  accomplishments  of  King  Mithridates 
even  in  the  most  exaggerated  form  in  which 
it  is  given  by  the  ancients,  who  represent 
him  as  speaking  the  languages  of  twenty- 
two  nations,  it  fades  into  insignificance  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  known  and  ascerUiined  attain¬ 
ments  of  Mezzofanti.  A  Russian  traveler, 
who  published  in  1846  a  collection  of  LtUeri 
from,  Rome,  writes  of  Mezzofanti: — “Twice 
I  have  visited  this  remarkable  man,  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  as  yet  unparalleled  in  the  learned 
world.  He  spoke  eight  languages  fluently 
in  my  presence.  He  expressed  himself  in 
Russian  very  purely  and  correctly.  Even 
now,  in  advanced  life,  he  continues  to  study’ 
fresh  dialects.  He  learned  Chinese  not  long 
ago.  I  a.sked  him  to  give  me  a  list  of  all 
the  languages  and  dialects  in  which  he  was 
able  to  express  himself,  and  he  sent  me  the 
name  of  God  written  with  his  own  hand  in 
fifty-six  languages,  of  which  thirty  were 
European,  not  including  their  dialects ;  sev¬ 
enteen  Asiatic,  also  without  counting  their 
dialects  ;  five  African,  and  four  American  !” 
We  should  add,  however,  from  the  cardinal’s 
own  avowal  to  ourselves,  that  of  the  fifty- 
six  languages  here  alluded  to,  there  were 
some  which  he  did  not  profess  to  speak,  and 
with  which  his  acquaintance  was  more  limit¬ 


ed  than  with  the  rest ;  an  avowal  the  honesty 
of  which  will  be  best  appreciated  when  it  is 
considered,  on  the  one  hand,  how  difficult  it 
would  have  been  to  test  bis  knowledge  of  the 
vast  majoi  ity  among  these  languages ;  and, 
on  the  other,  how  marvelously  perfect  wa.s 
his  admitted  familiarity  with  those  which  be 
did  profess  really  to  know. 

The  author  of  the  memoir  submitted  to  the 
Philological  Society,  has  collected  a  number 
of  notices  of  Mezzofanti  by  travelers  in  Italy, 
who  had  seen  him  at  different  periods  of  his 
career.  Mr.  Stewart  Rose,  in  1817,  tells  of 
him  that  a  Smyrniote  servant,  who  was  with 
him,  declared  that  he  might  pass  for  a  Greek 
or  a  Turk  thoughout  the  dominions  of  the 
Grand  Seignior.  A  few  years  later,  while 
he  was  still  residing  at  Bologna,  he  was  visit¬ 
ed  by  the  celebrated  Hungarian  astronomer, 
Baron  Zach,  editor  of  the  well-known  Cor- 
responJanres  Astronomiques,  on  occasion  of 
the  annular  eclipse  which  was  then  visible  in 
Italy.  “  This  extraordinary  man,”  writes 
the  baron,  February,  1820,  “speaks  thirty- 
two  languages,  living  and  dead — in  the  man¬ 
ner  I  am  going  to  describe.  He  accosted 
me  in  Hungarian,  with  a  compliment  so  well- 
turned,  and  in  such  excellent  Magyar,  that  I 
was  quite  taken  by  surprise.  He  afterwards 
spoke  to  me  in  German,  at  first  in  good 
Saxon,  and  then  in  the  Austrian  and  Swa¬ 
bian  dialects,  with  a  correctness  of  accent 
that  amazed  me  to  the  last  degree,  and  made 
me  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  at  the  thought 
of  the  contrast  between  the  language  and 
the  appearance  of  this  astonishing  professor. 
He  spoke  English  to  Captain  Smyth,  Russian 
and  Polish  to  Prince  Volkonski,  with  the 
same  volubility  as  if  he  had  been  speaking 
his  native  tongue.”  Asa  last  trial,  the  baron 
suddenly  accosted  him  in  Walachian,  when, 
“  without  hesitation,  and  without  appearing 
to  remark  what  an  out-of-the-way  dialect 
had  been  taken,  away  went  the  polyglot  with 
equal  volubility  and  Zach  adds,  that  be 
even  knew  the  Zingller  or  gipsy  language, 
which  had  long  proved  a  puzzle  to  himself. 
Molbech,  a  Danish  traveler,  who  had  an  in¬ 
terview  with  him  in  1820,  adds  to  his  ac¬ 
count  of  this  miraculous  polyglotist,  that  “  he 
is  not  merely  a  linguist,  but  is  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  literary  history  and  bibliography, 
and  also  with  the  library  under  his  charge. 
He  is  a  man  of  the  finest  and  most  polished 
manners,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  the  most 
engaging  good-nature  and  politeness.” 

it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  anecdotes, 
showing  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Mezzo¬ 
fanti  entered  on  the  study  of  language  after 
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language.  He  sought  out  ne«r  tongues  with 
an  insatiable  passion,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  never  been  happy  but  when  engaged  in 
the  mastering  of  wot^s  and  grammars.  No  j 
degree  of  bad  health  interrupted  his  pursuit. 
'Pill  the  day  of  his  death,  he  was  engaged  in 
his  darling  task;  life  closed  on  him  while  so 
occupied.  He  died  just  as  lie  hud  acquired 
a  thorough  prohciency  in  Californian — a  sin- 
gularinstance  of  the  power  of  mind  exercis¬ 
ed  on  a  favorite  subject,  and  showing  what 
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may  be  accomplished  when  men  set  their 
heart  on  it.  The  career  of  this  remarkable 
linguist,  however,  cannot  be  considered  ex¬ 
emplary,  We  would  recommend  no  person 
to  plunge  headlong  into  an  absorbing  pas¬ 
sion  for  any  accomplishment.  Mezzofanli 
was  a  curiosity — a  marvel — the  wonder  of 
the  world  of  letters  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  as  such 
that  a  notice  of  him  here  will  be  considered 
interesting. 


From  tht  Dublin  VniTurtity  Mngnsin*. 

ROSAS  AND  LA  PLATA. 


For  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  La  Plata 
affairs  have  been  an  enigma  to  the  general 
public.  The  locality  where  the  little-known 
proceedings  were  going  on  could  be  found 
out  by  reference  to  the  map;  but  what  all 
the  fighting,  revolting,  blockading,  and  pro¬ 
tocoling  was  about,  few  persons  out  of  the 
Foreign-Office  could  tell.  Now  and  then,  a 
question  was  put  in  Parliament  about  the 
matter;  but  the  answer  was  either  so  curt, 
or  contained  so  many  allusions  to  unknown 
personages  and  events,  that  ordinary  readers 
were  not  a  whit  the  wiser.  Of  Rosas,  in¬ 
deed,  we  had  heard,  “  by  the  hearing  of  the 
ear,”  as  a  despot  by  no  means  scrupulous  as 
to  how  he  got  rid  of  his  opponents ;  but  as 
to  the  war  itself,  it  was  generally  set  down 
as  one  of  those  convulsionary  disorders  which 
have  become  chronic  in  the  South  American 
republics,  of  no  earthly  importance  to  us  na¬ 
tionally,  and  likely  to  burn  itself  out  at  last 
with  little  smoke  and  no  noise.  The  news 
brought  us  two  months,  ago,  however,  of  the 
battle  of  Santos  Lugares,  and  the  capture  of 
Buenos  Ayres  by  Rosas’  antagonists,  made 
people  prick  up  their  ears ;  and  the  arrival 
at  Devonport  of  Rosas  in  person,  brought 
confirmation  strong  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  As  this  newly-finished  struggle  on  the 
shores  of  the  Rio  Plata  is  not  uninteresting, 
and  is  possessed  of  much  commercial  import¬ 
ance,  we  propose  to  devote  a  few  pages  to 
its  consideration. 

Until  the  year  1810,  the  sceptre  of  Spain  | 


extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  New 
World,  Besides  the  vast  territories  of  Mexico 
and  California  in  the  northern  half  of  that 
continent,  it  possessed  the  whole  of  South 
America,  except  Patagonia  and  Brazil — the 
former  independent,  the  latter  belonging  to 
the  crown  of  Portugal.  Some  idea  of  the 
value  of  these  colonial  possessions  of  Spain 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  the  ex¬ 
ports  from  the  mother  country  to  these  alone 
annually  amounted  to  fifteen  millions  sterling, 
or  not  far  short  of  the  whole  exports  of  Great 
Britain  to  her  colonies  at  this  moment,  which 
do  not  amount  to  sixteen  millions  and  a-half. 
During  the  mortal  struggle  with  Napoleon, 
which  commenced  in  1808,  Spain  was  able  to 
do  nothing  to  maintain  its  authority  in  the 
New  World;  and  at  length  in  1810,  when 
the  whole  country  except  the  Isle  of  Leon 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  the 
government  of  Spain  was  virtually  vested  in 
the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz — the  very  city  which 
enriched  itself  by  its  monopoly  of  the  colon¬ 
ial  commerce — the  American  provinces  re¬ 
solved  to  declare  themselves  independent. 
They  were  too  valuable  possessions,  however, 
to  be  abandoned  without  a  struggle ;  and  no 
sooner  was  the  European  war  terminated  by 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  than  General 
Murillo,  the  best  of  the  Spanish  commanders, 
trained  under  Wellington,  was  despatched 
from  Cadiz  with  twelve  thousand  men,  and 
speedily  revived  the  sinking  courage  of  the 
Royalists — Bolivar,  the  great  leader  of  the 
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IndependeDts,  b«ing  forced  to  fly  to  Jamaica, 
where  he  endeavored  to  raise  funds  from  the 
English  merchants  fur  n  renewal  of  the  war. 
For  three  years  this  deplorable  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  Royalists  and  Independents  con¬ 
tinued — success,  on  the  whole,  inclining  to 
the  side  of  the  former:  when  two  unlooked- 
for  events  occurred,  which  Anally  decided  the 
contest  the  other  way.  One  of  these  wa.s 
the  revolt  at  Cadiz,  in  January,  1820,  of  the 
whole  army,  twenty  thousand  strong,  destin¬ 
ed  for  South  America — an  event  which  was 
followed  by  a  democratic  revolution  in  the 
government  at  Madrid,  and  the  resignation 
by  General  Murillo,  who  was  deeply  impli¬ 
cated  with  the  Royalist  party,  of  the  com¬ 
mand  he  had  so  long  and  ably  maintained  in 
the  New  World.  The  other  was  the  insid¬ 
ious  intervention  of  Briuiin  in  favor  of  the 
Independents.  Although  we  were  then  in 
the  closest  alliance  with  Spain,  loans  to  a 
great  extent  were  advanced  by  English  capi¬ 
talists  to  the  insurgent  authorities;  and  sta¬ 
tions  were  openly  appointed  at  London, 
Dublin,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  other  places, 
to  enrol  recruits  for  British  legions  to  serve 
in  South  America.  These  troops  soon  ac¬ 
quired  a  most  formidable  consistency  from 
the  number  of  discharged  soldiers  from  Wel¬ 
lington’s  army  who  joined  their  ranks,  and 
who  communicated  to  them  the  inestimable 
advantages  of  discipline  and  experience. 
Above  ten  thousand  men,  a  large  proportion 
of  whom  were  Peninsular  veterans,  were  sent 
put  at  ditferent  periods  between  the  years 
1817  and  1820;  and  although  not  half  that 
number  ever  appeared  in  the  held,  from  the 
dreadful  mortality  which  attacked  them  in 
their  depot  in  the  unhealthy  island  of  Mar- 
guerita,  they  sufficed  totally  to  overthrow 
the  Spanish  power  in  Venezuela,  by  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Carabobo,  and  hence  allowed  Bolivar 
afterwards  to  march  into  Peru,  and  put  the 
Anishing  stroke  to  the  war  by  his  victory 
over  the  Royalists  at  Ayacucho. 

Never  was  there  a  Revolution  from  which 
more  was  expected,  or  which  terminated 
more  disastrously.  Unprepared  for  freedom, 
the  South  Americans  fell  into  a  series  of 
political  calamities  almost  without  a  parallel, 
and  so  frequent  in  their  recurrence,  that  his¬ 
tory,  in  despair,  has  ceased  attempting  to 
trace  their  thread.  Such  was  the  ferocity  of 
the  combatants  during  the  long  wars  of  the 
Revolution,  that  the  population  was  reduced 
nearly  one-half ;  some  of  the  greatest  cities 
were  depopulated ;  and  commerce  shared, 
proportionably,  in  the  general  decline.  The 
mines,  both  in  Mexico  and  in  Peru,  for  long 


ceased  to  be  worked  ;  so  that,  from  1810  to 
1 830,  the  average  annual  8U{)ply  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals  was  not  more  than  a  third  of 
what  it  had  been  in  the  tw’enty  years  preced¬ 
ing.  The  eflect  of  this  diminution  on  the 
civilized  world  was  incalculable — especially 
as  it  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  re-estab- 
lishment  of  peace  had  greatly  augmented 
the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  world  ; 
when  an  increasing  population  called  for  an 
enlargement  of  the  circulating  medium  ;  and 
when  the  general  progress  of  luxury  was 
yearly  absorbing  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals  in  plate  and  objects  of  pri¬ 
vate  ornament.  England,  which  had  recently 
been  the  great  workshop  of  the  world,  and 
the  centre  of  all  commercial  intercourse,  ex¬ 
perienced  the  disastrous  effects  of  this  change 
more  powerfully  than  any  other  country. 
Combined  with  the  simultaneous  contraction 
of  the  currency  by  the  Act  of  1819,  which 
compelled  the  Bank  of  England  to  resume  its 
payments  in  gold,  it  exercised  a  more  ruin¬ 
ous  influence  on  private  fortunes  in  England 
than  anything  recorded  in  her  annals.  Thence 
the  gradual  decline  of  prices,  which  was  felt 
03  so  sore  an  evil  by  the  commercial  classes, 
and  which  is  only  now  being  fully  counter¬ 
acted  by  the  extraordinary  influx  of  Califor¬ 
nian  and  Australian  gold.  The  feverish  ex¬ 
citement  of  1823  and  1824,  originating  chiefly 
in  the  unbounded  expectations  of  commercial 
prosperity  which  were  entertained  from  the 
establishment  of  South  American  indepen¬ 
dence,  only  augmented  the  general  distress, 
by  the  frightful  monetary  catastrophe  in 
which  it  terminated.  All  attempts  to  work 
the  mines  by  British  capital  failed,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  turbulence  and  insecurity  of 
the  country;  and  above  a  hundred  and  Afty 
millions  of  British  money  were  lost  in  those 
mining  speculations,  or  in  loans  to  the  faith¬ 
less  insolvent  republics  of  the  New  World. 
All  classes  suffered  by  this  diminution  in  the 
supply  of  the  precious  metals,  and  conse¬ 
quent  fall  in  the  money-price  of  articles  (ex¬ 
cept  the  fundholders  and  capitalists,  who 
have  proportionably  gained) ;  and  thence 
that  general  discontent  and  desire  for  change 
which  resulted  in  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 
Such  was  the  fruit  which  England  reaped 
from  its  insidious  aid,  in  deAance  of  solemn 
treaties,  to  dismember  the  Spanish  empire, 
and  assist  revolution  among  a  people  unpre¬ 
pared  for  freedom.  "France,  as  the  natural 
'  consequence  of,  and  just  retribution  for  her 
iniquitous  interference  in  the  North  American 
insurrection,  received  the  Revolution  of  1789, 
!  and  twenty  years  of  bloodshed  ;  England,  foe 
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her  per6diou8  support  of  the  South  American 
revolt,  received  fifteen  years  of  distress,  and 
the  lievolution  of  1832.”* 

The  most  important  of  these  Republics,  in 
regard  to  extent  and  geographical  position, 
is  that  of  La  Plata,  called  also  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic,  which  is  a  confederacy  of  a 
dozen  small  provinces,  on  the  model  of  the 
United  States.  Its  territory,  1200  miles  long 
by  more  than  GOO  in  average  breadth,  forms 
a  parallelogram  more  than  three  and  a-half 
times  the  size  of  France,  and  includes  the 
vast  plain  or  valley- land  watered  by  the 
broad  streams  of  the  Paraguay,  Parana,  and 
L’ruguay,  whose  united  embouchures  consti¬ 
tute  the  estuary  styled  the  Rio  de  la  Plata — 
in  the  same  way  as  the  river  Garonne  in 
France  hits  a  diflferent  title  (the  Gironde)  at 
its  mouth  than  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  ^ 
Two-thirds  of  the  La  PlaU  territory  lies  [ 
north  of  the  latitude  of  this  estuary.  The 
portion  to  the  south  extends  uninterruptedly 
from  the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic,  but  the 
northern  and  larger  portion  is  separated  from 
the  sea  by  Brazil  and  the  independent  State 
of  Uruguay.  Its  population  exceeds  a  mil¬ 
lion,  but  its  exact  amount  has  never  been  as¬ 
certained.  Five-sixths  .of  the  country  con¬ 
sist  of  plains ;  but,  despite  its  numerous 
magnificent  rivers,  it  is  far  from  being  the 
fertile  region  it  is  so  generally  supposed,  and 
a  large  portion  of  its  extent  is  condemned  by 
nature  to  perpetual  sterility.  Such  is  the 
sandy,  arid,  and  uninhabitable  desert,  lying 
between  the  Salado  and  Rio  Dolce,  as  well 
as  the  great  Salt  Desert  of  Salinas,  stretch¬ 
ing  westwards  fi»om  the  latter  river — both  of 
which  form  portions  of  the  Gran  Chaco,  a 
vast  plain  lying  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
Argentine  territory.  The  great  southern 
plain,  called  the  Pampas,  one-half  larger  in 
extent  than  all  France,  is  fortunately  of  a 
different  character.  It  is  almost  a  dead  level 
over  its  whole  expanse,  and  is  interspersed 
with  innumerable  lakes ;  but  these,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  rivers  which  feed  them,  are 
brackish,  and  the  soil  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  salt.  Singularly  enough,  however,  per¬ 
fectly  fresh  and  drinkable  water  is  found  at 
the  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet. 

Substantially,  the  Pampas  are  divided  into 
several  regions,  differing  in  climate  and  pro¬ 
duce,  though  under  the  same  latitude.  On 
starting  from  Buenos  Ayres,  the  traveler 
finds  himself  in  the  first  of  these  regions, 
which  stretches  westwards  for  108  miles, 

*  See  “Alison’s  Europe,"  chap.  Ixril  and  his 
”  England  in  1816  and  1846,"  in  the  latter  of  which 
worlu  he  treats  this  important  subject  at  length. 
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covered  ajteinately  with  clover  and  thistles ; 
the  second  region,  extending  450  miles,  pro¬ 
duces  long  grass;  and  the  third,  which 
reaches  to  the  base  of  the  Cordilleras,  is  a 
continuous  grove  of  low  trees  and  shrubs. 

“  The  second  and  third  of  these  regions  have 
a  nearly  uniform  appearance  throughout  the 
year,  for  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  evergreens, 
and  the  immense  plain  of  grass  only  changes 
its  color  from  green  to  brown  ;  but  the  first 
region  varies  with  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  In 
winter,  the  leaves  of  the  thistles  are  large 
and  luxuriant,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the 
country  has  the  rough  appearance  of  a  tur¬ 
nip-field.  The  clover  at  this  season  is  rich 
and  strong;  and  the  sight  of  the  wild  cattle 
I  grazing  in  full  liberty  on  such  a  pasture  is 
very  beautiful.  In  spring,  the  clover  is  van¬ 
ished,  the  thistles  have  extended  their  leaves 
along  the  ground,  and  the  country  still  looks 
like  a  rough  crop  of  turnips.  In  less  than  a 
month,  the  whole  region  becomes  a  luxuriant 
wood  of  enormous  thistles,  which  have  sud¬ 
denly  shot  up  to  a  height  of  ten  or  eleven 
feet,  and  are  all  in  full  bloom.  The  path  is 
hemmed  in  on  both  sides  ;  the  view  is  com¬ 
paratively  obstructed  ;  not  an  animal  is  to  be 
seen ;  and  the  stems  of  the  thistles  are  so 
close  to  each  other,  and  so  strong,  that,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  prickles  with  which  they 
are  armed,  they  form  an  impenetrable  bar¬ 
rier.  The  sudden  growth  of  these  plants  is 
quite  astonishing ;  and,  though  it  would  be 
an  unusual  occurrence  in  military  history,  yet 
it  is  really  possible  that  an  invading  army, 
unacquainted  with  the  country,  might  be  im¬ 
prisoned  by  these  thistles  before  it  had  time 
to  escape  from  them.  The  summer  is  not 
over  before  the  scenes  undergoes  another 
rapid  change.  The  thistles  suddenly  lose 
their  sap  and  verdure,  their  heads  droop,  the 
leaves  shrink  and  fade,  the  stems  b^ome 
black  and  dead,  and  they  remain  rattling 
with  the  breeze  against  one  another,  until  the 
violence  of  the  pampero  (or  hurricane  of  the 
Pampas)  levels  them  with  the  ground,  where 
they  rapidly  decompose  and  disappear ;  the 
clover  rushes  up,  and  the  scene  is  again  ver¬ 
dant.  The  vast  region  of  grass  in  the  Pam¬ 
pas  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  is  with¬ 
out  a  weed,  and  the  region  of  wood  is  equally 
extraordinary.  The  trees  are  not  crowded, 
but  in  their  growth  such  beautiful  order  is 
observed,  that  one  may  gallop  between  them 
in  every  direction.  The  whole  country  is  in 
such  beautiful  order,  that  if  cities  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  inhabitants  could  suddenly  be  planted 
at  proper  intervals  and  situations,  the  people 
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would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  drive  out 
their  cattle  to  graze  ;  and,  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  preparation,  to  plough  whatever  quan¬ 
tity  of  ground  their  wants  might  require. 

The  climate  of  the  Pampas  is  subject  to 
great  difference  of  temperature  in  summer 
and  winter,  though  the  changes  are  very  re¬ 
gular.  The  winter  is  as  about  as  cold  as  our 
month  of  November,  and  the  ground  at  sun¬ 
rise  is  always  covered  with  white  frost,  but 
the  ice  is  seldom  more  than  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  thick.  In  summer,  the  sun  is  oppres¬ 
sively  hot.  The  difference,  however,  between 
the  atmosphere  of  Mangoda,  San  Luis,  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  which  are  all  under  nearly 
the  same  latitude,  is  very  great.  In  the  two 
former  (that  is  to  siiy,  in  the  regions  of  wood 
and  grass),  the  air  is  extremely  dry  ;  there 
is  no  dew  at  night ;  in  the  hottest  weather 
there  is  apparently  very  little  perspiration, 
and  the  dead  animals  lie  on  the  plain  dried 
up  in  their  skins.  But  in  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres  (or  in  the  regions  of  clover 
and  thistles),  vegetation  clearly  announces 
the  humidity  of  the  climate,  and  the  dead 
animals  on  the  plain  are  in  a  rapid  state  of 
putrefaction.  The  traveling  across  the  Pam¬ 
pas  is  a  very  astonishing  effort.  The  country 
has  no  road,  but  a  track,  which  is  being  con¬ 
stantly  changed.  The  huts,  termed  posts, 
are  at  different  distances,  but,  on  an  average, 
about  twenty  miles  from  each  other;  and  in 
traveling  with  carriages,  it  is  necessary  to 
send  a  man  before  to  request  the  Gauchos  to 
collect  their  horses.  The  country  is  inter¬ 
sected  with  streams,  rivulets,  and  rivers,  with 
panlaitos  (marshes,)  dec.,  through  which  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  drive.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  carriage 
goes  through  a  lake,  which,  of  course,  is  not 
deep.  The  banks  of  the  rivulets  are  often 
very  precipitous;  and  “I  constantly  remark¬ 
ed,”  says  Sir  Francis  Head,  “that  we  drove 
over  and  through  places  which,  in  Europe, 
any  military  officer  would,  I  believe,  without 
hesitation  report  as  impassable.”* 

Many  of  the  minor  plains  are  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  character  from  either  this  or  the  Gran 
Chaco ;  and  some,  as  those  of  Tucuman, 
yield  corn  and  maize,  rice,  tobacco,  the  sugar¬ 
cane,  die.,  in  the  greatest  abundance.  In 
general,  the  north-western  provinces  are  the 
most  productive  of  grain ;  while  the  eastern 
provinces,  or  those  between  the  Parana  and 
the  Uruguay,  and  the  south-eastern  ones, 
abound  most  in  cattle,  and  furnish  the  greater 
portion  of  the  exports  from  Buenos  Ayres. 


*  Head’s  Journeys  across  the  Pampas. 


The  Pampas  are  true  American  Steppe$, 
and  their  roving  inhaUtants' (Gauchos  and 
Indians)  are  the  Tartars  of  the  New  World. 
Yet,  although  the  vast  plains  of  South  Ameri¬ 
ca  are  identical  in  character  with  those  of 
Northern  and  Central  Asia,  a  Nomadic  race 
was  unknown  in  the  early  history  of  the  for¬ 
mer  continent.  Had  they  existed,  the  long- 
established  and  highly-civilized  empires  which 
arose  in  the  New  World,  would  have  under¬ 
gone  the  same  vicissitudes  and  downfalls  as 
those  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis,  Rome  and 
Byzantium,  in  the  Old.  But  America  had 
originally  no  animals  capable  of  conveying 
the  human  race  from  place  to  place,  like  the 
horse  and  camel,  or  of  yielding  them  suste¬ 
nance  during  a  pastoral  life,  like  to  cow  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  the  Spanish  invasion 
that  these  companions  to  men  were  intro¬ 
duced,  and  that  the  vast  solitudes  of  the 
Pampas  became  peopled  with  countless  herds, 
and  daring  horsemen.  These  Nomads,  styled 
Gauchos,  are  the  most  remarkable,  and  the 
most  important  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
of  the  various  sections  of  South  American 
population.  They  are  descendants  of  Euro¬ 
pean  colonists,  but  have  not  scrupled  to  in¬ 
termarry  at  times  with  the  native  Indians. 
They  are  at  once  the  most  active  and  the 
most  idolent  of  human  beings.  They  have 
the  roaming  propensity  and  enterprising  spirit 
which  everywhere  characterize  pastoral  races. 
They  never  accompany  their  flocks  of  cattle, 
but  merely  collect  them  once  a- week  to  see 
that  none  have  strayed ;  the  rest  of  their 
time  is  spent  in  riding  or  breaking  horses,  or 
in  apathetic  indolence — sleeping,  like  hounds 
when  the  chase  is  over,  in  their  rude  cabins. 
Mounted  on  their  swiftest  steeds,  the  shep¬ 
herds  pursue  the  cattle  at  full  gallop,  each 
armed  with  a  fa««o,  or  rope,  with  a  noose  at 
the  end  of  it,  a  spear  and  knife.  With  in¬ 
credible  dexterity  this  noose  is  thrown  so  as 
to  catch,  occasionally  at  the  distance  of  6fty 
yards,  the  horns  or  one  of  the  hind  feet  of 
the  dying  animal,  by  which  means  it  is  thrown 
down,  and  immediately  pierced  with  the 
spear — sometimes  darted  from  a  distance. 
They  fish  on  horseback,  carry  water  from  the 
well  on  horseback,  and  even  attend  mass  on 
horseback — remaining  at  the  church -door, 
seated  on  their  steeds,  while  the  ceremony 
is  being  performed.  Rude  in  their  manners, 
illiterate  in  their  ideas,  filthy  in  their  persons 
and  habits,  they  are  so  habituated  to  the 
slaughtering  of  cattle,  that  their  tempera¬ 
ments  have  acquired  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  ferocity.  Passionate  and  revengeful,  they 
are  alike  incapable  of  control  by  others  or 
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by  themselves.  They  shed  blood  without 
scruple,  on  the  slightest  provocation  ;  and 
the  inferior  class  of  them,  bound  to  their 
masters  by  no  ties  of  gratitude  or  necessity, 
are  ever  ready  to  fly  to  the  solitudes,  and, 
carrying  with  them  a  few  horses  and  cattle, 
are  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit,  and 
commence  the  roving  life  of  independence. 

Of  the  many  rivers  which  flow  through  the 
Plata  territories,  the  largest  is  the  Paraguay  ; 
but  after  its  junction  at  Corrientes  with  the 
Parana,  it  loses  its  own  name  in  that  of  its 
tributary.  At  Santa  Fd,  the  united  stream 
divides  into  numerous  branches,  formed  by 
pretty  large  islands,  which  become  more  fre¬ 
quent  lower  down,  until  at  length  the  river 
opens  into  the  estuary  of  La  Plata,  by  a  long 
but  narrow  delta.  The  depth  at  the  mouth 
is  seldom  less  than  two  fathoms,  and  there  is 
an  uninterrupted  navigation  for  vessels  of  300 
tons  from  Assumption,  upwards  of  800  miles 
from  the  mouth.  It  has  been  assumed,  says 
Mr.  Dad  win,  that  “  the  river,  at  its  source, 
has  only  a  fall  of  one  foot  per  mile,  and 
much  less  lower  down  its  course ;  indeed  a 
rise  of  only  seven  feet  at  Buenos  Ayres  may 
be  perceived,  180  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Parana.  But,  notwithstanding  these  ad¬ 
vantages,  we  met,  during  our  descent,  very 
few  vessels.  One  of  the  best  gifts  of  nature 
seems  here  wilfully  thrown  away,  so  grand  a 
channel  being  left  nearly  unoccupied — a  river 
in  which  ships  might  navigate  from  a  tem¬ 
perate  country,  as  surprisingly  abundant  in 
some  productions  as  destitute  of  others,  to 
another  possessing  a  tropical  climate,  and  a 
soil,  perhaps,  unequalled  in  fertility  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  How  different  would  have 
been  the  aspect  of  this  country,  if  English, 
instead  of  Spanish  colonists,  had  first  sailed 
up  this  splendid  river  ?"  Although  a  large 
portion  of  this  region  is  perfectly  similar  to 
the  great  interfluvial  plain  of  Mesopotamia, 
yet  nowhere  have  the  population  had  energy 
enough  to  adopt  the  all-fertilizing  system  of 
irrigation  formerly  practised  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  which  still  renders  prolific 
the  arid  flats  of  Egypt.  The  inundations  of 
the  Parana  and  Paraguay  bear  a  close  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  of  the  Nile.  “  Both  rivers,” 
says  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  “  rise  in  the  Torrid 
zone,  nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
Equator ;  and  both,  though  bolding  their 
coarse  towards  opposite  poles,  disemb^ue  by 
deltas  in  the  same  latitude.  Both  are  navi¬ 
gable  for  very  long  distances,  and  both  have 
their  periodical  risings,  bursting  over  their 
natural  bounds,  and  inundating  vast  tracts  of 
country.”  The  Parana  begins  to  rise  about 


the  end  of  December,  soon  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  rainy  season  in  the  south¬ 
ern  tropic,  and  increases  gradually  till  April, 
when  it  begins  to  fall  somewhat  more  rapidly 
till  the  beginning  of  July.  A  second  rising, 
called  repunte,  is  occasioned  by  the  winter 
rains,  south  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  but  it 
seldom  overflows  the  banks. 

The  Uruguay  river,  which,  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course,  forms  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  the  Argentine  territories  and  the  State 
of  Uruguay,  is  800  miles  in  length  ;  but  its 
course  is  broken  by  so  many  reefs  and  falls 
that  navigation  is  only  possible  during  the 
periodical  floods.  It  joins  the  estuary  of  La 
Plata  about  fifty  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Parana ;  and  its  clear,  blue  stream 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  muddy  stream 
of  the  latter  for  miles  after  their  junction. 
The  estuary  of  La  Plata  itself  is  about  185 
miles  in  length,  its  breadth  at  the  mouth 
130  miles;  but  it  gradually  narrows  as  it  as¬ 
cends,  till  opposite  Buenos  Ayres  it  has  a 
width  of  only  twenty-nine  miles.  Its  north¬ 
ern  coast  is  in  general  high  and  rocky,  where¬ 
as  on  the  south  side  its  shores  are  low,  ex¬ 
tending  inwards  in  immense  pampas.  Its 
depth  at  the  mouth  averages  ten  fathoms ; 
but  at  Monte  Video  it  scarcely  exceeds  three 
fathoms,  and  no  vessels  drawing  more  than 
sixteen  feet  of  water,  can  ascend  above  Bue¬ 
nos  Ayres.  The  currents  are  extremely  ir¬ 
regular,  both  in  rate  and  direction,  and  so 
powerful  as  generally  wholly  to  conceal  the 
action  of  the  tides ;  and  owing  to  this,  and  to 
its  sand-banks,  the  navigation  of  the  Plata 
has  been  styled  “  II  Infiemo  dt  lot  Marinos." 
Such  difliculties,  however,  are  no  permanent 
obstacles  to  the  increased  navigation  of  this 
important  river,  and  will  be  obviated  in  course 
of  time,  as  those  greater  ones  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  being  now.  It  is 
very  remarkable,  however,  that  this  estuary, 
which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  reported  to 
have  been  deep  enough  for  ships  of  any  bur¬ 
den,  is  gradually  silting  up.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  vast  level  forming  the  Pampas 
is  an  immense  bed  of  alluvial  sand,  quietly 
deposited,  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  in  what 
was  anciently  a  gulf  of  the  Atlantic.  Of  this 
gulf,  the  estuary  of  La  Plata  is  the  only  re¬ 
maining  portion  ;  and  we  may  expect  that,  at 
some  future  period,  instead  of  discharging  its 
waters  by  a  wide  mouth,  as  at  present — or  as 
the  Nile,  probably,  in  the  most  ancient  times 
— the  Plata  will  enter  the  ocean  by  a  della, 
like  the  Amazon,  Ganges,  and  Nile  of  our 

he  vast  region  to  which  these  streams 
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form  navigable  outlets,  yields  several  pro¬ 
ducts  of  great  commercial  importance.  The 
precious  metals,  with  copper,  lead,  iron,  &c., 
are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Cot¬ 
ton,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  and  many 
other  articles  of  primary  importance  in  the 
markets  of  Europe,  may  be  produced  to  al¬ 
most  any  extent — the  want  of  population 
being  the  chief  drawback  to  the  development 
of  the  vast  natural  resources  of  the  country. 
But  the  chief  source  of  wealth  is  the  immense 
herds  of  horned  cattle  which  wander  over 
the  wide  plains  of  the  Pampas.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  in  the  single  province  of  Bue¬ 
nos  Ayres  there  are  from  three  to  four  mil¬ 
lion  head  of  cattle,  and  about  half  that  num¬ 
ber  in  the  other  provinces.  Their  numbers 
must  certainly  be  immense,  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  at  times  perished  through 
drought  or  inundation,  without  sensibly  af¬ 
fecting  the  supply  of  the  market.  In  the 
great  drought  of  1831-2,  it  was  reckoned 
that  from  one  and  a-half  to  two  millions  of 
animals  died ;  and  the  borders  of  the  lakes 
and  streamlets  in  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres  were  long  afterwards  white  with  their 
bones.  While  thus  possessed  of  many  valu¬ 
able  materials  for  carrying  on  a  trade  with 
Europe,  its  wants  and  deficiencies  render  such 
a  commercial  connexion  not  less  desirable. 
La  Plata  has  hardly  any  manufactures  ;  al¬ 
most  everything  of  this  kind  is  imported,  and 
mostly  from  Great  Britain.  “  The  Gaucho,” 
says  Sir  W.  Parish,  “  is  everywhere  clothed 
in  British  manufactures.  Take  his  whole 
equipment,  examine  everything  about  him, 
and  what  is  there  (not  of  raw  hide)  that  is 
not  British  ?  If  his  wife  has  a  gown,  ten  to 
one  it  is  made  at  Manchester ;  the  camp- ket¬ 
tle  in  which  he  cooks  his  food,  the  earthen¬ 
ware  he  eats  from,  the  knife,  spurs,  bit,  are 
all  imported  from  England.”* 


*  In  the  independent  State  of  Parsf^uaj,  averaging 
400  miles  in  length  by  nearly  200  in  breMth,  bound¬ 
ed  on  three  sides  by  the  rivers  Pamgiwy  and  Parana, 
sod  lying  between  the  north  eastern  part  of  the  La 
Plata  territories  and  the  vast  empire  of  Brazil, 
manufactures  have  received  a  considerable  impulse 
from  the  truly  despotic,  but  not  unsalutary  rule  of 
the  late  dictator.  Franca.  There  used  to  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  good  workman  in  Paraguay,  but  during 
his  reign  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  was  excited,  not 
only  by  necessity,  but  by  terror.  Un  one  occasion 
he  caused  a  gibliet  to  be  erected,  and  threatened  to 
hang  up  a  poor  shoe  maker  who  had  not  made  some 
belts  of  the  size  he  wanted ;  and  once  he  sentenced 
an  unfortunate  smith  to  hard  labor  because  be  had 
improperly  placed  the  si^t  of  a  cannon!  Ilia  ar¬ 
bitrary  measures  in  regard  to  agriculture  had  more 
beneficial  results,  and  produced  a  salutary  effect  on 
farming  economy  at  large  thronghont  Paraguay. 


With  a  Government  so  sharp-sighted  as 
ours  in  all  matters  relating  to  commercial 
interests,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  the  at¬ 
tention  of  statesmen  has  only  recently  been 
directed  to  so  inviting  a  field  for  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
It  has  occupied  public  men  for  many  years ; 
and  so  far  back  as  1 806,  when  Sir  Home 
Popham  attacked  Buenos  Ayres,  a  letter  is 
extant,  in  which  he  describes  the  admirable 
position  of  the  city,  and  of  those  rivers  which 
f^all  into  the  estuary  of  La  Plata,  with  regard 
to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  The  dis¬ 
astrous  failure  of  that  expedition,  however, 
when  our  troops  were  glad  to  get  back  to 
their  ships  by  virtue  of  a  capitulation,  quickly 
extinguished  the  popular  excitement  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  making  a  settlement  in  that  quarter ; 
and  it  was  not  till  1828  that  we  again 
appeared  on  the  scene, — this  time  in  the 
more  engaging  character  of  peacemakers. 
A  war  had  broken  out  between  Brazil  and 
the  Plata  Republic,  and  there  was  every 
prospect  of  the  little  State  of  Uruguay — 
(otherwise  called  the  Banda  Oriental,  or 
Eastern  Confederacy),  lying  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  estuary,  opposite  to  the  province 
of  Buenos  Ayres — falling  into  the  hands  of 
one  or  other  of  its  more  powerful  neighbors. 
Accordingly,  we  interfere  in  its  behalf,  and 
the  result  was  a  treaty  between  Brazil  and 
La  Plata,  by  which  both  States  recognised 
its  existence  as  an  independent  State. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Don  Manuel  Rosas 
first  appeared  prominently  on  the  scene. 
He  was  the  sun  of  a  wealthy  Gaucho,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  southern  districts  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  rich  in  flocks  and  herds;  and,  as  be 
grew  up,  young  Rosas  (as  was  then  the  cus¬ 
tom)  came  to  exercise  a  sort  of  patriachal 
sway  over  his  neighborhood.  With  the  In¬ 
dians  he  was  constantly  at  strife ;  and,  from 
his  fort,  at  Guards  del  Monte,  he  did  his 
utmost  to  repel  those  murderous  and  ma¬ 
rauding  forays  which,  whenever  pressed 
with  hunger,  the  aborigines  made  into  the 
cultivated  domains  of  the  Spaniards.  In 
1828,  when  about  his  thirty-third  year,  he 
was  employed  by  the  Government  of  Buenos 
Ayres  to  fix  a  new  Southern  boundary-line 
for  the  State;  and  the  influence  of  his  name 
went  far  to  induce  the  more  peaceably  dis¬ 
posed  tribes  of  the  Pampas  to  enter  into 
treaties  for  their  lands,  and  to  engage  to  co¬ 
operate  in  defending  them  against  their  rov- 

The  present  I^reeident  of  Para^piay  is  •aid  to  be  an 
enlightened  ruler,  with  whom  our  Government 
hope  to  effect  a  oommereial  treaty  highly  fitvorabU 
to  the  interests  of  our  British  manufacturen. 
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ing  and  hostile  brethren.  Several  hundreds 
of  them,  with  their  wives  and  families,  were 
located  in  the  rural  establishments  under 
his  immediate  charge — where  they  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  variety  of  agricultural,  pastoral, 
and  other  industrial  pursuits,  with  every 
promise  of  their  being  weaned  from  their 
vagabond  and  predatory  habits.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  for  that  experiment,  as  well 
as  for  the  peace  of  the  Republic,  whilst  all 
were  rejoicing  at  the  honorable  conclusion  of 
the  war  with  Brazil,  the  victorious  army 
returning  to  Buenos  Ayres,  headed  by 
their  commander.  General  Lavalle,  mutinied 
against  the  governor.  General  Dorrego — took 
posession  of  the  capital — dissolved  the  Sala 
or  Assembly,  and  set  up  a  military  despo¬ 
tism. 

The  only  forces  which  could  be  immedi¬ 
ately  assembled  to  oppose  the  insurgents, 
were  the  country  militia  under  Rosas.  With 
them,  Dorrego  took  the  field  in  defence  of 
his  own  authority,  and  the  legal  institutions 
of  the  Republic  ;  but  hastily  collected,  and 
indifferently  armed,  they  were  routed  at  the 
first  encounter,  and  Dorrego,  being  taken 
prisoner,  was  barbarously  put  to  death  by 
the  orders  of  Lavalle.  This  inhuman  act, 
instead  of  terminating  the  contest,  roused  all 
who  were  free  to  act  against  the  usurper, 
and  they  flocked  by  thousands  to  range  them¬ 
selves  under  the  banners  of  Rosas,  who  de¬ 
clared  his  determination  never  to  sheath  his 
sword  till  he  had  put  down  General  Lavalle 
and  his  mutinous  troops.  A  long,  and  most 
disastrous  struggle  ensued,  in  which,  finally, 
the  cause  of  order  was  everywhere  triumph¬ 
ant — the  army  broken  up,  and  its  rebel 
leaders  obliged  to  fly  for  their  lives.  The 
people,  grateful  for  the  re-establishment  of 
their  legitimate  institutions,  elected  Rosas  to 
be  their  Governor,  in  place  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Dorrego;  and  thus  was  that  extraordi¬ 
nary  man — for  such  he  has  certainly  shown 
himself — first  raised  to  that  power  which  he 
so  long  held,  and  has  so  recently  lost.* 

The  Argentine  Confederacy,  at  this  time 
and  subsequently,  was  disturbed  by  the  dis¬ 
sensions  of  two  violent  parties,  known  by 

*  For  the  aubsequent  auoceaeful  meaeuree  of  Roeas 
and  hk  lieutenant,  General  Pacheco,  against  the 
Indians ;  for  the  number  of  Spanish  women  whom 
he  r^ued  from  a  horrible  slavery,  and  of  crafty 
aborigines  whom  he  mercilessly  slew,  as  well  as  for 
a  great  variety  of  interesting  details  connected  with 
the  Argentine  Confederacy,  we  would  refer  our 
readers  to  the  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Sir 
Woodbine  Parish’s  “Buenos  Ayres  from  the  Con¬ 
quest,”  1  voL  8vo,  with  plates.  Murray,  London. 
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the  respective  titles  of  Unitarians  and  Fed¬ 
eralists  ;  and  so  hostile  were  they  to  each 
other,  that  Rosas,  who  was  now  President, 
and  who  belonged  to  the  Federalist  party, 
used  to  head  his  proclamations  with  the 
words — “Death  to  the  savage  Unitarians!” 
Soon  afterwards  war  broke  out  between 
France  and  La  Plata,  and  the  former  power 
unlawfully  availed  herself  of  the  independent 
territory  of  Monte  Video,  as  a  basis  for  its 
military  operations.  General  Oribe,  then 
President  of  Monte  Video,  objected  to  his 
country  being  made  use  of  for  such  purposes ; 
but  a  revolution  took  place  in  the  city,  Oribe 
was  expelled,  and  General  Ribeira  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  his  place.  The  new  president 
fortwith  joined  the  French  in  their  opera¬ 
tions  ;  a  number  of  the  Unitarian  party  came 
over  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  an  invasion  of 
the  Argentine  territories  by-and-bye  com¬ 
menced.  Rosas  availed  himself  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  General  Oribe,  and  sent  him  at  the 
head  of  a  Buenos- Ayrean  army,  to  encoun¬ 
ter  the  advancing  forces  of  Ribeira.  The 
armies  met  about  half-way  in  Entreiios,  and 
the  Monte- Videans  were  routed.  Oribe  fol¬ 
lowed  up  his  victory  by  advancing  against 
the  Oriental  Republic,  of  which  he  claimed 
to  be  the  legitimate  president,  and  finally 
surrounded  and  laid  siege  to  the  capital, 
Monte  Video. 

Such  is  a  meagre  outline  of  the  not  very 
important  transactions  which  preceded  our 
renewed  interference  with  La  Plata  affairs  in 
1845,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  reader 
to  understand  the  bearing  of  subsequent 
transactions.  Although  democratic  in  the¬ 
ory —  having  a  junta,  chosen  by  popular 
election,  and  a  senate  of  deputies  from  each 
province,  the  Argentine  (or  La  Plata)  Con¬ 
federacy  is  pervaded  by  a  strong  spirit  of 
absolutism.  The  lower  classes  bow  with  ob¬ 
sequious  deference  to  the  nominees  of  the 
upper ;  and  “  if  any  appeal  to  the  people  be 
ever  made  by  the  latter,  it  is  generally  from 
the  necessity  of  supporting,  by  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  brute  force,  the  pretensions  of  some 
particular  candidate.  When  Rosas  was 
called  to  the  Presidency,  he  refused  to  act 
unless  invested  for  a  period  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers ;  so  that  the  government 
thenceforth  became  an  absolute  dictatorship. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  in  his  government 
of  the  rude  and  indocile  people  committed 
to  his  charge,  Rosas  has  displayed  consider¬ 
able  abilities;  and  that  his  administration, 
tyrannical  as  it  was,  had  some  advantages 
over  the  incessant  and  deplorable  anarchy  that 
formerly  prevailed  in  most  of  the  Spanish  set- 
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tiements  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Bj  the 
rextless  Gauchos,  he  was  looked  npon  as  one 
of  themselves.  He  had,  in  fact,  all  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  those  rough-riders  of  the  Pampas — 
tierce,  vain,  bold,  adroit,  and  convinced  that 
the  world  did  not  contain  a  greater  man  than 
himself.  A  military  adventurer,  he  had,  at 
one  time  or  another,  been  at  war  with  every 
one  within  his  reach — with  the  Indians,  with 
his  fellow-Spaniards  of  Monte  Video,  with 
Brazil,  with  France  and  England,  and  last 
of  all  with  a  majority  of  his  own  subjects. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  arrogance  of  his 
foreign  policy,  and  of  his  attempts  to  impose 
the  most  ruinous  and  humiliating  restrictions 
on  the  neighboring  states.  Although  the 
treaty  of  1828  gave  to  Brazil  a  right  to  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Plata  waters,  Rosas 
threw  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  as  effect¬ 
ually  to  bar  any  such  commerce.  Buenos 
Ayres  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  ambitious 
dictator ;  and  the  general  course  of  his  policy 
was  to  augment  the  wealth  and  importance 
of  that  city  at  the  expense  of  all  the  neigh¬ 
boring  states,  whether  independent  or  be¬ 
longing  to  the  confederacy,  of  which  he  was 
bead.  He  resolved  that  the  whole  commerce 
of  the  great  valley  of  South  America  should 
pass  through  his  capital  of  Buenos  Ayres ; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  directed  his  efforts, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  closing  all  the  other 
harbors  on  the  estuary  of  La  Plata.  Monte 
Video,  however,  the  capital  of  the  Banda 
Oriental,  and  situated  nearly  opposite  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
estuary,  belonged  to  an  independent  state, 
and  was  little  inclined  to  close  its  harbor 
against  the  lucrative  commerce  of  Europe. 
Rosas,  accordingly,  was  glad  of  any  excuse 
for  going  to  war  with  it ;  and  the  siege  which 
it  stood  against  his  forces  under  Oribe,  if  not 
quite  so  eventful  as  the  siege  of  Troy,  was 
almost  as  long — having  lasted  unsuccessfully 
for  nine  years. 

This  attack  on  the  independence  of  the 
Oriental  Republic  was  as  much  in  defiance 
of  the  treaty  of  1828,  as  the  exclusive  system 
of  Rosas  was  adverse  to  the  interests  of 
European  commerce.  Manifestly,  it  was 
now  high  time  that  foreign  powers  were 
looking  after  their  own  interests ;  and,  in 
compliance  with  the  entreaties  of  Brazil, 
France  and  England  again  appeared  on  the 
scene.  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  was  then  at 
the  head  of  our  Foreign-Office,  in  his  in¬ 
structions  to  Mr.  Gore  Ouseley,  dwelt  chiefly 
on  two  points.  The  first  was  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  independence  of  Monte  Video. 
**  To  this  condition,”  said  his  lordship,  '*  the 


honor  of  England,  France,  and  Brazil  is  re¬ 
spectively  pledged ;  and  it  is  one  on  which 
no  compromise  can  be  admitted.”  The  other 
was,  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  Plata 
and  its  tributaries  upon  a  secure  footing. 
“To  open  the  great  arteries  of  the  South 
American  Continent,”  he  remarked,  “to  the 
free  circulation  of  commerce,  would  be  not 
only  a  vast  benefit  to  the  trade  of  Europe, 
but  a  practical,  and  perhaps  the  best,  secur¬ 
ity  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  America 
itself.”  Such  were  the  objects  for  which  we 
intervened  in  1845;  and  justly  did  Lord 
Aberdeen  lately  remark  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  although  seven  eventful  years 
had  elapsed  since  these  instructions  were 
drawn  up,  “  there  was  not  one  word  of  them 
to  alter  at  this  moment.” 

On  both  points,  however,  the  intervention 
failed;  and  Lord  Palmerston,  able  diplomat¬ 
ist  though  he  be,  did  not  properly  follow  out 
the  judicious  measures  of  bis  predecessor. 
From  the  July  of  1845,  we  kept  an  immense 
squadron  in  the  Plata  waters,  seldom  con¬ 
sisting  of  less  than  a  dozen  ships ;  and,  con¬ 
currently,  France  had  a  force  there  nearly  as 
great.  We  filled  Monte  Video  with  our 
marines ;  we  occupied  the  important  island 
of  Martin  Garcia— called  by  some,  but  we 
know  not  with  what  truth,  the  “  Gibraltar  of 
South  America,”  and  commanding  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Parana ;  we  took  many  mer¬ 
chantmen,  and  seized  the  Argentine  fleet. 
But  Rosas  stood  firm.  A  maritime  blockade, 
however  strictly  enforced,  was  not  sufficient 
to  reduce  him,  while  it  inflicted  much  loss  on 
the  European  merchants  of  the  place.  More¬ 
over,  Brazil,  at  whose  solicitation  we  had 
interfered,  no  sooner  saw  the  European  forces 
engaged,  than  she  relapsed  into  inaction. 
And  at  length,  after  spending  a  fortune  in 
this  unsatisfactory  warfare,  on  the  24th  of 
November,  1849,  we  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Rosas,  which  virtually  gave  up  all  we  had 
been  contending  for — which  stipulated  for 
the  independence  of  Monte  Video,  but  in 
effect  abandoned  it,  and  resigned  to  Rosas 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Plata  and  its  triba- 
taries. 

But  nothing  was  enough  for  Rosas.  In 
defiance  of  this  treaty,  be  continued  his 
troops  in  the  territories  of  Monte  Video ;  and 
the  whole  commercial  importance  of-  that 
city,  as  well  as  the  independence  of  the  state 
to  which  it  belonged,  were  fast  disappearing 
under  the  protracted  hostilities.  The  native 
states,  however,  thus  left  to  themselves,  took 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  a  task  which  the  united  forces  of 
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England  and  France  had  attempted  in  vain. 
Brazil,  it  was  obvious,  if  she  had  any  regard 
for  her  future  interests,  could  never  submit 
to  the  conquest  of  the  Monte-Videan  terri¬ 
tory  by  Rosas.  Nor  could  Paraguay,  and 
the  other  provinces  through  which  the  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  Plata  flow,  consent  that  the  free 
navigation  of  their  rivers  should  depend  on 
the  caprice  or  selfish  interests  of  the  despot 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  Accordingly  the  standard 
of  revolt  was  hoisted,  and  things  came  to  a 
crisis.  The  origin  of  this  important  move¬ 
ment — the  first  outbreak  of  the  general  dis¬ 
content  seems  to  have  been  as  follows.  Rosas 
had  of  late  frequently  declared  bis  intention 
of  resigning  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic 
on  account  of  his  health;  and  a  year  ago,  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1851,  the  provincial  assem¬ 
bly  of  Entrerios,  and  its  Governor,  Urquiza, 
boldly  took  him  at  his  word,  and  published 
their  acceptance  of  his  resignation.  In  a 
proclamation,  after  quoting  the  expressed 
desire  of  Rosas,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
retire  from  the  head  of  affairs,  they  declared 
"  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  people  of  Entrerios 
to  resume  the  exercise  of  the  powers  inherent 
in  their  territorial  sovereignty,  hitherto  dele¬ 
gated  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  and 
Captain-General  of  Buenos  Ayres,  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  matters  regarding  peace  and  war, 
of  the  Argentine  Confederacy and  there¬ 
after  declared  themselves  competent  to  treat 
directly  with  the  other  governments  of  the 
world,  until  a  new  President  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed.  This  proclamation  drove  Rosas 
into  a  paroxysm  of  rage.  On  the  25th  of 
May,  he  denounced  Urquiza  as  a  traitor,  and 
had  him  burned  in  effigy  on  the  Plaze  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  Entrerios  (which  is  said  to 
have  acted  from  the  first  at  the  instigation  of 
Brazil)  immediately  avowed  its  intention  of 
supporting  the  independence  of  the  Banda 
Oriental ;  Paraguay  and  Corrientes  joined  in 
the  movement ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  was  formed 
between  the  Oriental  Republic  and  the  Empire 
of  Brazil.  By  the  sixth  article  of  this  treaty, 
the  latter  power  engaged  that  “  efifectual  aid 
should  be  rendered  by  both  the  land  and 
maritime  forces  of  the  empire,  at  the  request 
of  the  constitutional  government  of  the 
Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay,  if  any  armed 
movement  should  be  made  against  its  exist¬ 
ence  or  authority,  under  any  pretence  what¬ 
soever.”  Subsequently,  Brazil  entered  into 
treaties  both  with  the  Oriental  Republic  and 
with  all  the  River  States  which  took  part 
against  Rosas.  These  documents  were  six 


in  number.  The  first  is  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
having  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  the 
independence  of  Uruguay,  and  the  integrity 
of  its  territories ;  the  second  is  for  regulating 
the  boundaries  between  Brazil  and  Uruguay, 
hitherto  a  source  of  perpetual  discord  ;  the 
third  provides  for  a  loan  on  the  part  of 
Brazil  to  Uruguay ;  the  fourth  is  simply  an 
extradition  treaty ;  the  fifth  contains  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  carrying  on  the 
war ;  and  the  sixth  is  one  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  by  which  the  navigation  of  the 
Plata,  and  its  confluent  rivers,  is  declared 
free  for  all  the  states  on  their  borders — as 
free,  for  example,  as  the  Mississippi  is  for  all 
the  States  of  the  Union  which  it  waters. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  the  Entrerian 
and  Corrientino  troops  crossed  the  Uruguay 
(the  boundary  stream  of  the  Oriental  Repub¬ 
lic),  in  three  divisions,  commanded  respec¬ 
tively  by  Generals  Urquiza — Vivasorro,  cap¬ 
tain-general  of  Corrientes  —  and  Garzon, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Oriental  army. 
On  the  arrival  of  Garzon  and  his  division  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Uruguay,  Servando 
Gomez,  Oribe’s  oldest  officer,  who  bad  been 
sent  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  river,  went 
over  to  the  liberating  army,  with  all  his  force, 
a  thousand  strong;  and  his  example  was 
quickly  followed  by  several  other  Rosista 
officers,  and  the  troops  under  their  command. 
The  result  was,  that  the  liberating  army  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro  (which 
flows  diagonally  through  the  territories  of 
the  Oriental  Republic,  and  falls  into  the 
Uruguay  near  its  mouth),  without  encounter¬ 
ing  the  least  opposition.  Within  a  few  days, 
and  without  firing  a  single  shot,  Urquiza 
found  himself  in  possession  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  country,  and  with  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  in  his  favor.  Advancing  southwards, 
the  liberating  army  received  continual  acces¬ 
sions  from  the  ranks  of  its  enemies  ;  and  by 
the  time  it  reached  the  vicinity  of  Monte 
Video,  its  numbers  amounted  to  nearly 
25,000  men.  Meanwhile,  acting  in  concert 
with  the  liberating  forces,  12,000  Brazilian 
troops,  under  Count  Caixas,  were  likewise 
advancing  upon  Monte  Video,  around  which 
city  the  remainder  of  Oribe’s  blockading 
forces  still  lay;  and  the  junction  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilians  and  Urquiza  seems  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  6th  or  7th  of  October.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  8th,  General  Oribe,  whose  force 
had  been  reduced  by  desertion  to  4,000  men, 
capitulated  ;  and  on  the  same  day,  Urquiza 
entered  Monte  Video  in  triumph.  In  the 
evening  the  city  was  illuminated,  and  the 
citizens  knew  no  bounds  to  their  joy,  at  being 
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at  length  delivered  from  their  nine  yeara* 
state  of  siege.  The  personal  safety  of  Oribe 
was  guaranteed  by  the  liberating  generals  ; 
his  troops  joined  the  standards  of  Urquiza, 
and  not  a  single  soldier  of  Rosas  any  lunger 
remained  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Plata. 

No  sooner  were  affairs  settled  in  Monte 
Video,  than  the  allied  forces  of  Urquiza  and 
the  Brazilians — leaving,  it  is  said,  16,000 
men  (an  extraordinary  number  in  the  circum¬ 
stances)  behind  in  the  Oriental  Republic — 
marched  to  attack  Rosas  in  his  own  province. 
On  the  24th  of  December,  the  allied  army, 
composed  of  28,000  men,  and  40  pieces  of 
artillery,  commenced  the  passage  of  the 
broad  stream  of  the  Parana.  The  Brazilian 
fleet  was  in  command  of  the  waters,  so  that, 
by  the  8th  of  January,  they  were  all  safely 
landed  on  the  southern  shore,  in  the  province 
of  Santa  F6.  The  inhabitants  welcomed 
them  as  deliverers,  and  joined  the  league 
against  Rosas — a  circumstance  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  a  military  point  of  view,  as  the 
province  of  Sante  Fecuts  the  communication 
between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  insurgent 
states.  Four  thousand  regular  troops  in  the 
service  of  Rosas  here  went  over  to  the  ranks 
of  Urquiza,  whose  army  was  still  further 
strengthened  by  the  junction  of  two  thousand 
Sante  Fecinos.  On  the  10th  of  January, 
the  inhabitants  of  San  Nicolas,  the  frontier 
town  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  pro¬ 
nounced  against  Rosas,  notwithstanding  the 
proximity  of  a  considerable  force  of  Rusista 
cavalry,  who  on  the  same  night  attacked  the 
town,  but  the  ciUzens  being  well  armed  and 
prepared  to  receive  them,  succeeded  in  re¬ 
pulsing  them  with  some  loss.  Commodore 
Parker,  who  commanded  a  division  of  the 
Brazilian  squadron  which  guarded  this  part 
of  the  Pantna,  immediately  despatched  the 
brig  Calliope  and  several  launches,  to  protect 
the  inhabiunts,  and  some  families  who  had 
taken  refuge  on  the  frontier  island,  in  case  of 
a  second  attack ;  while  General  Urquiza  rap¬ 
idly  sent  forward  two  cavalry  divisions,  one 
of  which,  under  Colonel  Santigo  Orono,  came 
up  with  the  enemy  on  the  13th,  and  routed 
them  at  the  first  charge. 

During  these  operations,  there  occurred 
one  of  those  ferocious  events  which  are  but 
too  characteristic  of  the  system  of  Rosas. 
There  was  in  the  liberating  army  at  this  time, 
a  cavalry  regiment  five  hundred  strong, 
which  had  served  under  Oribe  at  Monte 
Video,  but  subsequently  took  service  with 
Urquiza.  On  the  night  of  the  lOlh,  a  Major 
Aguilar  and  two  other  officers,  who  had  like¬ 
wise  belonged  to  the  Rosista  army  in  the 


Banda  Oriental,  bribed  for  that  purpose,  in¬ 
troduced  themselves  into  the  quarters  of  the 
regiment,  and  incited  them  to  revolt.  The 
colonel  of  the  regiment  (Aquino,  a  distin¬ 
guished  officer,)  the  lieutenant- colonel,  and 
three  other  officers,  were  massacred  in  cold 
blood,  and  the  revolted  troopers,  taking 
horses,  fled  towards  Buenos  Ayres.  They 
were  pursued,  however,  by  brigadier  Medine, 
and  a  detachnoent  of  cavalry,  who  inflicted 
on  them  a  bloody  retribution.  Only  eighty 
escaped  to  Buenos  Ayres ;  all  the  rest  were 
either  captured  and  shot,  or  found  refuge  in 
the  Pampas. 

In  the  hour  of  peril,  a  government  like 
that  of  Rosas’  finds  no  support  in  the  popu¬ 
lation  which  has  so  long  trembled  beneath  its 
severity  and  its  caprices.  Even  before  the 
allied  army  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Parana,  the  language  of  the  population  of 
Buenos  Ayres  had  assumed  an  unaccustomed 
freedom.  The  poiicy  of  the  government 
was  denounced  in  terms  that  would  have 
been  punished,  a  few  months  before,  by  tor¬ 
ture  or  by  death  ;  and  it  was  evident,  that 
the  terror  by  which  alone  the  existence  of 
such  a  power  had  been  prolonged,  was  rapid¬ 
ly  changing  into  disaffection  and  contempt. 
Rosas  himself  seems  to  have  foreseen  his 
approaching  downfall,  fur  the  last  few  weeks 
uf  his  administration  were  employed  in  col¬ 
lecting  means  to  support  himself  in  exile,* 
rather  than  in  preparing  vigorously  for  de¬ 
fence.  So  early  as  the  1st  ot  January,  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Buenus  Ayres  states  that  he  was 
concentrating  all  his  forces  at  Santos  Lugares, 
but  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would 
juin  the  army,  or  embark  in  the  English 
steamer  Locust,  which  was  waiting  in  the 
river  for  him.  Some  time  before,  however, 
he  had  been  taking  vigorous  measures  to 
strengthen  bis  squadron,  and  regain  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  La  Plata  waters.  Ue  had  al¬ 
ready  received  the  English  steamer  Cuurrier, 
purchased  for  £13,800  sterling,  and  also  a 
brig  of  war,  which  he  had  built  at  Trieste, 
and  armed  in  England  ;  and  was  daily  ex¬ 
pecting  three  other  vessels,  with  ammunition 
and  military  stores,  from  the  same  quarter. 

His  fate  was  sealed,  however,  before  their 
arrival.  On  the  16th  of  January,  the  army 
of  Urquiza  crossed  the  Arroyo  del  Medio, 

*  Other  accounts  say  that  Rosas  and  his  daughter, 
when  they  escaped,  had  not  even  a  change  of  clothes, 
and  only  very  little  money.  He  must  have  left 
large  docks  and  herds,  and  other  property  behind 
him ;  but  some  maintain,  with  oonsidarable  pro¬ 
bability,  that  he  has  a  lai^  sum  in  the  English 
funda 
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the  frontier  stream  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
everywhere  met  with  entire  success.  In  a 
fortnight  they  drove  the  troops  of  Rosas  from 
the  whole  northern  part  of  the  province,  and 
with  such  loss,  that  of  the  13,000  horse  who 
had  opposed  them  since  passing  the  Parana, 
only  1,000  crossed  the  River  Conchas,  within 
six  leagues  of  the  capital.  The  route  of  the 
invaders,  after  entering  the  Buenos  Ayrean 
territory,  lay  across  extensive  plains,  such  as 
we  have  previously  described,  covered  with 
tall  dry  grass  of  the  Pampas ;  and  the  design 
of  Rosas  had  been  to  set  fire  to  the  plains  in 
several  places  at  once,  so  as  to  involve  the 
liberating  army,  and  one-half  the  province, 
in  the  vast  conflagration.  This  diabolical 
scheme,  however,  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  attended  with  a  frightful  success, 
was  providentially  foiled  by  unexpected  and 
copious  falls  of  rain,  which  rendered  it  im¬ 
possible  to  spread  the  conflagration  ;  and,  as 
a  righteous  retribuUon  on  the  unscrupulous 
despot,  the  very  dispersion  of  his  corps,  in 
order  to  effect  this  object,  ensured  their  easy 
overthrow,  by  exposing  them  to  be  cut  up  in 
detail. 

Affairs  were  now  hurrying  to  a  crisis. 
General  Pacheco  repaired  to  Rosas’  country- 
house  at  Palermo,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  to  urge  him  to  join  the 
army  at  Santos  Lugares.  For  long  the  Pre¬ 
sident  (who  seems  to  have  held  himself  a 
doomed  man,  and  wished  to  keep  near  the 
sea-coast)  is  said  to  have  excused  himself,  on 
the  ground  that,  having  withdrawn  all  the 
troops  from  the  city,  his  departure  would 
leave  Buenos  Ayres  completely  paralyzed. 
On  the  27th,  however,  he  set  out  with  all 
his  writers  and  personal  adherents,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  about  half-way  towards  Santos  Lu¬ 
gares  ;  but,  so  great  was  the  general  con¬ 
fusion,  that  even  on  the  29lh  no  one  knew 
who  was  to  have  the  chief  command  of  the 
troops,  nor  had  any  plan  of  defence  been 
concerted.  Meanwhile  our  countryman.  Ad¬ 
miral  Grenfell,  in  command  of  the  Brazilian 
fleet,  seeing  things  coming  to  a  crisis,  left  his 
station  in  the  Parana,  where  he  had  assisted 
the  passage  of  the  allied  army,  and  made 
sail  with  two  steamers  for  Buenos  Ayres, 
where  three  Brazilian  corvettes  and  a  steamer 
were  already  at  anchor. 

Urquiza  continued  his  march  from  the  Ar¬ 
royo  del  Medio  without  resting ;  and  on  the 
31st  January  came  ra  contact  with  the  van¬ 
guard  of  Rosas’  army,  posted  at  the  bridge 
of  Marques,  about  twenty  miles  from  Buenos 
Ayres.  It  consisted)  some  5,000  men, 
under  Lagos  and  Sosa ;  but  after  a  brisk  ac¬ 


tion,  the  position  was  forced  by  a  division  of 
Entrerians,  and  the  2d  Regiment  of  Brazilian 
cavalry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Ozorio.  Ur¬ 
quiza  perceiving  that  a  pitched  battle  was  at 
hand,  hastened  to  the  front ;  and  arriving  on 
the  2d  of  March  within  half-a-league  of  San¬ 
tos  Lugares,  he  made  preparations  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  action  on  the  following  day.  In  front 
of  that  village,  the  Rosistas  were  awaiting 
his  attack,  in  an  intrenched  position,  defended 
by  numerous  field  pieces,  and  from  twenty 
to  five-and-twenty  thousand  men,  under  the 
command  of  General  Pacheco.  Urquiza’s 
forces  are  said  to  have  been  somewhat  less ; 
many,  probably,  having  been  left  behind  in 
the  march,  or  to  protect  his  communications. 
The  action  commenced  at  six  in  the  morning, 
by  cannonading  and  charges  of  cavalry,  in 
which  a  body  of  Schleswig-Holstein  horse, 
who  had  entered  the  Brazilian  service  after 
the  war  in  the  Duchies  was  ended,  particu¬ 
larly  distinguished  themselves.  The  horse¬ 
men  of  the  Pampas,  wild  and  daring  as  they 
were,  were  no  match  for  the  strength  and 
energy  of  Northern  Europe  ;  and  the  Hol- 
steiners  literally  rode  over  the  Gaucho  ranks, 
as  a  Crusader  would  have  dispersed  a  swarm 
of  Saracens,  or  as  the  V arangian  body-guard 
of  tbe  Byzantine  court  towered  over  the 
Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire.  This  defeat 
of  the  Rosista  cavalry  virtually  decided  the 
fate  of  the  battle.  The  infantry  remained 
firm  in  the  trenches;  but,  after  the  ranks 
and  spirit  of  the  cavalry  were  broken,  they 
must  have  fought  against  terrible  odds. 
With  them  the  action  continued  till  about 
noon,  when  a  charge  of  bayonets  by  Ur¬ 
quiza’s  left  wing  (Brazilians  and  two  regi¬ 
ments  from  Monte  Video)  drove  the  de¬ 
fenders  from  their  intrenchments.  Thrice 
did  the  Rosista  infantry,  commanded  by 
Maza,  attempt  to  reform  and  make  a  stand  ; 
but  nothing  could  withstand  the  victorious 
advance  of  the  Brazilian  and  Monte-Videan 
infantry,  or  the  impetuous  charges  of  the 
Entrerian  and  Rio  Grande  cavalry.  By 
half-past  three,  the  rout  was  complete.  A 
large  body  of  the  infantry  was  surrounded 
and  surrendered,  and  all  the  artillery  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors  ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
it  is  thought  that  not  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  were  killed  and  six  hundred  wounded 
on  both  sides,  Urquiza  having  given  strict 
orders  to  make  prisoners,  but  not  to  kill  ex¬ 
cept  in  case  of  resistance.  The  cavalry  of 
the  conquering  army  pursued  the  routed 
enemy  close  up  to  the  city,  but  they  did  not 
enter  it.  The  troops  passed  the  night  in 
Santos  Lugares  (a  town  of  soldiers’  huts. 
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built  by  Rosas  in  1836,)  and  bead-quarters  ] 
were  established  at  Rt^as’  quinta  of  Pal-  ' 
ermo. 

An  unfortunate  incident  marked  the  close  ^ 
of  the  fight.  Mr.  Payne,  master  of  her 
Majesty’s  ship  Locust,  who  rode  out  to  see 
the  fight,  was  met  by  some  of  the  retreating 
Gauchos,  who  demanded  his  horse  ;  but  on 
his  refusing,  they  took  it  by  force,  wounding 
him  so  severely,  that  he  died  in  consequence. 
Rosas  was  on  the  field,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  wounded  in  the  hand ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  displayed  little  gallantry,  and  took  an  ' 
early  opportunity  of  looking  after  his  own 
safety,  by  seeking  the  protection  of  our  con¬ 
sul,  Mr.  Gore.  Disguised  as  a  marine,  and 
with  his  daughter  Manuelita  in  the  dress  of 
a  sailor,  he  escaped  on  board  tbe  Locust, 
from  which  he  wa.s  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  Centaur. 

The  following  version  of  the  battle,  taken 
from  a  private  letter  of  a  British  resident  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  is  worth  quoting.  It  presents 
a  different  aspect  of  the  affair  from  that  al¬ 
ready  given  ;  but  we  would  beg  our  readers, 
while  perusing  this  article,  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  sift  out 
truth  from  the  abundant  chaff  with  which  all 
embryo  history  is  enveloped ; — 

Rosas’  line  extended  for  about  two  miles  on 
the  edge  of  a  gentle  slope — cavalry  on  the  wings, 
infantry  in  the  centre,  artillery  in  front  and  be¬ 
tween  the  intervals.  There  is  not  a  tree  or  house 


Brdzilian  and  Oriental  infantry,  crossed  the  valley 
and  took  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  tbe  two  houses 
which  formed  the  strong  positions  on  Rosas’  right, 
while  Urquiza’s  cavalry  on  the  left  completely 
surrounded  the  whole  of  Rosas’  right;  thus  both 
his  wings  were  turned.  The  cavalry  fled,  the  in¬ 
fantry  and  artillery  made  a  stand  for  a  short  time 
in  a  new  position  towards  their  former  left,  but  it 
was  only  for  a  very  brief  space.  Surrounded  «»n 
all  sides,  they  surrendered  or  fled  in  all  directions, 
and  the  rout  wa.s  complete.  It  was  difficult  to 
gather  exactly  how  long  the  battle  lasted.  The 
real  lighting  began  probably  about  6  a.m.,  and 
I  ended  near  twelve.  Rosas  was  on  the  tower  of 
the  house  for  some  time,  and  then  in  the  field  ;  at 
length,  seeing  all  was  lost,  he  took  to  flight,  and, 
thanks  to  a  very  magnificent  horse,  and  the  dust 
and  smoke  of  the  battle,  he  succeeded  in  getting 
into  town.” 


a  sailor  ne  escapea  on  Doara  me  i^ocust, 

[iTcrntatr  transferred  to 

The  following  version  of  the  battle,  taken  “The  ground  for  some  miles  in  the  neighbor- 
from  a  private  letter  of  a  British  resident  at  hood  of  the  battle-field  was  strewn  with  relics  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  is  worth  quoting.  It  presents  military  clothing,  either  stripped  from  the  dead 

a  different  aspect  of  the  affair  from  that  al-  and  wounded,  or  cast  away  by  the  fugitives ; 

ready  given  ;  but  we  would  beg  our  readers,  bayonets,  gun-stocks  and  barrels,  scabbards, 

while  perusing  this  article,  to  bear  in  mind,  also  lying  about  in 

..  ,  j-/>:  1.  .•  ,  -f,  .  great  numbers.  About  100  dead  bodies  in  all 

that  nothing  18  more  difficult  than  to  sift  ou  Brazilians  and  Urquiza 

truth  from  the  abundant  chan  with  which  all  removed  theirs)  lay  indifferent  directions  over 
embryo  history  is  enveloped the  field.  About  fifty  bodies  of  those  who  had 

been  killed  in  defending  the  house  of  Monte 
Rosas’  line  extended  for  about  two  miles  on  Caseros  lay  in  front  of  it,  having  been  taken  out. 
the  edge  of  a  gentle  slope — cavalry  on  the  wings.  Human  hair  and  gore  covered  the  steps  leading  to 
infantry  in  the  centre,  artillery  in  front  and  be-  the  tower  of  the  house,  and  these  were  very  offen- 
Iween  the  intervals.  There  is  not  a  tree  or  house  sive.  Canon-balls,  bullets,  and  a  few  discharged 
on  the  field  of  battle,  except  a  house  of  brick  or  rockets,  showed  where  the  line  had  been;  but. 


mortar,  with  a  tower  called  Monte  Caseros,  which  excepting  that  the  grass  was  entirely  trodden 
formed  Rosas’  extreme  right,  and  which  he  occu-  down,  there  was  little  to  show  that  so  many  men 
pied  in  force,  and  a  round  pigeon-house  of  brick,  j  had  there  contended.  We  returned  to  town 
about  seventy  yards  from  it.  His  arrangements 
were  very  bad  (his  centre  and  left  being  evidently 


through  the  encampment  of  Santos  Lugares, 
which  was  now  entirely  deserted.  Urquiza’s  men 


without  support),  for  he  had  no  knowledge  of  had  broken  into  every  house,  and  robbed  it  of 
strategy,  as  he  himself  confessed,  and  he  was  so  everything  they  could  make  available ;  all  the 
demented,  that  he  refused  to  take  the  advice  of  doors  were  thrown  open,  the  officers’  papers  cov- 
any  of  his  generals,  some  of  w’hom  told  him  that  ered  the  floors ;  the  prison  (La  Crugia),  the  dread 
he  must  lose  the  battle.  Urquiza,  with  a  force  of  of  the  whole  country,  from  the  many  deeds  of 
from  25,000  to  28,000  men,  from  Entrerioa,  Uru-  atrocity  committed  there,  was  entirely  open— the 
guay,  (iorrientes,  Santa  Fe,  and  Brazil,  arrived  prison  records  lying  about  the  fl<x)r,  the  jailer’s 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Moron  on  the  evening  book,  containing  the  date  of  admission,  and  fate 


of  Monday,  and  bivouacked  at  a  distance  of  about  of  the  prisoners,  and  among  them  that  of  the 
two  miles  from  the  enemy.  At  daylight,  on  Tues-  priest  and  his  mistress  who  were  shot  in  August, 
day  morning,  he  drew  up  his  men  in  a  line,  oppo-  1848.  The  irons  with  which  the  poor  prisoners 
site  Rosas’  army,  on  the  edge  of  an  opposite  slope,  were  fettered  for  years  all  lay  scattered,  to  bo 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile.  He  was  inferior  taken  by  any  one  who  pleased,  for  the  whole  place 
in  artillery,  but  much  superior  in  the  quality  and  was  given  up  to  destruction.” 
discipline  of  his  troops.  The  canonading  began 

at  daylight,  and,  as  I  said,  was  heard  in  town.  By  noon,  stragglers  arriving  from  the  field 
Urquiza  commenced  the  battle  by  outflanking  with  of  battle  brought  tidings  to  the  capital  that 
his  cavalry  Rosas’  left,  which  was  c^pletely  jjjg  Rosista  forces  were  worsted  and  retreat- 
turned  and  routed,  and  it  was  soirm  of  thewg^^^^  ; 

tlemen  who  came  early  into  the  town  giving  out  °  ,  ...  ’ 

that  the  battle  was  los^  while  their  comrades  were  military  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  at 

still  fighting.  While  this  was  going  on  on  nret  made  preparations  for  defending  the  city 
Rosas’  left,  Urquiza ’s  centre  and  left,  composed  of  with  the  passive  guard  (2,500  men),  and 
VOL.  IXVL  NO.  UL 
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oommenred  opening  trenches  in  the  streets. 
But  perceiving  that  tlie  rout  continued,  and 
seeing  Admiral  Grenfell’s  squadron  entering 
the  inner  roads  to  attack  the  city,  Manzilla 
sent  him  a  message  that  he  would  capitulate, 
and  begging  of  him,  therefore,  not  to  open 
his  fire  on  the  city.  In  fact,  he  immediately 
went  to  the  ministers  of  the  foreign  powers 
(England,  France,  tl.e  United  Slates,  and 
Portugal),  requesting  them  to  obtain  a  capit¬ 
ulation  from  Urquiza  which  should  save  the 
city  from  sack  ;  and  at  six  in  tlie  evening 
they  proceeded  to  Palermo,  to  seek  an  inter¬ 
view  with  General  Urquiza.  This  they  did 
not  obtain  till  next  day. 

The  General  is  described  by  an  eye-wit¬ 
ness  as  “  a  short  man,  rather  stout,  about 
fifty,  dressed  with  great  care,  with  patent 
leather  boots,  «fec. ;  rather  more  like  a  dandy 
than  we  expected  to  see ;  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  is  rather  determined  than 
benevolent,  and  more  animal  than  intellec¬ 
tual.  Soldiers  were  encamped  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  ;  the  grounds  of  the  quinta  (formerly  so 
carefully  attended  to,  that  men  were  actually 
employed  to  cleanse  every  leaf  of  the  orange 
trees  from  dust  with  a  tooth-brush)  were 
occupied  by  men  and  horses,  who  tramped  it 
down  in  all  parts,  and  I  fear  will  inflict  last¬ 
ing  injury  upon  it.  We  saw  on  the  ground 
the  bodies  of  two  men  who  had  been  shot.” 

The  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  did  not  wholly 
escape  the  ravages  of  war.  At  daybreak,  on 
the  morning  after  the  battle,  some  of  the 
routed  cavalry,  assuming  Urquiza ’s  badge  fa 
piece  of  white  calico  passing  over  the  head 
and  shoulders,  worn  above  their  red  coats, 
the  only  distinction  between  the  opposing 
forces),  commenced  plundering  the  shops. 
A  few  of  Urquiza’s  men  quickly  joined  them  ; 
the  frightened  citizens  ofl'ered  no  opposition  ; 
and  it  looked  as  if  the  town  was  going  to  be 
sacked,  when,  about  eleven  oclock,  the 
American  marines,  at  the  door  of  their  Con¬ 
sul,  coolly  shot  down  two  men  who  were 
pillaging  a  shop  in  their  neighborhood.  This 
turned  the  tide.  An  hour  after,  a  division  of 
Urquiza’s  troops,  which  had  been  sent  for, 
came  into  the  town;  the  militia  and  many 
foreigners  patrolled  the  streets ;  and  every 
man  or  woman  found  plundering  was  imme¬ 
diately  shot  down — 400  persons  thus  expiat¬ 
ing  their  crimes.  By  'I'bursday  order  was 
restored ;  and  General  Urquiza  issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation  to  the  people  on  this  day,  congrat¬ 
ulating  them  on  the  downfall  of  their  op¬ 
pressor  and  tyrant,  “  the  monster  Rosas,” 
and  announcing  a  complete  amnesty  to  all 
except  Rosas,  and  those  Argentine  troops 
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who,  having  been  engaged  with  Oribe  in  the 
siege  of  Monte  Video,  surrendered  to  Urquiza 
in  October,  1861,  promising  never  to  bear 
arms  against  him,  and  which  promise,  when 
they  came  over  with  him  to  this  place,  some 
of  them  broke,  and  went  over  to  Rosas. 
These  be  declared  to  be  outlaws,  and  some 
of  them,  including  General  Santa  Colonia, 
and  General  Chilabert,  were  shot  by  his  or¬ 
ders.  Every  day  citizens  who  had  been  pro¬ 
scribed  and  banished  by  Rosas,  returned  to 
their  country.  A  provisional  administration 
of  some  of  the  best  men  was  formed,  and 
decrees,  annulling  R<)sas’  infamous  laws, 
were  issued,  and  restoring  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  which,  for  twenty  years,  had  been 
taken  away.  On  the  10th,  he  entered  the 
capital  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
25,00U  strong ;  but  although  there  was  a 
display  of  fire-works  in  the  evening,  the 
people  did  not  receive  him  with  much  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

So  fell  the  power  of  Rosas.  For  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  the  history  of  the  Argentine 
Confederacy  has  been  absorbed  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  dominion  of  this  one  man  ;  for,  as  the 
State  of  Buenos  Ayres  bad  succeeded  in  mo¬ 
nopolising  the  whole  executive  power  of  what 
was  miscalled  the  Confederation,  so  Rosas 
has  been,  since  1829,  the  absolute  ruler  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  “  His  character,”  says  the 
Times,  in  an  able  article — but  which  over¬ 
looks  too  much  the  difficulties  of  Rosas’  posi¬ 
tion,  and  shuts  its  eyes  to  the  benefits  he 
conferred  by  bis  firm  rule — 

“  Is  a  compound  of  the  arrogance  and  stublorn 
prejudices  of  his  B|>anish  descent,  mingled  with 
the  cruelty  and  craft  of  the  savage  races  of  the 
South  American  Indians.  He  establislifd  his 
power  by  prescript  ions  the  most  ferocious  and  un¬ 
sparing  which  even  a  semi-civilized  community 
ever  endured,  and  by  the  ascendancy  he  gave  the 
Guacho  population  of  ISiienos  .Ayres  over  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  towns.  No  precaution  was  too 
minute  for  his  jealousy  of  power— no  means  of 
execution  too  sanguinary  for  him  to  employ  them. 
Every  act  of  his  government  was  headed  by  the 
cry  of  “  Death  to  the  savage  Unitarians and  the 
mere  possession  of  a  knot  of  blue  riband,  instead 
of  the  scarlet  cockade  of  the  Federalists,  was  a 
capital  crime  in  Buenos  .Ayres  With  an  inflexi¬ 
ble  will,  with  the  cunning  of  a  fox,  with  egre¬ 
gious  vanity  and  8elf-im(H)rtance,  and  a  perpetual 
distrust  of  every  human  bring,  except  perhaps  his 
daughter,  he  ruled  in  solitary  terror  over  states 
apparently  adapted  by  nature  for  tlie  rapid  exten- 
sionof prosperity, happiness,and  freedom.  Against 
his  rivals  at  home,  or  his  antagonists  abroad,  he 
relied  on  the  sole  principle  of  terror.  Blood  flowed 
by  hiscommandsas  freely  as  water,  and  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  ilia  political  adversaries  was  for  years 
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the  daily  business  of  bis  Government.  But  thia 
bliwd  was  shed  neither  on  the  scafibid  nor  on  the 
field.  The  approach  of  his  mutes  was  more  steal¬ 
thy — the  blow  he  struck  more  inevitable.  VVe 
quote  the  words  of  one  who  was  not  his  enemy 
when  we  say  that  he  visited  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres  like  a  destroying  angel.  His  dagger  struck 
his  victims  from  behind  an  inscrutable  and  impen¬ 
etrable  shield.  No  man  feit  himself  safe.  No 
man  went  to  bed  with  the  assurance  that  he  should 
be  permitted  to  sleep  out  the  night ;  fur,  like  the 
fiercer  animals,  the  nii>ht  was  his  time  of  counsel 
and  of  action.  Neither  friend.ship,  relationship, 
past  service,  nor  even  obscurity,  was  a  secure  pnv 
tection  from  his  mortal  vengeance ;  and  he  only 
ceased  to  strike  when  the  inordinate  fear  he  had 
inspired  sat  like  death  upon  the  people,  and  ren¬ 
dered  tliem  absolutely  prostrate  to  his  will.” 

Such  was  his  tenacity  and  daring,  that  he 
succeeded  in  I  eating  off  several  successive 
invasions  of  French  and  English  squadrons, 
and  in  defeating  or  deluding  a  whole  series 
of  diplomatic  agents,  until  the  affairs  of  the 
River  Plate  became  the  opprobium  of  the 
first  government  of  the  world.  He  endeav¬ 
ored  to  sow  dissensions  between  the  English 
and  French  agents  in  their  negotiations  with 
him,  and  affected  a  preference  for  this  coun¬ 
try.  But  nothing  could  surpass  the  insolent 
language  in  which  he  spoke  of  Great  Britain 
in  his  last  message ;  and  when  Mr.  Southen 
was  sent  out  as  our  Plenipotentiary,  he  re¬ 
fused,  for  weeks  and  months,  to  receive  him 
in  that  capacity.  An  edict  even  appeared 
announcing  that  any  Englishman  from  the  | 
squadron  taken  on  the  Argentine  territory 
should  be  made  away  with  ;  and,  to  prove 
that  this  was  no  idle  threat, no  rediess  has 
ever  been  obtained  for  the  murder  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Wardlaw.  Such  is  a  brief  summary 
of  the  acts  and  policy  of  a  man  whose  recent 
fall  has  again  demonstraUd  that  a  power 
founded  upon  terror  may  be  unbounded,  but 
is  never  secure.  Had  General  Rosas  em¬ 
ployed  his  authority  differently — had  he  en¬ 
couraged  the  alliance  and  enterprise  of  Euro¬ 
pean  nations,  respected  life  and  property, 
established  law,'and  given  force  and  reality 
to  the  Confederation — he  might  now  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  Washington  of  South  America, 
instead  of  being  abhorred  as  a  ruler  who  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  tyrants  of  antiquity. 

It  now  only  remains  for  our  diplomatists 
to  open  up  for  our  commerce  the  vast  region 
of  La  Plata ;  and  we  rejoice  to  see,  from  re¬ 
cent  debates  in  Parliament,  that  effective 
measures  are  being  taken  for  this  purpose. 
The  English  and  French  joint  naval  mission 
which  is  about  to  sail  for  the  river  Plate, 
with  equal  forces  and  common  instructions. 


under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles  Holham 
and  Admiral  Suin,  will  arrive,  we  trust,  in 
time  to  witness  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era  of  peace  and  freedom  in  the  Argentine 
Confederation;  and  we  know  that  it  is  the 
earnest  desire  of  both  Governments  to  pro¬ 
mote  these  laudable  objects,  without  any 
unnecess.ary  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  country.  It  may  be  hoped  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Urquiza  will  continue  to  display  the 
same  ability  and  moderation  in  government 
which  have  marked  his  conduct  of  the  late 
successful  campaign.  He  was  himself  edu¬ 
cated  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  served  under 
Rosas,  but  rose  by  his  own.  merits  and  cou¬ 
rage  to  be  elected  President  of  the  State  of 
Entrerios.  He  commanded  the  division  of 
that  province  in  the  army  which  invaded  the 
Banda  Oriental  under  Oribe  in  1842,  and 
continued  to  support  the  cau>eof  Rosas  until 
he  became  satisfied  that'  his  system  was 
based  on  war  and  persecution,  which  could 
never  restore  order  or  happiness  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  Urquizi  then  threw  off  the  yoke,  al¬ 
lied  himself  to  Brazil,  raised  the  siege  of 
Montevideo  at  the  head  of  the  combined  ar¬ 
my,  and  eventually  marched  upon  Buenos 
Ayres,  where  the  power  of  Rosas  was  speed¬ 
ily  overthrown.  Urquiza  is  now  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  complete  authority  in  the  Argentine 
Confederation.  He  is  in  friendly  intercourse 
with  Don  Carlos  Lopez,  the  present  enlight¬ 
ened  President  of  the  state  of  Paraguay,  and 
we  hope  to  learn  that  these  able  men  have 
restored  constitutional  government  to  the 
Republics  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
America,  and  have  opened  the  rivers  of  that 
magnificent  territory  to  the  commerce  and 
immigration  of  all  nations. 

The  three  great  battles  which  have  marked 
the  history  of  South  America,  are  those  of 
Carabobo,  Ayucucho,  and  Santos  Lugares. 
On  the  first  of  these  occasions,  the  battle 
was  decided  against  the  Royalist  forces  of 
Old  Spain  by  British  valor  alone.  After  a 
fatiguing  mountain-march,  the  Independents 
came  face  to  face  with  the  enemy.  The  Co¬ 
lumbian  infantry,  who  formed  the  first  line, 
were  dispersed  like  chaff  by  the  Royal  regi¬ 
ment  of  Burgos;  the  insurgent  cavalry  were 
so  wearied  that  they  could  not  stir  a  step  to 
protect  the  fugitives;  and  the  Royalists,  uk- 
ing  the  second  line,  comptosed  of  twelve 
hundred  British,  for  Creoles,  boldly  advanced 
against  them  with  leveled  bayonets.  They 
soon  discovered  their  mistake.  The  word 
“  charge !”  was  given  in  the  British  line ; 
and  the  Spaniards,  as  they  advanced  in  disor¬ 
der  to  achieve  what  they  fancied  an  easy 
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victory,  beheld  the  dense  and  steady  line  of 
the  English  emerging,  with  deafening  cheers 
and  leveled  bayonets,  through  the  smoke. 
That  charge  decided  the  independence  of 
South  America,  east  of  the  Andes, — the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Ayacucbo  achieved  the  same  result  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  conflict  there 
was  almost  an  exact  parallel  to  that  of  Ma¬ 
rengo.  The  Independent  infantry  was  routed, 
and  all  seemed  lost ;  when  General  Miller, 
wh(»e  brigade  of  Gauchos  was  the  last  repub¬ 
lican  reserve,  led  his  wild  lancers  of  the 
Pampas  to  charge  the  victorious  Royalists  in 
flank.  The  Spanish  ranks,  disordered  by 
success,  were  completely  broken,  their  artil¬ 
lery  taken,  and,  as  at  Marengo,  a  handful  of 
horsemen  snatched  victory  from  the  grasp  of 
a  whole  army.  Thus  the  horsemen  of  the 
Pampas  were  the  heroes  of  the  western  war ; 
the  soldiers  of  Northern  Europe  of  the 
eastern.  It  remained  for  the  battle  of  San¬ 
tos  Lugares  to  bring  these  rivals  to  the  same 
field,  and  there  the  sabres  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holsteiners  bore  away  the  palm  from  the 
lances  of  the  Gauchos. 

The  tide  of  war,  which  has  so  long  rolled 
over  the  South  American  plains,  has  thus, 
for  the  present,  subsided.  Permanent,  peace 
is  as  yet  hardly  to  be  looked  for ;  but  it  can¬ 
not  denied,  that  both  east  and  west  of  the 
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Andes,  the  Republican  Governments  have 
been  gpwdually  assuming  a  greater  appear¬ 
ance  of  stability,  and  we  may  yet  see  them 
become  as  peaceful  and  prosperous  as  they 
have  hitherto  been  quarrelsome  and  poverty- 
stricken.  “  A  great  destiny,”  says  Mr.  Ali¬ 
son,  “  awaits  that  once  noble  people,  if  they 
can  cast  off  their  corruptions.  The  Revolu¬ 
tion  came  too  soon  for  the  interests  of  the 
existing  generation  in  Spanish  America,  and 
England  has  been  justly  punished  for  the 
part  she  took,  from  selfish  motives,  in  bring¬ 
ing  it  about.  But  Providence  can  overrule 
even  the  sins  of  men  to  the  ultimate  welfare 
of  humanity  ;  and  those  who  despair  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  Spanish  race  in  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  because  they  have  slaughtered  each  other 
with  such  cruelty,  and  their  Revolution  has 
hitherto  brought  nothing  but  disorder,  would 
do  well  to  look  back  to  the  usages  of  war  in 
England,  during  the  contest  of  the  Roses,  or 
the  national  freedom  she  enjoyed  under  the 
usurpation  of  Cromwell,  and  reflect  on  the 
issue  to  which  Supreme  Wisdom  has,  in  the 
end,  conducted  bloodshed  as  universal,  and 
military  despotism  as  oppressive,  as  that 
which  has  hitherto  blasted  all  the  hopes  of 
humanity  in  the  New  World.”* 

*  “  History  of  Europe,"  chap.  Ixvii.  a  VI. 
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Scarcely  have  two  years  elapsed  since  the 
attention  of  the  public  was  drawn  to  the 
state  of  our  commercial,  or,  rather,  non-com¬ 
mercial  relations,  with  those  remote  islands 
which  comprehend  the  empire  of  Japan. 
We  then*  laid  before  our  readers  a  brief, 
but  full  view  of  the  history  of  that  country, 
its  physical  aspect,  the  productions  of  the 
soil,  the  religion,  government,  education  man¬ 
ners,  habits  of  the  people,  and  briefly  alluded 
to  the  different  missions  that  had  lately  been 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up,  if 
possible,  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  na¬ 
tives.  The  recent  expedition  fitted  out  by 
the  Americans,  who  have  been  amongst  the 
most  enterprising  voyagers  in  those  seas, 

*  See  Sharpe’s  Magazine  for  August  1860. 


which  perhaps,  whilst  we  write,  is  ploughing 
its  ocean-course  to  those  distant  islands,  h<as 
again  brought  the  subject  before  the  world ; 
and  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  take  an  am¬ 
pler  review  of  the  embassies  that  have  been 
sent  out,  and  give  a  few  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  features  of  that  wealthy  kingdom. 

A  mystery  has  long  hung  over  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  these  islands,  and  curiosity  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  excited  with  respect  to  them — 
partly  from  what  we  know  of  them — partly 
from  what  we  do  not  know.  The  restrictive 
laws  that  have  been  passed  against  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  strangers,  and  which  have  existed 
upwards  of  two  centuries,  sufficiently  explain 
the  causes  of  our  ignorance;  but  whilst  we 
confess  that  our  information  is  imperfect,  we 
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would  not  draw  the  sweeping  conclusions  that 
some  have  ventured  to  do,  and  assert  that 
we  know  nothing  of  those  countries.  Whilst 
we  have  the  works  of  Kempfer,  Thunberg, 
Siebold,  and  Charlevoix,  we  shall  always  re¬ 
tain  more  than  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
them  to  whet  our  curiosity  and  excite  our 
deepest  interest. 

The  earliest  information  the  Europeans  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  existence  of  Japan,  or  Zipangu, 
as  it  was  then  called,  was  from  the  celebrated 
Venetian  traveler,  Marco  Polo,  who,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  father  and  uncle,  traversed  the 
whole  extent  of  the  broad  continent  of  Asia, 
and  settled  at  the  court  of  Khublai  Khan, 
the  conqueror  of  Tartary  and  China.  The 
accounts  of  this  young  traveler,  exaggerated 
and  improbable  as  some  parts  of  them  were, 
were  received  with  the  keenest  avidity  by  his 
credulous  and  excitable  countrymen.  The 
East  had  always  existed  in  the  imaginations 
of  men  as  the  region  of  wealth,  luxury,  and 
beauty,  and  the  pictures  of  Marco  Polo,  in 
which  he  described  the  temples  of  Zipangu 
to  be  “  roofed  with  gold,"  were  perfectly  con¬ 
sonant  with  the  received  idea  of  the  exhaust¬ 
less  riches  of  these  “  countries  of  the  sun.” 
Accordingly,  the  minds  of  the  Venetians  were 
61led  with  the  most  extravagant  desires  of 
visiting  those  remote  islands  and  participating 
in  the  treasures  of  their  gold  and  diamond 
mines.  But  their  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  navigation  was  a  barrier  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  their  wishes,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1562  that  the  true  position  of  that  king¬ 
dom  was  known  to  the  West. 

The  Portuguese,  from  the  time  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by 
doubling  the  Cape  of  Storms,  or,  as  it  was 
afterwards  called,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  prognostication  of  the  track  by  sea  it  would 
open  to  the  Indies,  had  been  indefatigable  in 
their  discoveries  in  those  sunny  waters.  That 
long  chain  of  rich  and  luxuriant  islands,  which 
group  themselves  between  the  tropics  and 
link  the  great  northern  continent  with  the 
island-uonlineht  of  Australia,  had  been  al¬ 
ready  explored,  and  their  indefatigable  exer¬ 
tions  had  brought  them  into  connection  with 
even  China  itself.  But  it  was  left  to  one  of 
those  overruling  occurrences  which  mark,  and 
in  some  degree  explain,  the  mysterious  dis¬ 
pensations  of  Providence,  to  discover  the 
islands  of  Japan.  In  1552  some  Portuguese 
vessels,  navigating  the  neighboring  seas,  en¬ 
countered  a  violent  storm,  and  after  buffeting 
for  several  days  the  fury  of  the  waves,  at  last 
fell  in  with  one  of  their  harbors,  in  which 
hey  took  refuge.  Here  they  were  hospitably 


received  by  the  natives.  Provisions  and  other 
necessaries  were  supplied  them,  and  every 
means  taken  to  enable  them  to  recruit  their 
exhausted  strength.  Their  ships,  which  had 
been  shattered  by  the  tempest,  were  refitted 
with  materials,  brought  voluntarily  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  made  sea-worthy  ;  and  when 
these  Portuguese  mariners  were  about  to  de¬ 
part  they  were  warmly  invited  to  make  a 
speedy  leturn,  and  take  such  things  as  the 
country  produced  in  exchange  for  whatever 
valuables  they  might  think  proper  to  bring. 

The  empire  of  Japan  consists  of  three  large 
islands  and  several  smaller  ones,  lying  between 
the  parallels  30"  and  45"  north  latitude, 
and  bearing  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  the 
Continent  of  Asia  which  the  islands  of  Great 
Britain  do  to  that  of  Europe.  The  area  of 
these  islands — Niphon,  Jesso,  and  Kiusiu — 
exceeds  that  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire¬ 
land,  by  40,000  square  miles.  The  popula¬ 
tion  has  been  estimated  at  thirty  millions, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and 
the  probability  really  is  that  the  number  is 
overstated.  Yeddo,  the  capital,  is  said  by 
some  to  have  a  million  or  a  million  and  a  half 
of  inhabitants,  but  the  impossibility  of  arriv¬ 
ing  at  any  correct  statement  will  be  evident 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  citizens  them¬ 
selves  fix  it  at  ten  millions.  Meaco,  Sakay, 
Osaka,  and  Nangasaki,  also  rank  with  the  im¬ 
perial  city.  The  latter  is  situated  in  the  most 
southern  of  the  islands,  Kiusiu  or  Ximo,  and 
is  reported  to  contain  upwards  of  seventy 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  other 'towns  are 
populous,  and  the  country  is  represented  as 
covered  with  villages. 

The  idea  which  the  shipwrecked  Portu¬ 
guese  entertained  of  the  riches  of  Japan, 
from  their  short  sojourn  on  its  coast,  con¬ 
vinced  them  that  a  lucrative  trade  might  be 
carried  on  with  the  Japanese ;  and  when 
they  left  they  not  only  expressed  their  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  humane  attentions  that  had  been 
paid  them,  but  parted  with  many  promises 
of  a  speedy  return.  No  sooner  had  the 
tidings  of  this  new  discovery  reached  Lisbon, 
by  the  safe  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  sailors, 
than  numerous  expeditions  were  fitted  out, 
and  speculators  of  every  kind  hastened  over 
to  Japan,  to  be  the  first  to  reap  a  prolific 
harvest  from  the  golden  opportunity  now 
thrown  in  their  way.  The  character  given 
of  the  inhabitants  encouraged  many  whom 
the  prospects  of  vast  wealth  could  not  stimu¬ 
late.  In  a  short  time  these  fortunate  adven¬ 
turers  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  the  island. 
Marriages  between  them  and  the  natives 
were  contracted  and  solemnized  ;  manufac- 
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tones  were  established  ;  the  concerns  of 
government  entered  into  with  unwearied 
assiduity  ;  the  work  of  conversion  from  idol¬ 
atry  to  Christianity  progressed  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  success ;  and  in  every  district  and 
quarter  of  the  empire  tlie  Portuguese  might 
be  found  rapidly  spreading  and  happy  in  the 
possession  of  an  uninterrupted  and  gainful 
monopoly. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  Dutch, 
themselves  as  enterprising  and  daring  as  the 
Portuguese,  and  who  had  on  many  occasions 
proved  themselves  no  contemptible  rivals 
even  in  those  seas,  followed  in  their  track, 
and  by  a  similar  misfortune  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Japan. 

A  trading  fleet,  consisting  of  five  sail,  fitted 
out  from  Texel,  suffered  much  from  tem¬ 
pestuous  weather,  and  after  a  few  days  be¬ 
came  separated.  Of  these  vessels  only  one 
escaped,  and  this,  after  beating  about  for 
some  time,  was  driven  into  a  Japanese  port. 
The  situation  of  the  crew  was  in  the  utmost 
degree  commiserablc.  They  were  exhausted 
by  fatigue,  want  of  provisions,  and  the  inces¬ 
sant  anxiety  consequent  upon  being  driven 
about  by  a  violent  storm  upon  a  distant  and 
untried  sea.  Few  can  appreciate  the  wel¬ 
come  of  that  morning  which  brought  them 
within  sight  of  land  !  They  had  no  fear  of 
inhospitable  enemies  or  barren  islands.  All 
apprehensions  were  swallowed  up  in  the  one 
prevailing  idea  of  delight  that  filled  their 
hearts — one  thought  alone  was  theirs — the 
prospect 'of  escape  from  the  dangers  that 
menaced  their  vessels  and  them.  Eagerly 
they  steered  to  the  nearest  point  that 
seemed  to  give  a  promise  of  shelter,  and  after 
cruising  about  the  coast  for  a  short  time  they 
entered  a  bay  that  conducted  them  to  a  town 
and  harbor.  What  was  their  astonishment 
at  finding,  mingled  with  the  variegated  cos¬ 
tumes  of  the  natives,  which  from  its  novelty 
gave  an  air  of  wildne.ss  to  all  around,  the 
dress  of  Europeans!  No  sooner  had  they 
landed  than  the  Portuguese  came  to  welcome 
them,  and  their  joy  was  complete.  But 
treachery  and  deception  awaited  them.  The 
Portuguese,  who  had  thus  apparently  be¬ 
friended  them,  oS'ered  to  act  as  interpreters, 
to  introduce  them  to  the  civic  authorities, 
and  to  procure  for  them  immediate  relief. 
Accordingly  the  Dutch  were  conducted  to 
the  governor’s  house,  where  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  much  show  and  ceremony.  Ques¬ 
tions  were  put  to  them,  which  the  Portuguese 
undertook  to  explain,  as  well  as  to  convey 
their  answers.  But  no  intention  of  assisting 
them  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  Portuguese. 


They  played  false,  and  instead  of  giving  cor¬ 
rect  answers,  they  made  only  such  replies  as 
condemned  the  unfortunate  mariners.  They 
dreaded  lest  the  Dutch  should  interfere  with 
their  monopoly,  as  they  had  done  in  many 
parts  of  Asia,  and  thus  basely  represented 
these  helpless  and  pitiable  men  as  spies  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  fate  which  belongs  to 
such  characters  became  the  fate  of  these  un¬ 
fortunate  victims  of  misplaced  confidence  and 
treacherous  jealousy.  An  Englishman,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  name  of  Addams,  who  was  one 
of  the  crew,  managed  to  save  his  life,  and 
ingratiating  himself  into  the  favor  of  the 
ruling  powers,  lived  to  become  an  influential 
man  in  the  country,  and  a  means  of  per¬ 
forming  many  valuable  services  to  the  Dutch 
and  English,  and  even  to  the  Portuguese, 
though  they  had  acted  so  malignantly  against 
him  and  his  unfortunate  companions  upon 
their  first  arrival  on  the  islands. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  our  naval  history.  With  a  sagacity 
and  penetration  that  characterized  her  gov¬ 
ernment,  she  foresaw  that  England  must  be¬ 
come  a  maritime  commercial  country.  Hence, 
priding  herself  upon  the  strength  and  magni¬ 
tude  of  her  armaments,  the  substantial  bul¬ 
warks  of  that  commerce,  she  encouraged  her 
people  to  make  voyages  of  discovery  into 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is  needless  to 
point  to  names,  whose  brightness  is  imperish¬ 
able,  and  whose  number  make  the  period  of 
her  rule  a  galaxy  of  glory  ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  to  her  conduct  in  this  respect  may 
be  attributed  the  origin  of  the  East  India 
Company — a  Company  that  has  extended 
vastly  the  dominions,  as  well  as  the  wealth 
of  Great  Britain  in  Asia,  and  which  was 
called  into  existence  shortly  after  by  a  royal 
charter. 

It  was  during  the  eighth  expedition,  fitted 
out  by  this  honorable  federation  of  merchants 
for  Japan,  that  two  events  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  our  commercial  prospects  in  those 
quarters  took  place.  The  one  was,  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  English  factory  at  Nangas- 
aki ;  the  other,  an  agreement  drawn  up  and 
signed  between  the  deputies  of  the  East  India 
Company  and  the  ministry  of  the  Japanese 
Emperor,  for  the  better  regulation  of  our  in¬ 
tercourse.  It  was  as  follows :  “  We  give  free 
license  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  viz., 
to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  governor,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  of  East  India  merchants  and  adventu¬ 
rers  for  ever,  safely  to  come  into  any  of  the 
ports  of  the  empire  of  Japan,  with  their  ships 
and  merchandise,  without  any  hindrance  to 
them  or  their  goods,  and  to  abide,  buy,  sell. 
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and  barter,  according  to  their  manner  with  emony  of  trampling  the  cross  under  their 
all  nations,  to  tarry  here  as  long  as  they  think  feet  at  one  of  the  annual  festivals  of  the  ca- 


good,  and  to  depart  at  their  leisure.  ’  Cap¬ 
tain  Saris,  who  commanded  this  expedition, 
was  a  man  of  conciliating  address,  open  heart, 
and  incorruptible  integrity,  and  the  East 
India  Company  were  not  a  little  indebted  to 
his  urbane  and  courteous  behaviour,  which 
fascinated  the  Japanese  emperor,  for  the  pri¬ 
vilege  chartered  in  the  above  treaty.  lie 
even  visited  the  imperial  palace  by  express 
desire,  and  was  in  every  way  treated  with 
great  respect,  the  letters  which  he  brought 
from  his  sovereign,  James  the  First,  being 
received  with  marks  of  peculiar  distinction. 

The  results  of  this  treaty  were  highly  bon- 
ehcial  to  all  those  whom  it  concerned.  But 
the  Portuguese  were  jealous  of  the  Dutch, 
and  the  Dutch  of  the  English,  and  every 
means  that  could  be  found  to  thwart  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  otliers,  was  adopted  by  the 
two  former.  On  some  occasions  the  attempts 
of  the  Dutch  to  magnify  the  importance  of 
their  government  to  the  Japanese  emperor 
served  to  render  them  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  prepared 
maps  of  Europe  to  be  laid  before  his  imperial 
majesty,  in  which  England  and  Portugal 
were  represented  as  insignificant  countries, 
and  Holland  a  colossal  empire,  occupying 
two-thirds  of  the  continent. 

This  absurd,  and  when  it  entailed  worse 
consequences,  which  it  frequently  did,  mis¬ 
chievous  rivalry  continued  for  upwards  of  half 
a  century,  when  an  event  took  place  which 
crushed  in  the  head  the  jealousy  and  ambi¬ 
tion  of  these  three  nations,  and  restricted  the 
commerce  of  the  country  to  but  one  European 
power,  the  Dutch,  and  that  too  under  the 
most  stringent  and  humiliating  regulations. 

As  an  account  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  expulsion  of  foreigners,  from  the  islands 
of  Japan  has  already  been  given,  in  the  num¬ 
ber  alluded  to  above,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  detail  them  here.  The  Jesuits  having  en¬ 
deavored  to  overthrow  the  existing  religion 
and  subvert  the  government,  and  having 
failed,  a  decree  was  instantly  promulgated, 
banishing  all  strangers  from  the  coasts  and 
territories  of  Japan,  under  the  most  severe 
penalties,  and  closing  its  ports  and  harbors 
for  ever  against  them  under  every  circum¬ 
stance.  An  exception,  as  we  have  observed 
before,  was  made  in  favor  of  the  Dutch,  who 
had  assisted  them  in  defeating  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  Portuguese  and  Christian  natives, 
and  who,  it  was  asserted  at  that  time,  fur¬ 
ther  purchased  this  privilege  by  denying 
their  faith  and  performing  the  degrading  cer- 


tives.  This  gross  charge  against  them  has 
been  partially  answered  by  Dutch  writers, 
who  assert  that  their  countrymen  did  not 
deny  that  tliey  were  Christians,  but  that  they 
were  of  the  same  communion  with  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  ;  but  the  trampling  of  the  cross  un¬ 
der  their  feet  would  seem  to  imply  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  be  accounted  holding  even  a 
common  or  general  connection  with  them,  and 
for  this  purpose,  to  gain  a  monopoly  of  com¬ 
paratively  speaking  valueless  privileges,  they 
consented  to  treat  with  disrespect  the  symbol 
of  their  religion,  a  symbol  that  has  been  in 
every  age  and  every  country  the  glorious 
sign  of  their  one  belief. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  injustice  ex¬ 
ercised  towards  the  English  on  this  occasion 
would  have  been  severely  dealt  with,  had 
not  the  government  at  home  been  distracted 
by  the  internal  disturbances  of  the  country 
and  the  impending  struggles  that  even  now 
began  to  menace  the  political  horizon  of  Great 
Britain.  Certain  it  is  that  no  effort  was  made 
until  long  after  to  urge  our  claims  of  admis¬ 
sion,  and  never,  that  we  know  of,  to  seek  re¬ 
dress  for  the  injuries  inflicted  in  1637,  the 
year  when  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  Por¬ 
tuguese,  were  banished  ;  and  a  false  delicacy 
has  repressed  the  governments  of  Europe 
from  demanding  what  must  be  acknowledged 
by  every  reflective  mind  a  universal  right, 
and  by  the  law  of  nations  the  prerogative 
of  all. 

The  exception  made  in  favor  of  the  Dutch, 
was  the  permission  to  send  annually  two  ships 
from  Batavia  to  the  port  of  Nangasaki,  but 
under  such  restrictions  as  make  their  crews 
for  the  time  being  little  less  than  prisoners. 
Upon  their  arrival  at  the  harbor,  they  are 
signalled  to  await  the  agents  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  to  whom  they  deliver  up  their  arms, 
to  be  returned  upon  their  departure.  When 
in  port  they  are  only  allowed  to  move  about 
at  stated  times,  and  under  surveillance,  whilst 
in  some  instances  the  Japanese  authorities 
affix  the  price  to  the  articles  they  have  brought 
with  them  for  sale. 

The  Portuguese  could  ill-brook  the  ascen¬ 
dency  of  the  Dutch  in  Japan,  however  ill- 
gotten  that  ascendency  had  been,  and  in  less 
than  three  years  from  the  time  of  their  ex¬ 
pulsion  made  an  attempt  to  renew  their  com¬ 
mercial  relations  with  that  people.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Nangasaki, 
consisting  of  seventy- three  persons,  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  all  imaginable  pomp,  to  im¬ 
press  the  emperor  with  the  dignity  of  their 
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claims  and  the  sincerity  of  their  intentions. 
But  the  fate  that  awaited  them  was  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  Japanese  legislation.  No 
sooner  had  they  set  foot  upon  the  shore,  than 
in  defiance  or  contempt  of  the  power  and 
assumptions  of  the  Portuguese,  the  governor 
ordered  them  to  be  seized  and  thrown  into 
prison.  Sixty-one  out  of  the  seventy-three 
were  shortly  after  executed.  The  rest  were 
sent  adrift  in  an  open  boat,  and  with  scanty 
provisions,  upon  the  ocean,  to  find  their  way 
back  to  some  friendly  port,  and  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  their  countrymen  the  treatment 
they  might  in  future  expect  upon  a  similar 
occasion.  These  unfortunate  men,  however, 
were  never  afterwards  heard  of,  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  perished  in  a  storm  or  by 
the  longer  process  of  famine.  Such  summary 
justice  exhibits  at  once  the  barbarity  of  the 
laws  and  the  vindictiveness  of  this  govern¬ 
ment. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  Japanese 
were  allowed  to  remain  unmolested  and  to 
enjoy  the  exclusiveness  which  they  had  es¬ 
tablished,  no  attempt  being  made  to  gain  ad¬ 
mission  into  their  ports,  until  the  year  1672, 
when  the  English  arrived  atNangasaki,  bear¬ 
ing  a  copy  of  the  old  treaty.  The  same  inflexi¬ 
bility  towards  any  communication  was  mani¬ 
fested,  and  after  several  interruptions  the 
English  sailed  away  without  accomplishing 
their  object.  Such  has  been  the  result  of 
every  subsequent  expedition. 

The  vigilance  with  which  the  Japanese 
guard  against  the  infraction  of  these  laws 
amongst  their  own  subjects  is  curiously  illus- 
tvated  by  the  following  anecdote: — In  1808 
Captain  Pellew,  cruising  about  in  those  seas, 
was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  one  of 
their  harbors,  and  being  also  in  want  of 
provisions,  sent  word  to  the  governor  that 
he  stood  in  need  of  his  assistance,  and  if  he 
would  order  the  necessary  articles  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  vessel  he  should  be  paid  for 
them  in  return.  The  only  reply  which  he 
obtained  was  a  message,  that  unless  he  sailed 
away  immediately  the  guns  of  the  fortress 
would  open  upon  him.  The  captain  upon 
the  occasion  vindicated  the  dignity  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  British  nation.  Instead  of  be¬ 
ing  intimidated  by  this  haughty  and  inhuman 
threat,  he  gave  the  governor  to  understand 
that  unless  the  provisions  were  speedily  sent 
he  would  batter  the  town  about  the  heads 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  result  was,  that 
supplies  of  every  kind  were  brought,  the  ves¬ 
sel  re-stored  and  put  into  a  proper  condition 
for  leaving  the  harbor.  The  governor,  how¬ 
ever,  who  had  allowed  the  provisions  to  be 
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sent,  met  with  a  melancholy  fate.  He  com¬ 
mitted  suicide.  But  in  this  unnatural  conduct 
he  acted  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  his 
country,  by  which  it  is  enacted  that  if  the 
man,  convicted  of  the  crime  of  which  this 
governor  was  guilty,  puts  not  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  the  lives  of  his  wife  and  children 
shall  be  sacrificed  and  his  property  confis¬ 
cated. 

The  searching  examinations  they  maintain 
of  every  vessel  that  is  admitted  into  their 
ports,  cannot  be  better  exemplified  than  by 
the  following  incident,  which  shows  that  no 
deception  can  impose  upon,  or  caution  elude 
their  vigilance.  During  the  late  war,  whilst 
the  decrees  of  Napoleon  closed  the  ports  of 
the  continent  against  England,  the  Dutch 
were  obliged  to  go  to  America  for  a  freight 
of  manufactured  goods.  An  American  ves¬ 
sel  was  also  placed  at  their  service,  and,  be¬ 
ing  filled  with  a  valuable  cargo,  set  sail, 
arrived  at  Nankasaki,  and  proceeded  with  the 
disposal  of  their  freight.  But  the  govern¬ 
ment  agents  quickly  detected  that  the  build 
of  the  ship  was  dissimilar  to  what  the  Dutch 
had  brought  before ;  the  texture  of  the  goods, 
which  were  coarser  than  the  English,  was 
animadverted  upon,  and  even  the  crew  (there 
were  Americans  among  them)  were  subject 
to  their  scrutinising  suspicions.  Upon  this 
the  whole  stock  was  ordered  to  be  re-shipped, 
the  sailors  to  embark,  and  the  vessel  instantly 
to  quit  the  harbor. 

Such  pictures  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a 
hearing  from  his  imperial  majesty,  the  hlm- 
peror  of  Japan.  Within  the  present  century, 
besides  other  embassies,  the  Russians  sent  a 
conciliatory  expedition  under  the  conduct  of 
Vorsenburg,  but  with  no  better  success;  and 
so  lately  as  1837,  just  two  centuries  from  the 
period  of  the  expulsion  of  the  foreigners,  the 
English  government  commissioned  the  Sam- 
arang  to  proceed  to  the  port  of  Nangasaki, 
and  endeavor  to  obtain  a  friendly  conference, 
but  to  no  effect.  The  Americans,  taking 
with  them  some  shipwrecked  Japanese,  whom 
they  wished  to  restore  to  their  country  and 
their  homes,  also  pursued  the  same  plan. 
But  their  humane  mission  was  no  more  re¬ 
spected  than  the  efiforts  of  other  nations. 
However,  they  have  been  more  active  and 
vigorous  than  ourselves  in  their  conduct  to¬ 
wards  the  Japanese,  and  their  demands  have 
been  more  loud  and  determined.  The  failure 
of  former  negotiations  has  roused  them  again 
to  undertake  a  more  decided  step,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  whilst  we  are  writing,  an  expedition 
from  New  York  is  on  its  way  to  those  distant 
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islands,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  com¬ 
mercial  relations  of  that  kingdom  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  upon  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  and  liberal  footing,  if  possible ;  or 
at  least  to  demand  the  restitution  of  several 
American  sailors,  who  are  said  to  be  exposed 
in  iron  cages,  in  different  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  according  to  the  custom  adopted  against 
those  unfortunate  creatures  who  happen  to 
be  driven  upon  the  coast.  Nor  is  this  the  least 
evil.  After  a  certain  interval  they  are  exe¬ 
cuted  as  criminals.  Another  important  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  compel  the  emperor  to  sign  a  treaty 
engaging  him  to  supply  any  shipwrecked 
mariners  thrown  on  bis  shores,  of  whatever 
country  they  may  chance  to  be,  with  what¬ 
ever  necessaries  they  may  require,  and  insist¬ 
ing  upon  the  right  of  all  nations  to  seek  refuge 
in  his  harbors  during  stress  of  weather.  To 
carry  weight  with  their  request  and  to  ensure 
the  accomplishment  of  this  most  humane 
object,  a  sufficient  force  accompanies  this 


legation  of  mercy,  consisting  of  three  steam¬ 
ers,  a  frigate,  a  sloop-of-war,  and  a  store- 
ship,  all  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Perry,  a  man  who  has  distinguished  himself 
in  the  American  navy,  by  an  active  and  en¬ 
terprising  spirit,  a  generous  and  humane  dis¬ 
position. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the  end  of 
this  expedition  will  be  attained,  independent 
of  the  new  field  of  investigation  it  will  open 
to  the  historian,  antiquarian,  naturalist  and 
merchant,  for  the  sake  of  charity  ;  but  more 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  attained  with¬ 
out  violence.  It  will  be  a  great  and  a  glori¬ 
ous  day  when  the  nations  of  the  world,  lay¬ 
ing  aside  false  and  suspicious  ideas  of  inter¬ 
communication,  shall  throw  open  their  gates 
widely  to  all,  and  every  man  of  every  coun¬ 
try  find  a  generous  welcome  and  unshaken 
security  on  whatever  shore  he  may  chance  to 
set  his  foot. 


From  tho  Litorary  Oaiotto. 
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A  CLRVEK  American  who  leaves  the 
United  States  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
receiving  his  education  at  an  English  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  wins  a  scholarship  at  Trinity, 
and  who,  after  five  years’  residence  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  goes  home  to  communicate  to  his 
countrymen,  for  their  advantage  and  improve¬ 
ment,  the  results  of  his  peculiar  experience, 
has  undoubtedly  a  good  claim  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  men  on  both  sides  of  the  .\tluntic,  and 
cannot  fail  to  render  them  a  lasting  service 
by  the  publication  of  his  ideas.  It  was  not 
without  some  satisfaction  that  we  learned, 
before  taking  up  Mr.  Bristed’s  interesting 
volumes,  that  two  American  Magazines  had 
refused  to  publish  his  observations,  because 
he  presumed  to  believe  that  in  some  respects 
liberal  education  in  England  surpasses  college 
education  in  the  United  States.  He  had 
only  to  be  equally  conscientious  in  pointing 


*  Fifie  yeurt  tn  an  Englitk  Univertity.  By 
Charles  Astor  Bristed.  John  Chapman. 


out  the  vices  and  shortcomings  of  the  British 
system  in  order  to  render  both  England  and 
America  largely  his  debtor.  We  are  happy 
to  say  that  his  intelligent  pen  is  a  fearless 
one  wherever  it  touches,  and  yields  the  very 
wholesomest  instruction  as  a  matter  of  course. 

No  two  things  can  be  more  thoroughly 
opposed  than  the  educational  system  of  the 
two  great  countries  in  question.  Mr.  Bristed, 
in  his  admiration  of  the  institution  under 
whose  fostering  care  he  grew  in  knowledge 
and  intellectual  strength,  can  see  no  hope  for 
his  native  country  until  the  Cambridge  model 
becomes  in  all  its  features  the  educational 
standard  of  America,  and  believes  the  princi¬ 
ple  upon  which  that  modhl  is  based  the  only 
effective  principle  of  all  liberal  education, 
worthy  of  the  name.  We  are  inclined  to 
adopt  other  conclusions.  In  the  education  of 
the  masses,  America,  it  is  acknowledged,  has 
left  the  mother  country  far  behind  her ;  and 
in  the  training  of  her  wealthier  sons  she  has 
hitherto  adapted  her  methods  of  instruction 
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witb  R  singularly  felicitous  regard  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  at  her  disposal,  and  to  the  immediate 
aims  and  objects  of  her  students.  Moreover, 
highly  as  we  value  the  results  of  Cambridge 
training,  all  unprejudiced  observation  leads  to 
the  conviction  that  neither  the  English  nor 
the  American  system  comes  abreast  of  the 
requirements  of  the  time  in  which  we  actually 
live.  Were  it  in  the  nature  of  man  not  to  fall 
into  extremes,  and  could  the  American  and 
the  Englishman  decide  upon  a  course  of  in¬ 
struction  midway  between  the  two  antago¬ 
nistic  plans  they  have  established,  we  should 
perhaps  hit  exactly  upon  a  system  worthy  of 
adoption  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  As  it  is, 
the  higher  classes  in  America  have  at  this 
moment  no  education  sufficiently  advanced, 
whilst  the  same  classes  in  England  are  de¬ 
prived  of  all  instruction  to  which  the  most 
indulgent  can  concede  the  name  of  practical. 

Mr.  Bristed  complains  that  the  American 
youth  are  taught  to  write  glibly  and  to  speak 
fluently ;  but  that  beyond  these  superflcial 
accomplishments  no  pains  whatever  are  taken 
to  polish  the  Transatlantic  mind.  The  course 
of  such  a  discipline  undoubtedly  is  to  render 
writers  inexact  in  their  compositions,  and 
speakers  reckless  in  their  discourses.  In 
truth,  inaccuracy  and  bad  taste  are  the  blem¬ 
ishes  of  all  the  intellectual  performances  of 
the  new  country.  Few  American  writers  care 
to  investigate  minutiae.  Their  assertions  are 
as  frequently  without  foundation  as  their 
illustrations  are  without  authority  to  recom¬ 
mend  them.  An  American,  in  taking  up  his 
pen,  trusts,  according  to  Mr.  Bristed,  to  three 
chances ; — In  the  first  place,  if  he  makes  a 
statement,  there  is  a  chance  of  his  being 
right ;  in  the  second  place,  if  he  is  wrong  he 
may  not  be  found  out ;  and  thirdly,  if  his 
error  is  detected  he  may  be  able  to  make  a 
plausible  defence  or  apology  for  it.  Latin 
and  Greek,  the  conscientious  study  of  which 
is  Eo  well  calculated  to  give  exactness  to  the 
student’s  mind,  are,  it  is  true,  not  wholly 
ignored  in  the  American  curricvlnm  ;  but, 
curiously  enough,  even  these  aids  to  precision 
are  so  employed  as  to  perpiUuate  rather  than 
correct  the  habit  they  are  intended  to  remove. 
When  Mr.  Bristed  went  up  to  Yale  College 
in  1835,  he  discovered  that  many  of  the  fresh¬ 
men  had  positivefy  never  beard  of  such  a 
thing  as  prosody ;  neither  did  they  know  that 
there  were  any  rules  for  quantity.  Etymo¬ 
logy  and  syntax  were  very  little  better  under- 
sto^  than  prosody,  and  the  tutors  were  not 
more  remarkable  for  proficiency  than  the 
pupils.  When  Mr.  Bristed  left  Yale,  in  1840, 
**  some  enterprising  youth  sent  in  an  exercise 
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in  elegiac  metre,  a  variation  which  so  aston¬ 
ished  the  examiners  (the  compositions  being 
usually  in  prose)  that  they  gave  it  the  first 
prise.”  The  exercise  was  subsequently  printed 
and  published,  and  then  it  was  found  that 
every  pentametre  but  two  or  three  had  a 
radical  defect  in  the  metre.  Yet  Yale  is  the 
largest  college  in  America,  and  one  of  the  two 
most  distinguished.  The  other  is  no  better 
off — and  all  the  other  colleges  are,  of  course, 
infinitely  worse. 

To  make  up  for  the  student’s  loss  in 
classics,  American  scholars,  during  the  last 
year  of  college  residence,  are  compelled  to 
attend  various  courses  of  lectures  on  the 
natural  and  moral  sciences.  A  dozen  different 
sciences  are  communicated  to  the  studenUs, 
five-and-twenty  lectures  being  liberally  al¬ 
lowed  to  each.  The  amount  of  knowledge 
thus  obtained  may  be  guessed  at  from  the 
simple  statement  of  the  fact.  Most  of  the 
auditors,  says  Mr.  Bristed,  look  upon  the 
lecture  as  part  of  the  routine,  and  conduct 
themselves  accordingly.  He  mentions  one 
professor,  whose  students  invariably  went  to 
sleep.  The  students  of  botany  who  had  not 
an  amusing  book  to  read,  or  who  could  not 
read  it  without  being  very  openly  seen,  were 
wont  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  lecture 
by  most  unseemingly  methods.  "  Ever  and 
anon,  the  professor’s  voice  was  heard,  in 
sharp  digression  from  his  stamens  and  pistils, 
*  Mr.  Monitor,  look  sharp !  there’s  another 
gentleman  jumping  out  of  the  window.’  ” 

The  want  of  cla-ssical  and  scientific  know¬ 
ledge,  we  are  informed,  is  not  compensated, 
as  it  might  be,  by  a  familiarity  with  the 
classic  and  standard  literature  provided  by 
the  noble  language  which  Americans  them¬ 
selves  speak.  It  is  somewhat  startling  to 
learn  that  the  cultivated  portion  of  American 
youth  are  not  better  acquainted  with  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton,  with  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson,  with  Bacon  and  Locke,  with  Gib¬ 
bon  and  Robertson,  than  with  the  Gret'k  and 
I^atin  authors,  whose  productions  it  is  per¬ 
haps  natural  enough  for  a  go-a-head  country 
to  hold  in  comparatively  small  esteem.  The 
old  English  dramatists,  the  old  English  di¬ 
vines,  the  essayists  and  political  writers,  prior 
and  subsequently  to  Queen  Anne,  the  best 
ethical  and  logical  writers  of  the  present  day, 
are  positively  so  many  mysteries  to  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  rising  generation  of  the  United 
States  which  is  favored  with  the  larg^-st 
amount  of  mental  provender.  Having  thus 
briefly  indicated  what  the  highly-instructed 
youth  of  America  do  not  know,  we  shall  have 
some  difficulty,  the  reader  will  suspect,  in 
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pointing  oat  in  what  their  intellectual  excel¬ 
lence  consists.  But  the  reader  is  mistaken. 
English  composition  and  public  speaking  are 
encouraged  by  the  college  authorities  in  every 
possible  way  ;  and  for  their  private  reading, 
the  student  devours  in  a  week  more  news¬ 
papers,  more  magazines,  more  political  pam¬ 
phlets,  more  novels,  and  more  of  the  floating 
small  literature  of  the  day,  than  the  English 
scholar  consumes  in  a  year.  In  a  word,  the 
idlest  of  the  young  Englishman’s  reading  is 
the  staple  food  of  bis  cousin  across  the  At¬ 
lantic. 

No  doubt  this  is  a  very  melancholy  state  of 
things,  when  contemplated  by  Mr.  Bristed — 
an  American,  well  to  do  in  life,  and  a  scholar 
of  Trinity — after  a  flve  years’  residence  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  But  we  question 
very  much  whether  there  is  not  a  bright  side 
to  the  otherwise  dark  and  disagreeable  pic¬ 
ture.  America,  after  eighty  years’  existence 
— and  such  an  existence ! — is  no  more  to  be 
asked  to  distress  its  practical  head  with  Greek 
particles,  and  to  spend  its  precious  hours  in 
the  depths  of  philology,  than  New  Zealand 
chiefs,  at  this  hour  on  the  very  confines  of 
barbarism,  are  to  be  requested  to  occupy 
themselves  with  the  perusal  of  the  newspapers 
and  political  tracks  which  form  the  substance 
of  America’s  reading.  The  subtleties  of 
Greek  and  Latin  are  not  the  first  objects  that 
present  themselves  to  a  mind  anxiously  busy 
in  providing  food  forthe  stomach  and  cloth  - 
ing  for  the  body.  A  civilized  people  eighty 
years  ago  found  themselves  in  possession  of 
an  amazing  tract  of  unwrought  country,  and 
the  task  was  set  them  of  getting  side  by  side 
with  the  rest  of  the  civilized  and  populated 
world,  in  the  very  shortest  possible  space  of 
time.  What  they  have  done  in  advancing 
the  material  condition  of  their  Land  during  the 
very  brief  space  of  fourscore  years,  the  world 
is  astounded  to  behold.  Every  thought  has 
bien  directed,  every  energy  has  been  exerted, 
every  sinew  has  l^n  worked,  with  the  one 
great  purpose  of  drawing  wealth  from  the 
soil  and  accumulating  the  physical  resources 
of  the  vast  community.  VVith  what  success 
the  gigantic  elfort  ha.s  been  crowned  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  say.  It  was  of  vital  conse¬ 
quence,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  to 
keep  the  multitude  from  brutality,  to  give 
them  self-respect,  to  rescue  them  from  the 
degrading  influences  which  an  exclusive  pur¬ 
suit  of  material  prosperity  is  calculated  to 
engender ;  and  accordingly  the  great  masses 
of  the  population  have  been  always  provided 
with  an  amount  of  instruction  which  it  were 
well  if  older  nations  could  reach.  But  it  was 
by  no  means  necessary  to  atford  to  an  infant 


state,  struggling  for  life,  the  refinement  of 
high  classical  teaching,  and  accordingly  Jona¬ 
than  has  troubled  his  head  little  or  iWjt  at  all 
about  the  non-essential  luxury.  It  is  rather 
commendable  than  otherwise  that  Americans 
have  taken  the  pains  they  have  to  meet  the 
intellectual  exigences  of  the  hour.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that,  whilst  money¬ 
making  has  been  an  indispensable  condition 
of  their  lives,  literature,  even  if  of  the 
humblest  character,  has  not  been  altogether 
ignored.  It  is  certainly  disagreeable  to  find, 
as  the  results  of  the  eighty  years’  human 
warfare,  a  mighty  people  worshipping  “  the 
almighty  dollar”  in  preference  to  the  only 
less  than  almighty  intellect  ;  but  our  grand¬ 
children,  fifty  years  hence,  will  be  spared  the 
annoyance  to  which  we  must  patiently  sub¬ 
mit.  America  has  already  entered  upon  her 
second  phase  of  existence,  having  faithfully 
fulfilled  the  trying  obligations  of  the  first. 
The  material  and  physical  wealth  which  she 
was  forced,  by  an  irresistible  instinct  to 
create,  has  been  won.  She  has  time  to  stop, 
and  breathe,  and  look  around  her.  High 
cultivation  is  fur  a  class  to  whom  Providence 
has  vouchsafed  the  inestimable  blessing  of 
comparative  leisure.  It  is  true  that  no  aris¬ 
tocracy,  such  as  w«  find  in  Europe,  is  toler¬ 
ated  in  the  United  States,  but  a  section  of 
the  people  has  already  divided  itself  from  the 
rest,  demanding  for  its  dollars  the  exclusive 
respect  which  is  here  afforded  to  family 
descent.  Now  the  human  soul  cannot  live 
for  any  time  either  upon  dollars  or  on  family 
pride.  Kich  Americans  will  soon  grow  sick 
of  the  pre-eminence  acquired  by  simply 
spending  more  than  their  neighbors,  and 
will  as  naturally  ascend  to  intellectual  culti¬ 
vation  as  children  grow  out  of  their  play¬ 
things. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  system 
of  education  pursued  in  Cambridge,  where 
the  development  of  the  faculties  rather  than 
the  wholesale  supply  of  information  is  the 
great  point  aimed  at,  (and  where  classical  and 
mathematical  studies  are  conceived  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  best  means  for  such  development,) 
is  well  calculated  to  give  that  accuracy,  pow¬ 
er,  and  rapidity  in  mastering  a  subject  for 
which  those  men  are  remarkable,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  first  won  honor  and  distinction  in  the 
University,  have  afterwards  achieved  the 
highest  posts  in  the  world  at  large.  But  if 
the  dark  picture  of  college  education  in  the 
United  Slates  has  its  bright  aspect,  it  is  also 
certain  that  the  shining  light  at  Cambridge, 
which  Mr.  Bristed  reproachfully  holds  up  to 
his  fellow-countrymen,  does  not  burn  quite 
so  clearly  as  he  would  have  us  think.  The 
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liberal  professions  are  supplied  for  the  most 
part  from  our  universities.  The  church  re¬ 
ceives  <few  teachers  who  do  not  come  with 
his  voucher  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  and 
we  are  quite  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  congre¬ 
gations  of  our  churches  to  determine  how 
much  the  exclusive  study  of  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Mathematics,  those  aids  to  intellectual 
development,  have  done  towards  preparing 
their  ministers  for  the  arduous  and  important 
labors  undertaken  by  the  deacon  the  very  in¬ 
stant  he  ceases  to  be  a  student.  If  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Oxford  profess  to  supply  one  pro¬ 
fession  ail  but  exclusively  from  their  halls, 
and  deny  the  right  of  presentation  to  almost 
every  other  academical  body  in  the  kingdom, 
they  are  bound  at  least  to  prepare  their  men 
for  their  responsibilities,  and  to  equip  them 
with  arms  sufficiently  strong  for  the  worldly 
encounter.  Is  this  done?  Does  university 
training  in  England  accomplish,  in  respect  of 
clergymen,  the  objects  which  it  professes  to 
reach  ?  Take  a  hundred  men  at  random  who 
have  managed  to  get  their  degrees,  and  who, 
having  obtained  them,  rush  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  senate-house  to  the  pulpit ! 
What  has  the  study  of  classics  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  which  unquestionably  gives  exact¬ 
ness,  rapidity,  and  power  to  the  scholar,  done 
for  them — men  who  do  not  call  themselves 
scholars,  but  are  simply  desirous  to  be  useful 
to  their  fellow-creatures,  and  to  make  their 
way  in  that  vocation  of  life  to  which  it  has 
pleased  their  friends  and  guardians  to  devote 
them  ?  We  ask,  does  the  general  style  and 
standard  of  pulpit  eloquence  indicate  the  ac¬ 
curacy,  acuteness,  and  mental  vigor  which 
we  are  taught  to  expect  from  the  four  years’ 
previous  exercise  within  scholastic  walls  ? 
Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  sermons 
preached  by  the  majority  of  English  clergy¬ 
men  are  wholly  without  originality,  force,  and 
practical  tendency  ?  Is  it  or  is  it  not  true 
that  the  clergy,  taken  as  a  body,  so  far  from 
deriving  enlightened  and  extensive  views  of 
men  and  things  from  their  university  course 
— from  being  easily  able  to  master  new  sub¬ 
jects  in  consequence  of  the  practice  they 
have  had  in  overcoming  the  old — are  as  nar¬ 
row  in  their  intellectual  vision  as  they  are 
unequal  to  grasp  with  the  keener  opponents 
that  encounter  them  at  every  stage  and  point 
of  their  varied  and  interesting  career?  We 
may  deride  the  newspaper  reading  and  mere 
declamatory  faculty  of  the  American  scholar, 
but  how  grateful  should  we  often  be  if  the 
preacher  in  England  knew  a  little  more  of 
“  things  in  general,”  and  could  declaim  a  little 
more  to  the  purpose!  We  are  quite  aware 
of  the  absurdity  uttered  by  Mr.  Cobden  when 


he  asserted  that  newspaper  knowledge  was 
scholarship  enough  for  any  man;  but  we  are 
also  sufficiently  alive  to  the  fact  that  make- 
believe  scholarship,  and  that  alone,  is  any¬ 
thing  like  sufficient  for  the  man  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  prepared  by  the  universities  for 
the  instruction  of  his  fellow-man  in  all  that 
most  nearly  concerns  his  temporal  and  eter¬ 
nal  happiness. 

The  occasional  remarks  of  Mr.  Bristed  upon 
the  English  character,  as  he  surveyed  it  dur¬ 
ing  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  men  whose 
age  was  a  guarantee  for  their  ingenuousness, 
are  striking,  and  for  the  most  pan  just.  We 
fear  there  is  but  too  much  truth  in  his  state¬ 
ment,  that  young  men  in  the  upper  ranks  of 
life  in  England  form  the  lowest  possible  esti¬ 
mate  of  women  in  the  lower ;  and  that  shop¬ 
girls,  workwomen,  domestic  servants,  and  all 
females  in  similar  positions,  are  regarded  by 
university  men,  and  men  not  at  the  univer¬ 
sity,  as  designed  for  the  amusement  of  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  as  serving  that  very  creditable 
purpose.  Female  virtue  in  England,  he  says, 
is  deemed  a  luxury  of  the  wealthy.  That  a 
woman  from  among  “  the  common  people  ” 
should  be  anything  but  a  common  wo¬ 
man,  all  university  men  are  slow  to  believe. 
Who  shall  deny  the  justice  of  the  observa¬ 
tion  ? 

Some  of  Mr.  Bristed’s  statements  must, 
however,  be  taken  with  a  reservation.  He 
speaks  of  the  doings  of  “  rowing  men,”  for 
instance,  as  if  the  standard  of  manners  at 
Cambridge  was  invariable,  and  as  though  the 
fashion  of  the  place  was  not  as  changeable 
as  ladies’  garments.  The  tone  of  morals  at 
Cambridge  may  have  been  precisely  as  Mr. 
Bristed  describes  it  in  1840,  and  it  may  be, 
and  no  doubt  is,  as  opposite  to  the  present 
mode  as  Puseyism  is  to  Evangelicalism. 
Many  things  tend  to  give  the  prevailing  color 
to  the  current  of  the  time ;  and  it  will  ^  diffi¬ 
cult  to  deny  that  Tractarianism,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  many  follies  and  extravagances, 
has  not  vastly  improved  the  social  character 
of  undergraduates  in  either  university,  by 
giving  them  an  amount  of  self-respect,  of 
self-government,  and,  we  may  add,  of  self- 
denial,  which  were  by  no  means  exercised  in 
the  more  rollicking  period  of  Mr.  Bristed’s 
matriculation. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  strongly  recommend 
Mr.  Bristed  to  the  English  reader,  who  has 
yet  unfortunately  much  to  learn  upon  the 
score  of  education,  whether  in  respect  of  the 
multitude  in  the  depths,  or  of  the  more  for¬ 
tunate  minority  on  the  heights  of  that  proud 
state  of  civilization  which  it  is  our  glory  to 
I  have  reached. 
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Tub  principal  publications  of  the  month  are  con-  ■ 
tained  in  the  following  list : 

The  Fourth  Volume  of  Dr.  Hanna’s  Biography  of  | 
Dr.  Chalmers,  recently  published,  and  completing 
the  work,  is  warmly  received,  though  not  so  gen¬ 
erally  described,  as  the  preceding  volumes,  l)6ing 
almost  entirely  occupied  with  the  history  of  the  great 
disruption  in  1843.  The  Athenctum  says  of  it: 

“  In  the  present  volume.  Dr.  Hanna  may  be  said 
to  present  his  father-in-law  in  the  three  successive 
aspects  in  which  he  figured  in  the  history  of  Scot¬ 
land  during  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life : — first, 
lU  the  author  and  promoter  of  the  Church-extension 
scheme  of  1835 — 39, — secondly,  as  the  leader  of 
the  Non-intrusion  movement  of  1838 — 43, — and, 
lastly,  as  the  organizer  of  the  Free  Church,  in  1843 
— 47.  Dr.  Hanna,  from  his  point  of  view  as  a 
Free  Church  clergyman,  and  as  the  son-in-law  and 
biographer  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  has  succeeded  in  giving 
to  this  part  of  his  work  great  clearness  and  interest, 
— and  that  the  volume  may  be  recommended  to 
such  English  readers  as  may  be  desirous  of  obtain¬ 
ing  an  idea,  from  that  point  of  view,  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  movement  of  which  very  little  is  yet 
known  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed.” 

'The  Examiner,  also  omitting  the  controversial 
history  of  the  work,  concludes  with  the  expression  : 

“  In  other  respects — in  its  picture  of  Chalmer’s  pri¬ 
vate  life,  of  his  beautiful  and  conscientious  character 
alike  in  small  and  in  great  things,  of  the  tender 
and  delightful  traits  which  distinguished  his  domes¬ 
tic  intercourse,  and  of  the  last  (juiet  scene  which  | 
closed  his  useful  and  noble  life — it  will  be  enough 
to  say  that  here,  as  in  his  preceding  volumes,  the 
biographer’s  task  has  evidently  been  a  labor  of 
love,  executed  with  scrupulous  and  most  affection¬ 
ate  care.” 

Our  Antipodes — Col  Mundy’s  work  on  the  Aus¬ 
tralia  colonies,  has  had  a  great  sale,  though  it  is 
sharply  reviewed.  The  Examiner  caWa  it  a  “  dash¬ 
ing,  lively,  and  sufficiently  careless,  coarse  book.” 

“The  author  may  probably ‘relish  more  in  the 
soldier  than  the  scholar,’  as  he  himself  hints  in  his 
preface ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  we  thank  him 
for  the  information  he  affords,  we  take  leave  to  re¬ 
mark  that  a  ’  little  more  correction  of  his  style 
would  not  have  damaged  his  work.  If  a  military 
Mntleman  turns  author  at  all  ^  lo 

drill  himself  before  he  rushes  into  print  Less  ir¬ 
relevant  anecdote  and  a  trifle  more  ‘  fine  writing  ’ 
would  be  preferable.  Nevertheless,  if  we  must 
take  the  l^k  as  it  is,  we  are  ready  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  our  obligations  for  what  it  teaches,  al¬ 
together  protesting  against  the  colonel’s  sentimental 
lines  on  a  cock-robin,  and  the  whole  list  of  his 
maritime  adventures  on  his  voyage  out,  for  he  does 
not  even  spare  us  the  oft-told  Griffin  story  of  Nep¬ 
tune  at  the  Equator!  His  revelations  of  emigrant 
life  are  at  all  events  thoroughly  disgusting  and  dis¬ 
graceful” 


Sixteen  months  in  the  Danish  Isles,  by  Alexander 
Hamilton.  2.  vola  “  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have 
read  two  pleasanter  volumes  than  these,”  says  the 
Atkencetun.  “Yet  in  the  details  of  his  criticism  the 
writer  classes  Mr.  Hamilton  with  those  observers 
who  give  us  more  words  than  ideas,  and  pronounces 
his  descriptions  of  Danish  literary  characters  slight 
and  vaporoua  But  his  account  of  the  life  out  of 
doors  of  Danish  gentlemen  and  ladies  is  correct  and 
substantial  And  while  they  can  in  no  respect  per¬ 
form  the  functions  of  a  guide  to  Denmark,  these 
pleasant  volumes  may  tempt  many  persons  to  go 
thither  in  quest  of  fine  wood-scenery,  and  hospita¬ 
ble  household  entertainment” 

Chronicle  of  the  Grey  Friars  in  London,  edited  by 
J.  G.  Nichols,  is  the  latest  issue  of  the  Camden 
Society. 

Narrative  of  the  Burmese  War  in  1824-26,  by 
Horace  Hayraan  Wilson — useful  but  dry  and  meagre. 
The  narrative,  says  the  Athenceum,  is  summary  and 
succinct  to  a  fault.  It  wants  breadth  of  view  and 
fullness  of  illustration.  It  is  a  cold  analysis  of  the 
facts  of  the  campaign,  and  little  else. 

'The  Catacombs  of  Rome,  by  C.  Macfarlane — an 
interesting  monograph,  which  may  serve  as  a  vade 
mecitm  to  those  who  search  the  caves  of  the  Eternal 
city.  The  author  seems  to  have  carefully  gathered 
and  succinctly  set  forth  most  of  the  facts  accessible 
with  regard  to  these  ghostly  recesses,  ending  with  an 
allusion  to  the  long  labors  of  two  French  exploreia. 
Ferret  and  Petit,  who  after  six  years  of  underground 
toil  in  sketching,  examining,  measuring  and  trans¬ 
cribing,  have  returned  to  the  upper  world  with  a 
rich  portfolio  of  drawings,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  DC  laid  before  the  world. 

The  System  of  the  Universe,  the'  Earth  and  the 
Period  of  its  (Occupation  by  Mankind,  translated 
from  the  German  of  Dr.  Gotthelf  Heinrich  von 
Schubert.  “  With  all  the  learning  incident  to  this 
vast  subject.  Prof.  Schubert  is  thoroughly  convers¬ 
ant  ;”  says  the  Athenaum.”  His  views  of  its  presid¬ 
ing  features  are  large,  and  his  conjectures  often 
strikingly  impreseive  and  ingenious. 

An  l^y  on  the  Causes  and  Remedies  of  Poverty, 
by  J.  S.  Eisdell.  “  Mr.  Eisdell  arrives  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  ignorance,  drunkenness,  vice  and  dis¬ 
organization,  are  the  causes  of  poverty ;  knowledge, 
sobriety,  virtue  and  organization,  the  remedy.” 

Wayside  Gatherings,  by  R.  Elliot,  a  volume  of 
odds  and  ends  of  a  literary  cast 

'The  Egyptian  Railway;  or,  the  Interest  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  E^pt ;  in  which  the  writer  strongly  urges 
our  Government  to  support  the  Viceroy  in  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  maintain  a  separate  dominion  at  Alexan¬ 
dria, — The  Historic  Literature  of  Ireland  is  an 
article  reprinted  or  separately  issued  from  the  Irish 
Quarterly  Review, 

Crime  and  Insanity,  their  Causes,  Connection,  and 
i  Consequences,  how  Distinguished  and  bow  Treated 
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by  Human  Legislation,  by  Dr.  Burnet,  should  be 
consulted  by  those  who  desire  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  this  very  important  social  and  moral 
question.  “  Who  are  the  Friends  of  Order?” — a  pam¬ 
phlet  in  which  the  author  of  “  Alton  Locke”  replies 
to  certain  observations  of  Fraser’s  Magazine  on  the 
Christian  Socialists. 

An  Account  of  the  Visit  of  Handel  to  DuMin* 
with  Incidental  Notices  of  his  Life  and  Character. 
By  Horatio  Townsend,  Esq. 

About  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  the  pro¬ 
fessors  and  {matrons  of  Italian  Opera  in  London  be¬ 
came  involved  in  an  internecine  war.  The  King’s 
Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  had  been  for  many  years 
under  the  management  of  Handel,  for  whom  Oueeii 
Anne,  George  I.,  and  George  II.  maintained  a  steady 
regard,  when  a  party  movement  of  fashion,  arising 
out  of  the  manager’s  omi-ssion  to  engage  tiie  celebra¬ 
ted  Farinelli,  led  to  a  division,  and  the  opening  of  a 
new  opera  theatre  in  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields.  A  spirit 
of  rivalry  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  both 
houses.  To  the  pain  and  afflicting  mortification  re¬ 
sulting  from  this  state  of  things,  we  arc  indebted 
for  the  chief  of  those  sublime  works  which  have 
rendered  the  fame  of  Handel  immortal.  His  com¬ 
positions  had  been  chiefly  confined  to  Italian  opera, 
when,  much  depressed  in  spirits,  he  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  for  relief  to  sacred  music ;  and  on  his  return 
to  England  in  1738,  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where 
he  had  been  to  recruit  his  health,  he  produced  his 
fourth  oratorio— the  famous  Jtrael  in  Egypt.  It 
met  with  little  encouragement,  and  the  receipts  of 
the  performance  were  not  suflicient  to  remunerate 
him.  “  His  conduct  under  these  circumstances,” 
says  Mr.  Townsend,  “  was  marked  with  moral  gran¬ 
deur  and  intellectual  power.  Under  the  pressure 
of  adverse  fortunes  which  might  have  sent  a  man 
of  feebler  resolution  to  hie  grave,  Handel  rose 
superior  to  them  all.”  In  1740  he  produced  hisora- 
torio  of  Saul,  but  it  met  with  no  better  success. 
Handel  now  contemplated  the  composition  of  his 
sixth  oratorio  and  grandest  work — The  Mettiah ; 
and  being  dispirited  though  his  treatment  and  ill- 
fortune  in  Ijondon,  he  acceided  an  invitation  from 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land,  to  superintend  the  performance  of  some  of 
his  musical  c-unpositions  in  Dublin,  for  the  benefit 
of  three  public  institutions — ^The  Charitable  Musi¬ 
cal  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Imprisoned  Debtors, 
Mercer’s  Hospital,  and  the  Charitable  Infinnary.  A 
man  naturally  of  warm-hearted  and  energetic  tem¬ 
perament,  he  set  to  work,  under  these  impulses,  in 
the  58th  year  of  his  age  to  complete  The  Metsiah. 
There  is  a  story  current  in  Bristol  that  Handel 
composed  The  Meuiah,  or  a  portion  of  it,  in  the 
parsonage  on  RedclifT  Hill  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
vicar.  He  finished  it,  as  ap|>ear8  by  a  note  in  his 
own  hand-writing  on  the  original  score,  preserved 
in  the  Royal  Library  of  Buckingham  I’alaoe,  on 
September  12th.  1741,  and  on  the  4th  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mouth  set  out  for  Dublin. 

It  was  first  performed  in  Dublin  on  the  13th  with 
extraordinary  success,  as  afterwards  in  London. 

Handel  is  said  to  have  been  impressed  with  strong 
religious  sentiment,  vast  grandeur,  and  sympathetic 
beauty  of  conception  in  the  composition  of  this 
oratorio.  It  is  related  by  Miss  Hawkins  in  her 
“Anecdotes,”  that  upon  being  questioned  as  to  his 
ideas  and  feelings  when  comiiosing  the  Hallelujah 
Chorns,  Handel  repli^,  “  I  did  think  I  did  see  all 
heaven  before  me,  and  the  great  God  himself:” — 
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Corneille  and  his  Times,  By  M.  Guizot  This 
work  was  published  in  1813,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  productions  of  M.  Guizot’s  youth,  when  the 
world  was  before  him,  and  he  was  confident 
and  aspiring.  It  is  now  revised,  after  the  lapse  of 
almost  a  lifetime,  with  a  consciousness  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  which  have  been  made  during  the  inter¬ 
val,  in  which  he  still  feels  that  he  can  participate 
“  by  changing  his  horizon  without  changing  hia 
ideas.”  At  the  same  time,  its  characteristic  is  the 
honorable  tenacity  with  which  its  author  strives  to 
preserve  a  faithful  image  of  the  spirit  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  literature  of  France,  “  among  the  men 
who  cultivated  and  the  public  who  loved  it,”  some 
forty  years  ago. 

AMEUCAN  BOOXS. 

Ixitus- Eating ;  A  Summer  Book.  IW  George 
William  Curtis,  author  of  “  Nile  Notes,’’  Ac.,  has 
been  published  by  Bentley.  The  Literary  Gazette 
thus  notices  it:  “A  very  cheerful  and  amusing, 
but  always  sensible  and  intelligent  companion,  is 
Mr.  Curtis.  Whether  on  the  Nile  or  the  Hudson, 
on  the  Broadway  of  New  York  or  the  Grand  Canal 
of  Venice,  we  have  one  whose  remarks  are  worth 
listening  to.  Not  very  original  in  bis  thoughts,  nor 
very  deep  in  his  feelings,  we  yet  read  with  pleasant 
assent  the  record  of  almoet  everything  that  he  thinks 
and  feels.  This  new  summer  book  is  a  rough  jour¬ 
nal  of  a  ramble  in  the  States,  but  every  cliaptcr  is 
full  of  reminiscences  of  the  old  European  world, 
and  an  agreeable  medley  he  makes  of  his  remarks 
on  scenery,  and  history,  and  literature,  and  man¬ 
kind.  Mr.  Curtis  is  one  of  the  most  cosnio|>olitan 
writers  that  America  has  yet  produced.  This  light 
volume  is  fittingly  called  a  summer-book,  just  such 
as  will  be  read  with  pleasure  on  the  deck  of  a 
steamer,  or  under  the  cliffs  of  some  of  onr  modem 
Baiie.  It  may  also  teach  thoughtless  tourists  how 
to  reflect  on  scenes  through  which  they  travel.” 

’The  Days  of  Bruce.  By  Grace  Aguilar.  Hand¬ 
somely  reprinted  in  two  volumes  by  D.  Applz- 
Ton  A  Co.,  is  thus  characterized  by  the  Athenteum  ; 
— “A  very  pleasing  and  successful  attempt  to  com¬ 
bine  ideal  delineation  of  character  with  the  records 
of  history.  The  story  of  the  times  of  Robert  Bruce 
is  itself  a  romance,  upon  which  the  engrafting  of  fic¬ 
tion  is  an  easy  process.  Miss  Aguilar  has  kept  faith¬ 
fully  to  the  facts  and  spirit  of  history ;  while  in  the 
conduct  of  her  tale  she  has  found  scope  for  much 
refined  and  discriminating  knowledge  of  individual 
character.  The  work  is  prefaced  by  a  short  and 
affecting  note  from  the  mother  of  the  much-gifted 
and  much-lamented  authoress,  in  which  is  mention¬ 
ed  the  delight  taken  by  her  in  the  composition  of 
this  story,  and  the  anxiety  felt  as  to  its  success  is 
stated.” 

Professor  Elton’s  (of  Brown  University)  very  able 
Life  of  Roger  William^  has  lieen  reprinted  by 
Cockshaw.  The  Literary  Gazette  treats  it  very  liand- 
somely  : — "To  many  readers  the  description  which 
follows  the  name  of  Roger  Williams  on  the  title- 
page  will  not  be  an  unnecessary  addition.  He  is 
not  universally  known  as  ‘the  earliest  legislator 
and  true  champion  for  full  and  absolute  liberty  of 
oonscienee.’  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  posses¬ 
sor  of  an  honor  so  great  has  hitherto  been  without 
a  biographer  in  England.  In  America  his  name  and 
fame  are  well  known,  and  the  memoir  by  Professor 
Knowles  contains  ample  details  of  the  history  of  a 
man  to  whom  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  is  so 
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much  iudebtcd.  Thii  briefer  and  more  popular 
memoir  will  be  acceptable  to  manr  readera  It 
contains  an  account  of  the  busy  and  adventurous 
life  of  Williams,  from  his  first  voyage  to  the  New 
World  with  the  pilgrim  fathers  till  he  died,  full  of 
years  and  of  honor,  after  having  founded  and  gov¬ 
erned  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  on  the  principle 
of  universal  toleration  which  he  had  all  his  life  ad¬ 
vocated.  When  Ix>cke  was  writing  his  noble  argu¬ 
ments,  Roger  Williams  had  already,  in  the  laws 
and  government  of  a  free  state  in  America,  given 
practical  illustration  of  the  safety  and  soundness  of 
the  principle  then  by  few  admitted.  With  Milton 
and  Sir  liarry  Vane,  Williams  had  on  this  subject 
entire  sympathy,  and  with  them  had  much  converse 
during  his  visits  to  England.  The  account  of  his 
intercourse  with  the  American  Indians  will  also  be 
read  with  interest  Than  William  Penn  he  was  a  far 
nobler  and  mure  respectable  character,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  restlessness  and  vehemence,  which 
made  Cotton  Mather  describe  him  as  ‘  having  a 
windmill  in  his  head.’  The  one  ^eat  principle 
which  makes  his  biography  of  value  is  well  brought 
out  and  illustrated  in  Dr.  Klton’s  memoir.” 

The  Works  of  Daniel  Webster,  as  published  in 
Boston  by  Littlx  <k  Bsowk,  the  Litrrary  Gazette 
predicts  “  will  form  an  enduring  monument  to  his 
distinction  as  a  lawyer,  a  politician,  and  an  orator.” 

History  of  Trial  by  Jury,  an  important  work,  by 
William  Forsyth,  is  strongly  commended.  The 
Examiner  thinks  it  worthy  “to  take  rank  by  the  side 
of  the  treatises  of  those  laborious  and  exhaustive 
German  writers  on  the  Originez  Judicialet  of  this 
and  their  own  country,  to  whom  he  unreservedly 
admits  his  obligations.  The  student  will  find  it  a 
clear  and  well-arranged  digest  of  all  the  fragmenta¬ 
ry  information  on  its  subject  which  the  labors  of 
Repp  in  Denmark,  Rogge  and  Mittermai  tr  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Reeve,  Starkie,  Phillips,  Palgrave  and  Ilal- 
lara  in  England,  have  contributed,  to  throw  light 
on  the  origin,  development,  and  peculiarities  of 
Trial  by  Jury.” 

Papers  on  Literary  and  Philosophical  Subjects, 
by  Patrick  C.  Macdougall,  Professor  of  Moral  Philo¬ 
sophy  in  New  College,  Edinburgh,  is  a  collection  of 
essays  by  this  author,  from  various  periodicals,  and 
appear  to  be  published  at  present  with  a  view  to 
the  author’s  candidateship  for  the  Ethical  chair  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  Literary  Gazette 
says;  “Of  the  ability  and  learning  displayed  in 
these  papers  we  have  much  pleasure  in  S|>eaking. 
The  essays  on  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  and  Dr.  Chalmei^  display  high  literary 
taste  as  well  as  philosophical  talent.” 

The  Irish,Tuurist’s  Illustrated  Book  gets  badly 
scored.  The  Atbencewn  pronounces  the  illustrations 
and  mai«  admirable.  “  But  there,”  says  the  critic, 
“our  aarairation  ends.  The  accompanying  letter- 
press  is  very  inferior.  It  is  a  mere  patchwork  com¬ 
pilation  from  the  previous  works  on  Ireland  of  Tit- 
marsh,  the  Halls,  Mr.  Weld,  Mr.  Windell,  Lord  John 
Manners,  and  others.  Here  and  there  the  writer 
inteijects  matter  of  his  own  in  a  helter-skelter  style, 
without  regard  to  accuracy.  In  fact,  there  is  no  re¬ 
lying  on  the  statements  in  the  volume.” 

China  during  the  W'ar  and  since  the  Peace,  by 
Sir  John  Francis  Davis.  2  vols.  The  Athenceum 
endorses  this  book  as  follows: — "Few  men  have 
seen  more  of  China  than  Sir  John  Davi^  and  none 
write  about  that  country  and  its  inhabitants  in  a 


more  agreeable  manner.  The  present  volumes  are 
pleasant  to  read, — fluent,  methodical,  and  lively. 
Without  aspiring  to  be  either  eloquent  or  witty, 
they  have  a  strong  spice  of  humor  sparkling 
along  a  stream  of  good  sense.  Sir  John’s  expen- 
enoe  and  habits  as  a  diplomatist  are  of  considerable 
service  to  him  even  as  a  writer  of  books  having  so 
few  pretensions  to  gravity  as  those  before  us.” 

A  History  of  Egypt,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
Conquest  of  the  Arabs  in  640.  By  Aaiiiuel  Shaiqie. 
The  critical  journals  speak  well  of  this  work,  as 
thorough  and  tem|»erate.  The  Literary  Gazette 
says : — “  In  treating  of  the  earliest  dynasties  of 
I^ypt,  Mr.  Sharpe  sides  with  the  critics  who  con¬ 
sider  some  of  them  as  contemporaneous,  and  so  re¬ 
duce  the  duration  of  the  primitive  monarchy  con¬ 
siderably  below  the  antiquity  a.s8igued  to  it  by 
those  who  implicitly  follow  Manetho.  Assuming 
the  contem{K)raneous  existence  of  kingdum%  usually 
independent  of  each  other  in  Upper  and  Lower 
ligypt,  Mr.  Sharpe  gives  a  concise  and  clear  account 
of  their  history.  He  has  also  devoted  a  considera¬ 
ble  space  to  the  relation  of  the  Jews  to  the  Egypt¬ 
ians,  and  the  events  of  the  Exodus — a  subject  of 
deep  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Bible — tracing 
their  route  from  Heliopolis,  which  he  takes  to  be 
the  Raineses  of  Scripture,  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez,  which  they  crossed  at  a  spot  now  left  dry 
by  the  retreating  waters  of  the  Red  Sea.” 

Miscellaneous  Items. 

The  sale  of  Marshal  Boult’s  picture  gallery  at  Paris 
is  concluded,  and  it  has  yielded  59,113/.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  were  amongst  the  most  notable  of  the 
pictures  sold, — Murillo’s  Mater  Dolorosa,  10,600 
francs ;  Miracle  of  Saint  Diego,  85,600  francs;  Flight 
into  Egypt,  51,500  francs :  Scene  of  the  Plague, 
20,000  francs ;  Soul  of  Saint  Peter  Ascending  to 
Heaven,  16,000  francs;  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  9o,000 
francs;  Saint  Anthony  of  Padua,  10,200  francs  ; 
Repentance  of  Saint  Peter,  5,5iHI  francs;  Glorifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Vii^in,  5,000  francs ;  Zurbarau’s  Saint 
Lawrence,  3, Otio francs ;  Angel  Gabriel,  2,555  francs ; 
Funeral  of  a  Bishop,  5,000  francs ;  and  Saint  Basil 
Dictating  the  Iloctrine,  22,000  francs.  Morale’s 
Path  of  Airrow,  24,000  francs ;  Alonzo  Cano’s  Bis¬ 
hop  Administering  the  Sacrament,  7,000  francs. 
Saint  Agnes,  4,000  francs;  Saint  John  and  Saint 
James,  4,900  francs ;  Teuier’s  Interior  of  a  Tavern, 
1,210  francs,  Riliera’s  Holy  Family,  9,150  francs; 
and  Delivery  of  Saint  Peter,  1,500  francs  ;  Herrar's 
Wedding  of  Cana,  2,450  francs  ;  I.a8  Roelas’  Virgin, 
5,800  francs ;  and  Titian’s  Render  unto  CKsar,  Ac., 
62,000  francs. 

The  last  two  numbers  of  the  “  Leipzig  Grenzbo- 
ten”  contain,  among  some  half-dozen  articles  of 
special  German  interest,  papers  on  Gorgey’s  Vindi¬ 
cation,  on  Longfellow,  and  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli, 
and  on  the  department  of  northern  antiquities  in 
the  new  museum  at  Berlin.  The  German  eiitie 
considers  Professor  Longfellow’s  poetry  as  a  cross 
between  the  “  Lakers”  and  Shelley.  Longfellow’s 
novels  remind  him  of  Goethe  and  Jean  Paul  Rich¬ 
ter,  and  some  instances  of  Hoffmann.  The  “Gold¬ 
en  Legend"  is  of  course  a  frantic  imitation  of  Goethe’s 
“  Faust.”  Margaret  Fuller,  loo,  is  represented  as 
an  emanation  from  the  German  mind. 

Dr.  Moritz  Wagner,  the  renowned  naturalist  and 
member  of  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences,  has 
set  out  on  a  journey  across  the  continent  of  America 
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Sig.  G.  R.  Nicolini  of  Rome,  now  n  refngM  in 
Edinburgh,  it  prri^ng  n  popular  hiatory  of  the 
Jesuit*,  to  be  published  in  monthly  numbers.  Mr 
Nicolini  has  alrea<W  published  a  “History  of  the 
Pontificate  of  Pina  IX.,  “  Life  of  Garaa^”  and  other 
works  which  attest  his  ability  as  an  historical  wri¬ 
ter, 

M.  Thiers  has  long  been  preparing  materials  for 
a  “  History  of  CiTilization,”  ana  is  now  in  Italy  for 
that  purpose.  The  publication  of  the  work,  will 
commence  on  the  completion  of  the  “  History  of  the 
Consulate  and  Empire.” 

A  grand  project  has  been  proposed  at  Paris  by 
the  Abb^  Moi^no,  a  scientific  wnter  of  some  note. 

It  is  to  establish  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  at  the 
gates  of  the  capital,  a  model  in  relief  of  Europe, 
with  all  its  town^  citie^  rivei^  lakes,  railways, 
mountains,  and  forests.  Each  country  and  each 
town  would  occupy  space  exactly  proportioned  to 
their  real  extent ;  exery  mountain  would  resemble 
in  geological  construction  and  form  that  which  it 
would  represent ;  and  every  river  and  railway 
would  be  of  real  water  and  real  iron,  and  in  length 
so  many  yards  to  the  mile.  This  singular  model 
wonld  occupy  several  acres.  The  expense  of  form¬ 
ing  it  woulu,  it  is  admitted,  be  enormous. 

A  new  Literary  Society  has  been  established  in 
Paris,  the  operations  of  which  cannot  but  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  French  nation,  SocilU  de  tHi$toire  du 
Proteetantinne  Pranfait.  The  Society  will  collect 
and  publish  document^  whether  prints  or  hitherto 
unedited,  relative  to  the  history  of  French  I’rotes- 
tantism  in  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries. 

The  palmers  mention  the  recent  death  of  Mrs. 
Saka  Coleridob,  daughter  of  S.  T.  Colbridob,  and 
wife  of  his  nephew,  the  late  Hekrt  Nbuom  Cole- 
aiDOE,  by  whom  the  task  of  editing  Colbridob’s 
works  was  undertaken  and  prosecuted  until  his 
death,  when  he  was  succeeded  in  it  by  Mrs.  C. 
She  was  a  woman  of  decided  intellectual  ability, 
and  of  profound  scholarship  and  varied  acoomplisli- 
menta.  The  latest  edition  of  the  “Biographia 
Literaria”  was  prepared  by  her,  and  contains  a  great 
amount  of  matter,  critical  and  biographical,  from 
her  pen.  We  believe  that  one  son.  Rev.  1>erwent 
CoLERiDCE,  is  now  the  only  remainidg  representa¬ 
tive  of  that  remarkable  family. 

The  new  number  of  the  Pevtte  dei  deux  Monde* 
contains  an  interesting  article  on  The  Music  of  the 
North,  by  Henri  Blaze,  who  has  thus  returned  to 
his  old  sphere  of  labor.  Blare  is  one  of  those  crili<», 
at  once  sprightly,  eloquent,  and  searching,  whom 
France  chiefly  produces,  and  in  these  days  of  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  French,  his  ill-digested  but  most 
amusing  Eerivain*  et  Pokte*  de  CAUemagne  should 
not  go  without  its  English  version.  The  article  in 
question  contains  subtle  appreciations  of  Jenny 
Lind  and  poor  Chopin,  and  especially  of  Gade,  the 
Danish  composer,  Mendelssohns  successor  at  Leipzig, 
and  of  the  new  pianist  Haberbier,  who  during  the 
last  few  months  nas  crowned  his  successes  at  Stock¬ 
holm  and  St  Petersburgh  by  a  Parisian  triumph. 

A  prize  of  fifty  guineas  is  offered  by  Mr.  Benja¬ 
min  Oliveirea,  F.R.8.,  for  an  essay  on  Portugal,  the 
object  being  to  direct  attention  to  the  resources  of 
that  country,  and  to  foward  the  cause  of  commer¬ 
cial  reciprocity  between  Great  Britian  and  her  most 
ancient  ally. 


to  New  Orleans,  Panama,  Columbia,  and  Perm  Dr. 
Wagner,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Charles  Scherzer,  who 
has  undertaken  to  edit  the  literary  portion  of  the 
description  of  his  travel  is  expeeW  to  devote  the 
next  tnree  years  to  this  expedition,  and  great  are 
the  hopes  of  the  Vienna  papers  as  to  its  results. 

The  Earl  of  Rosse  gave  a  toirie.  Among  the 
wonders  served  upon  the  tables  were  Mr.  Claudet's 
daguerreotype  moving  figures  seen  by  the  stereo¬ 
scope,  and  figures  showing  that  an  aperture  of  three 
and  a  quarter  inches  in  a  lens  can  produce  as  correct 
a  portrait  as  one  the  size  of  the  pupil.  Dr.  Mantell 
exhibited  a  remarkably  fine  collection  of  belemnitee 
and  other  fossils, — Mr.  Appold,  an  ingenious  ar¬ 
rangement  by  which  water  could  l>e  cooled  down 
below  twenty  degrees  without  freezing.  The  superb 
folio  work  illustrative  of  the  ecclesiastical  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  Russia  lately  presented  to  the  Royal  Society 
by  Prince  Demidoff,  was  exhibited, — and  attracted 
much  attention. 

A  working  men’s  memorial  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
has  been  decided  on.  Books  are  to  be  bought  and 
bound  with  a  stamped  inscription,  of  an  appropri¬ 
ate  kind,  and  then  distribute  to  the  libraries  of 
public  institutions  throughout  the  country. 

Efforts  are  making  to  procure  the  means  for  erect¬ 
ing  a  statue  to  Moore  in  Dublin,  and  to  Mackintosh 
in  London.  Lord  Lansdowne  has  been  requested 
to  sit  for  a  statue,  in  commemoration  of  his  long 
and  eminent  political  services. 

A  son  of  Lord  Derby  has  just  returned  from  a 
lengthened  residence  in  India,  and  a  narrative  of 
his  observations  is  expected. 

Macfarlane  the  defender  of  Neapolitan  tyranny 
against  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  about  to  issue  a  volume  on 
Japan. 

Mr.  William  Cramp  has  in  hand  a  new  edition  of 
letters  of  Junius  with  notes,  fac  simile  autograph 
letters,  and  a  mass  of  other  evidences,  proving,  as 
he  says,  incontestably  that  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield 
was  the  author  of  these  celebrated  Epistles.  This 
is  an  old  candidate  long  ago  discarded.  It  will  be 
curious  to  see  what  new  proofs  may  be  forthcom¬ 
ing. 

It  is  rumored  that  Charles  Kean,  the  tragedian,  is 
about  to  be  knighted,  and  appointed  teacher  of  elo¬ 
cution  to  the  royal  children. 

Alison,  the  historian,  has  been  knighted,  and  is 
now  engaged  on  a  new  history,  a  sequel  to  his  cele¬ 
brated  History  of  Europe. 

A  History  of  Scotland  since  the  Union,  is  said  to 
be  in  band  by  John  Hill  Burton,  the  admirable 
biographer  of  Hume. 

A  new  German  paper  has  been  commenced  in 
London,  called  the  Telegraph,  miscellaneous  and 
literary  in  its  contents.  The  first  number  contains 
a  glowing  sketch  of  the  Times’  looting  Office. 

A  German  theatre  is  also  commenced  in  London, 
on  a  large  scale. 

A  new  and  comprehensive  Society  of  Arts  has  been 
instituted,  formed  by  a  union  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  Provincial  Mechanic’s,  and  Literary  institu- 
tiona  Lord  Lansdowne  has  accepted  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  it. 

The  Birmingham  Musical  Festival  commences  on 
September  7th. 
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